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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:  A  REVIEW 
OF  EVENTS. 

Some  Detentes  and  **  The  Black  Point.” 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  are  perhaps  epoch-making, 
but  none  the  less  paradoxical.  We  have  had  a  succession  of  crises 
and  detentes  which  may  prove  to  have  profoimdly  modified 
the  whole  diplomatic  situation  of  the  last  half -decade. 
Yet  there  is  no  conviction  that  peace  is  assured.  On 
the  Bosphorus  the  fall  of  Kiamil  means  another  and  less  promis¬ 
ing  revolution.  Austria,  arming  hard  in  readiness  for  any  con¬ 
tingency,  is  preparing  as  for  war  though  denying  the  intention  to 
force  it.  The  Serbs  still  declare  that  if  they  do  not  receive  what 
the  Ballplatz  is  determined  to  refuse,  they  will  throw  themselves 
upon  the  Hapsburg  bayonets.  This,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
late  Prince  Hohenlohe,  is  “the  black  point”  of  the  situation, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  opinion  at  Vienna  itself  is  less  optimistic 
than  in  any  other  capital.  Yet  while  in  the  East  the  barometer 
impatiently  tapped  by  all  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  refuses  as 
yet  to  move  to  “set  fair,”  there  has  been  elsewhere  a  series  of 
events  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been  hailed  by 
pacificists  as  more  reassuring  than  both  the  Hague  Conferences. 
The  visit  of  their  Majesties  to  the  German  Emperor  was  in  every 
way  a  shining  success,  and  developed  an  international  significance 
altogether  beyond  anticipation.  More  unexpected  still  was  the 
fact— neither  accidental  nor  as  simple  in  meaning  as  might  be 
thought  at  first  sight — that  upon  the  very  day  of  King  Edward’s 
entry  into  Berlin  there  was  published  in  Paris  the  text  of  a 
Francr'-German  agreement  settling  the  Morocco  difficulty 
at  a  stroke.  To  this  must  be  added  M.  Isvolsky’s  brilliant 
plan  of  financial  mediation,  w'hich  acted  as  a  lightning  conductor 
when  the  air  between  Constantinople  and  Sofia  w'as  once 
wore  perilously  charged.  The  Austro-Turkish  protocol  was 
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taking  final  shape,  and  might  be  definitely  signed  at  any 
moment,  thus  committing  Turkey  to  the  unconditional  recognition 
of  the  new  regime  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Europe  in 
recent  decades  had  never  seemed  nearer  to  a  universal  dHente. 
Yet  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  assurance  in  the  note  of  rejoicing,  and 
sober  persons  are  rather  minded  to  touch  wood  and  to  say 
“  Unherufcn."  Even  Pangloss  is  afraid  to  rub  his  hands.  The 
naval  estimates  in  this  country  must  be  produced  before  the  real 
prospects  of  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement  can  be  assayed; 
the  Balkan  snows  must  have  melted  before  w'e  can  be  sure  that 
the  new  hopes  of  Europe  will  not  melt  with  them. 

The  Second  Turkish  Revolution. 

By  far  the  most  dramatic  event  of  the  month,  and  perhaps 
not  the  least  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  has  been  tk 
second  revolution  in  Turkey — the  great  struggle  of  the  Young 
Turks  for  the  mastery  of  the  State,  and  the  evidence  of  their 
triumph  in  the  downfall  of  Kiamil  Pasha.  The  circumstances 
of  this  crisis  throw  a  searchlight  upon  Ottoman  conditions.  In 
our  last  chronique  we  drew  attention  to  two  contrasting  facts. 
Upon  the  one  hand  Kiamil’s  first  statement  of  policy  in  the 
Turkish  Chamber  had  roused  the  deputies  to  a  wonderful  demon¬ 
stration  of  enthusiasm.  They  had  crowded  about  the  Grand 
Vizier  with  uncontrolled  pride  and  joy,  and  were  ready  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  But  at  the  same  time  we  called 
attention  to  the  formation  of  parties  in  the  Ottoman  Parliament, 
and  to  the  critical  importance  of  the  rash  step  taken  by  Kiamil 
when  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Parliamentary  minority 
— the  Liberal  Union.  To  understand  the  course  of  the  crisis 
we  must  go  further  back.  Almost  from  the  first  there  had  been 
a  fundamental  incompatibility  of  aims  and  temper  between  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Constitutional  Government  in  Turkey  and 
the  men  who  had  created  the  new'  regime.  Kiamil,  last  survivor  of 
an  old  school,  though  sagacious  and  wary  in  international  negotia¬ 
tion,  was  imperious  and  vehement  in  character,  and  could  not 
brook  the  novel  tutelage  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
That  formidable  caucus,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  Grand 
Vizier  as  an  obstinate  obstructive,  steeped  in  many  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  despotic  regime,  and  too  considerate  of  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  Sultan.  We  must  be  careful  to  do  justice  to  this 
latter  view,  even  if  we  do  not  share  it.  In  the  case  of  a  reaction  the 
Young  Turks  would  be  like  Girondists  under  the  guillotine.  Revo¬ 
lutions,  like  Saturn,  devour  their  children.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  are,  on  the  contrary,  determined 
to  survive ;  and  to  neglect  no  means  of  ensuring  their  safety. 
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But  to  be  safe  they  must  be  supreme.  In  spite  of  themselves, 
self-preservation  must  be  their  first  law.  At  the  bottom  of  their 
I  minds  they  dreaded  lest  the  control  of  the  situation  should  be 
wrested  from  them  by  an  alliance  between  Abdul  Hamid  and 
Kiamil.  When  the  Sultan’s  gracious  charm  of  manner  at  a 
recent  reception  fascinated  their  adherents  among  the  deputies,  the 
Young  Turks  were  rather  alarmed  than  gratified.  Add  to  this  a 
nobler  view  and  a  more  unworthy  admixture  if  we  are  to  analyse 
completely  the  complex  elements  of  the  crisis.  The  Young  Turks 
sincerely  believe  that  they  can  save  the  State,  and  that  no  other 

I  influence  can.  That  conviction  is  probably  right and  is,  in  any 
case,  not  unnatural.  Invaluable  as  Kiamil’s  experience  has  been 
in  the  last  six  months,  it  was  felt  that  matters  could  hardly  be 
’  set  on  a  permanent  footing  under  the  regime  of  a  patriarch  of 
eighty-four.  Age  and  youth  could  not  live  together.  There 
is  a  more  disquieting  suggestion — perhaps  to  be  cautiously 
received— that  the  leading  branches  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  are  now  full  of  former  sycophants  and  agents  of 
the  Hamidian  system.  These  dubious  converts  profess  themselves 
as  the  most  uncompromising  extremists  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
whereas  their  main  object  is  to  exploit  the  new'  regime  as  they 
exploited  the  old. 

The  Power  Behind  the  Government. 

We  can  now  see  clearly  the  origin  of  the  deplorable  dissen¬ 
sions  which  have  come  to  conflict.  To  fix  the  original 
responsibility  would  be  perhaps  a  task  passing  human  wit,  but 
with  all  our  sympathy  and  admiration  for  Kiamil,  let  us  recog- 
!  nise  that  he  must  bear  no  small  portion  of  the  blame.  Even 
I  during  the  elections  there  was  a  secret  struggle.  The  Young 

I  Turks  manipulated  Constitutional  forms  with  ruthless  thorough¬ 
ness.  They  were  determined  to  secure  a  decisive  majority,  and 
they  got  it.  Kiamil  favoured  their  opponents,  and  w'ould 
ii  undoubtedly  have  preferred  a  Parliamentary  situation  which 

I  would  have  deprived  the  Young  Turks  of  their  omnipotence.  Thus 
with  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  the  quarrel  was  already  acute. 
The  Young  Turks  were  eager  to  have  Hilmi  Pasha  as  Grand 
Vizier  since  Kiamil  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  actual 
Parliamentary  majority.  But  Kiamil  could  not  be  made  the 
victim  of  an  open  attack  without  grave  injury  to  the  prestige 

iof  the  whole  Constitutional  movement.  For  a  few  w'eeks  both 
parties  bided  their  time.  Kiamil,  upon  his  formal  appearance 

(1)  As  is  believed  by  so  experienced  a  writer  as  Baron  v.  der  Goltz  in  his 
remarkable  article,  “Rejuvenated  Turkey  and  its  Army,”  contributed  to  the 
current  number  of  the  quarterly  review  of  military  topics  edited  by  the  great 
general  staff — Vierteljahrshefte  fur  Truppenfiihrung  und  Ileereskunde. 
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before  the  Chamber,  secured  an  overwhelming  success.  But  this 
seems  to  have  encouraged  him  to  commit  a  capital  fault.  The 
Young  Turks,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  are,  above  all 
nationalists  and  centralisers.  The  principal  rival  group  is,  or 
was,  the  Liberal  Union,  owing  its  origin  to  Prince  Sabah  Eddin 
who  advocates  decentralisation — in  diluted  measures  of  Home  Rule 
all  round.  The  Liberal  Union  therefore  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  loose  coalition  of  non-Turkish  elements.  This  considerable 
minority  might  in  time  have  hardened  into  a  strong  bloc  had  the 
late  Grand  Vizier  remained  in  power.  Kiamil,  however,  took 
the  premature  step  of  openly  identifying  himself  with  the  Liberal 
Union  at  a  political  banquet.  From  that  moment  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  were  resolved  upon  his  speedy  downfall. 
The  language  of  their  journals  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
their  intentions.  Kiamil  for  his  part  was  resolute  not  to  sur¬ 
render  without  fighting,  and  he  suddenly  attempted  to  retrieve 
the  situation  by  a  move  magnificent  in  its  audacity  but  not  of 
equal  wisdom.  The  Grand  Vizier  dismissed  from  the  Cabinet 
his  Young  Turk  colleagues,  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine, 
replacing  the  former  by  the  ablest  and  perhaps  best-respected 
soldier  in  the  Ottoman  army — Nazim  Pasha — himself  an  eminent 
victim  of  the  old  tyranny,  recently  returned  from  exile  to 
take  command  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  at  Constantinople. 
Kiamil  justified  this  stroke  by  the  amazing  declaration  that  he 
had  acted  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  coup  d’etat  which  would  have 
dethroned  the  Sultan  and  replaced  him  by  Prince  Yussuf 
Izzeddin. 

A  Blow  at  the  Heart — and  Another. 

This  charge  is  repudiated  by  the  Young  Turks,  but  in  terms 
implying  that  the  Padishah  reigns  on  sufferance,  and  will  cease 
to  reign  on  the  instant  if  the  Shadow  of  God  should  again  claim 
anything  more  than  the  shadow  of  sovereignty.  The  last  revela¬ 
tions  upon  this  mysterious  affair  have  not  yet  been  made.  But 
one  thing  was  obvious.  Kiamil’ s  success  would  be  a  blow  at 
the  heart.  The  supremacy  of  the  Young  Turks  would  be 
destroyed,  and  with  it,  as  we  have  shown,  their  security.  They 
acted  once  more  with  the  prompt  and  inflexible  will  w’e  are  bound 
to  admire.  Once  more,  as  in  the  first  days  of  the  revolution, 
they  risked  all  upon  a  throw — though  sparing  no  pains  to  load 
the  dice.  Once  more  they  won  all  because  they  dared  all ;  and 
their  counterstroke  was  so  sure  and  desperate  that  its  sheer 
efficiency  almost  justifies  the  men  who  made  the  revolution 
in  their  claim  to  dominate  the  Constitution.  It  rained  Parlia¬ 
mentary  interpellations  and  minatory  telegrams.  Within  forty- 
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eight  hours  Kiamil  was  called  upon  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
before  a  hostile  Chamber.  He  was  summoned  to  the  sitting 
of  Saturday,  February  13th.  Still  unbending,  the  Grand 
Vizier  refused  to  attend.  Acting  fully  within  his  Consti¬ 
tutional  rights,  he  claimed  a  few  days’  grace  in  order  to 
prepare  a  statement.  “  According  to  Article  38  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  said  Kiamil  to  an  interviewer  from  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  “any  Minister  has  the  right  to  postpone  the  answer 
to  an  interpellation.  The  Chamber  had  no  right  to  demand 
my  immediate  appearance.  That  was  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.”  But  upon  the  decisive  day  the  Chamber  pre¬ 
sented  an  extraordinary  appearance  through  the  tumultuous 
scenes  of  a  six  hours’  sitting.  The  Young  Turks  had  mobilised 
overwhelming  influences.  The  lobbies  were  filled  with  officers. 
Protests  were  read  from  the  fleet,  not  yet  in  warlike  trim,  but 
ostentatiously  prepared  for  action  sufficiently  effective  for  domestic 
purposes.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  double  pronunciamento.  The 
minority  was  overawed.  Twice  Kiamil  was  summoned  to  make  an 
immediate  statement.  Twice  he  declined.  The  forces  expected  to 
coalesce  round  the  Liberal  Union  disappeared.  In  relying  upon 
the  decentralisers  Kiamil  had  built  upon  elements  which  were 
as  sand  compared  with  the  iron  persistence  of  the  Young  Turks. 
Among  all  those  who  had  broken  into  ecstatic  applause,  who 
thronged  rejoicing  into  the  lobbies,  exactly  a  month  before,  there 
were  not  now  half  a  score  prepared  to  do  him  reverence.  Except 
the  lion-hearted  Albanian,  Ismail  Kemal,  no  prominent  politician 
supported  the  Grand  Vizier.  Finally,  a  vote  of  confidence  was 
carried  against  him  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  198  to  8. 

Kiamil  upon  his  Downfall. 

Kiamil  had  already  resigned  the  seals  of  office  threatening  to 
publish  his  defence  in  the  Press.  Cooler  counsels  have  up  to  the 
present  prevailed,  but  light  is  thrown  upon  the  situation  by  the 
brief  interview  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  : — 

Interviewer  :  “  Highness,  w'ill  you  publish  proofs  of  the  conspiracy?  ” 

Kiamil  :  “  I  do  not  myself  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  but, 
as  head  of  the  Government,  was  bound  to  take  notice  of  rumours.” 

Interviewer  ;  I  spoke  of  the  singular  impression  made  on  all  Europeans 
by  the  interference  of  ofificers  in  political  matters. 

Kiamil:  ‘‘Yes,  that  is,  unfortunately,  true.  The  Government  had  all 
the  responsibility;  but  had  it  also  the  power?  The  power  is  to-day  in  the 
hands  of  the  cominittee,  a  private  syndicate  which  I  did  not  know  and 
could  not  know.  That  means  a  Government  of  janissaries. 

Interviewer  :  ‘‘  Do  you  also  believe.  Highness,  that  Hilmi  Pasha  will 
ultimately  be  in  a  position  to  govern  against  the  Committee  ?  ’  ’ 
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Kiamil  (with  emphasis)  :  “  Hilmi  Pasha  is  under  the  Committee’s  h- 

fluence! 

Position  of  the  New  Grand  Vizier. 

The  characteristic  vigour  of  these  words  must  not  prevent  us 
from  sifting  them.  By  acknowledging  his  inability  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  place  Prince  Yussuf  Izzeddin  upon 
the  throne,  Kiamil  makes  it  impossible  to  defend  the  dismissals 
by  which  he  challenged  the  decisive  struggle  with  the  Young 
Turks.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  public  opinion  in  this  country 
to  go  behind  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  and  to  uphold  the  micro¬ 
scopic  minority  against  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Turkish 
Parliament.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  is  as  unprecedented  as 
disquieting.  Let  us  first  complete  the  narrative  of  the  crisis 
before  attempting  to  crystallise  its  political  meaning  from  the 
internal  and  from  the  international  point  of  view.  Hilmi  Pasha 
became  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  wish  long  cherished  by  the  Young 
Turks  was  fulfilled.  Well  known  as  the  High  Commissioner  in 
Macedonia  under  the  old  regime,  Hilmi  is  an  extremely  intelli¬ 
gent  and  accomplished  man,  but  he  is  a  dexterous  rather  than  a 
strong  character ;  and  the  Young  Turk  caucus  remains  what  it 
has  been  for  the  last  seven  months — a  supreme  junta  in  a  back 
street,  the  real  Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  To  borrow 
a  word  from  German  politics,  it  is  the  Nehenregierung.  It  is 
the  power  behind  the  throne  and  behind  the  Porte.  The  domestic 
consequences  are  difficult  to  predict.  Nazim  Pasha,  the  four 
days’  Minister  for  War,  has  refused  to  take  suit  and  service  under 
Kiamil’s  successor.  He  believes  that  the  forces  ought  now 
to  be  separated  from  politics.  The  army  is  divided,  and  even 
the  navy  is  not  unanimous.  Will  this  prove  “the  little  rift 
wdthin  the  lute  that  soon  shall  make  the  music  mute  ?  ’’  There  is 
considerable  muddle.  The  Budget  was  brought  foi'ward  without 
the  approval  of  the  French  financial  adviser,  M.  Charles  Laurent, 
and  in  deference  to  his  energetic  protest  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Young  Turks,  in  the  Ministerial  crisis 
no  loss  than  in  the  original  revolution,  have  showm  w'hat  Lord 
Bosebery  once  called  the  rarest,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable, 
quality  in  politics — judgment.  They  have  suppressed  all  proposals 
to  impeach  Kiamil,  and  if  by  their  military  freemasonry  they  can 
keep  their  hold  upon  the  army,  a  regime  of  stability  and  progress 
may  be  maintained.  But  all  organisations  enjoying  a  secret  and 
arbitrary  supremacy  of  this  kind  tend  to  become  close  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  unless  they  submit  to  a  Napoleon  from  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  ultimately  overthrown  by  a  rival  clique.  We  shall 

(1)  Neue  Freie  Presse,  February  18th,  1909. 
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gge.  It  is  fair  to  recognise  that  those  who  know  most  of  the 
Young  Turks  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  insight  and 
vigour;  but  while  they  remain,  as  Kiamil  bitterly  complains,  a 
Societe  anonyme  they  must  cause  as  much  perturbation  in 
European  politics  as  the  “Confederates”  do  in  our  own. 

The  Effect  on  Anglo-Turkish  Friendship. 

So  far  as  the  Turkish  crisis  affects  foreign  policy,  the  con¬ 
siderations  are  by  no  means  altogether  reassuring.  Kiamil  Pasha, 
83  we  have  said ,  was  steeped  in  the  old  tradition  of  Anglo-Turkish 
1  friendship.  It  was  bred  in  the  bone.  The  veteran  was  a  man 
i  of  thirty  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  He  was  not  much 
over  fifty  when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed.  Thus  he  is  the 
last  great  survivor  of  the  generation  with  whom  the  entente  with 
England  was  an  almost  exclusive  faith.  He  knew  as  none  of 
his  compatriots  did  how  priceless  to  the  Constitutional  cause  in 
;  Turkey  has  been  the  unswerving  support  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey ;  and  he  repaid  that  support  by  a  perfect  loyalty  and  stead- 
i  fastness.  In  these  circumstances  his  downfall  was  bound  to 
create  in  this  country  no  agreeable  impression.  Hilmi’s  accession 
to  the  Grand  Vizierate  was  especially  welcome  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin ;  and  it  w'as  noted  with  satisfaction  in  these  capitals  that 
in  his  first  statement  he  omitted  the  special  reference  to  England 
which  Kiamil  always  emphasised.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Rifaat 
Pasha,  Turkish  Ambassador  in  this  country  up  to  the  other  day, 
has  been  summoned  to  Constantinople  to  take  over  the  portfolio 
of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
protest  that  their  sentiments  towards  England  are  unchanged. 
The  plain  fact  remains  that  the  situation  is  modified,  and  not 
to  our  advantage.  Further  it  would  be  at  present  inadvisable  to 
s|>eculate,  and  in  the  meantime  nothing  could  be  worse  than  to 
treat  the  Young  Turks  to  angry  lectures  upon  the  true  theory  of 
Constitutional  deportment.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  frame 
themselves  upon  Western  models.  They  have  acted  throughout 
at  their  own  risk.  They  have  the  right  to  take  their  own  way, 
and  we  must  shape  our  own  course  accordingly,  but  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  the  paths  as  hitherto  may  run  closely  parallel. 

M.  Isvolsky’s  Magic  Wand. 

Less  exciting,  but  more  immediately  important  perhaps,  has 
been  the  progress  of  the  Balkan  negotiations.  The  brightest  hopes 
of  assured  peace  were,  and  are,  abruptly  chequered  in  a  w’ay  to 
remind  us  that  even  the  phoenix  had  black  plumes  among  her 
“glistening  feathers.”  The  weak  point  of  Turkish  policy  through¬ 
out  has  been  the  strong  desire  to  humiliate  Bulgaria — a  desire 
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intensified  by  the  whole  attitude  of  that  provocative  little  Power 
Towards  the  end  of  January  Bulgaria  once  more  mobilised  her 
reserves.  They  rallied  to  the  colours  with  Japanese  fanaticism. 
Europe,  at  once  irritated  and  anxious,  once  more  held  its 
breath.  It  presently  appeared  that  Turkey  had  imprudently 
suggested  a  rectification  of  the  Eastern  Roumelian  frontier  in 
return  for  some  reduction  of  the  indemnity  demanded.  King 
Ferdinand’s  subjects  expressed  a  unanimous  and  quite  genuine 
resolution  to  die  rather  than  surrender  an  inch  of  their  territory. 
They  professed  to  believe  that  Turkey  was  playing  for  time,  all 
the  while  gathering  strength  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  attack. 
The  Powers  made  peremptory  representations  to  both  sides,  but 
the  tension  remained  serious  until  M.  Isvolsky  relieved  it  by  what 
appeared  at  first  like  a  stroke  of  financial  genius.  Turkey  claimed 
an  indemnity  of  £5,000,000.  Bulgaria  offered  a  sum  of 
£3,280,000,  and  declared  that  she  could  not,  nay,  would  not,  give 
another  piastre.  While  things  were  at  this  deadlock,  M.  Isvolsky 
was  reminded  of  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts,  or  rather  of  a 
unique  w^ay  of  using  old  debts  in  order  to  adjust  new  liabilities. 
Everyone  remembers  that,  as  a  result  of  the  special  negotiations 
following  the  Berlin  Congress,  Turkey  agreed  to  a  war  indemnity 
of  £T34,900,000  to  be  paid  to  Russia  in  yearly  instalments  of 
£T350,000  secured  upon  the  revenues  of  the  vilayets  Adana, 
Kastamuni,  KoniS,,  Sivas,  Aleppo.  This  arrangement  played 
a  flexible  part  in  subsequent  politics.  Russia  deliberately  allowed 
the  arrears  to  mount  up.  Payment  was  sharply  demanded  when¬ 
ever  the  Porte  was  recalcitrant  to  Russian  demands.^  The  annual 
payments  have  still  to  run  for  seventy-four  years.  M.  Isvolskj 
offered  to  cancel  fifteen  of  these  instalments  in  order  to  indemnify 
Turkey  for  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  demanded  from  Bulgaria. 
Russia  in  return  would  content  herself  with  the  £3,280,000  offered  i 
by  Bulgaria,  this  sum  to  be  gradually  repaid  to  St.  Petersburg 
with  interest  and  sinking  fund,  reducing  in  the  end  to  an  insig¬ 
nificant  minimum  the  Russian  loss  on  this  ingenious  transaction. 

If  these  precise  details  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Porte,  such 
modifications  would  be  made  as  might  enable  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  receive  a  handsome  sum  in  the  hard  cash  so  urgently 
required. 

Salvation  at  Compound  Interest. 

At  first  sight  M.  Isvolsky’s  plan,  vigorously  supported  by 
France  and  England,  and  received  with  corresponding  dismay  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  seemed  an  irresistible  solution.  But  Turkish 

(1)  See  Die  Tilrlcti  im  Smegel  ihrer  Ftnanzen,  by  Morawitz  and  Schweiwr 
(the  well-known  French  work,  expanded  by  a  German  expert)  ;  Heymann,  Berlin, 

1903,  p.  116. 
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pride  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  a  proposal  which  showed 
favouritism  for  Bulgaria  and  protected  that  country  from  Turkish 
pressure.  Kiamil  and  his  countrymen  disliked  to  be  reminded 
of  their  old  defeats;  disliked  still  more  to  feel  that  their  old 
defeats  were  being  used  to  thwart  their  present  purposes  and  to 
rob  them  of  the  diplomatic  victory  over  Sofia  which  they  craved 
to  secure.  The  influence  of  the  Triple  Entente  upon  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  was  distinctly  shaken,  and  that  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
embassies  distinctly  revived.  The  Porte  received  some  new 
advice  and  as  a  result  made  the  unexpected  counter-proposal  to 
pay  off  at  one  stroke  the  whole  of  the  Russian  war  indemnity  less 
the  full  amount  in  immediate  cash  of  the  £5,000,000  claimed 
from  Bulgaria.  This  would  have  meant  in  reality  a  heavy  loss  to 
Russia  both  of  money,  political  prestige  and  actual  diplomatic 
leverage  in  Stamboul.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  work  out  the 
demonstration  here.  Enough  to  say  that  “the  sweet  simplicity  of 
three  per  cent.”  is  as  nothing  to  the  magical  virtues  of  compound 
interest.  M.  Isvolsky  received  the  counter-proposition  with 
studious  courtesy ;  but  naturally  urged  that  the  new  and  pressing 
question  of  settling  the  financial  claim  against  Bulgaria  should 
be  considered  quite  separately  from  the  old  and  dilatory  idea  of 
repaying  to  Russia  the  whole  of  the  war  indemnity  resulting  from 
the  bloody  struggle  of  1877-8.  The  discussion  proceeds  in  an 
amicable  and  obstinate  spirit,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  M.  Isvolsky  will  fail  to  effect  a  successful  compromise.  In 
any  case  the  quarrel  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  has  been 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  account,  and  the  danger  of  war  between 
them  seems  to  be  definitely  dissipated.  We  agree  with  the 
Temps  that  the  prime  necessity  in  the  Balkans ,  regarded  from  any 
genuinely  European  point  of  view,  is  a  Turco-Bulgarian 
rapprochement .  With  that  there  may  be  some  solid  assurance 
for  the  future.  Without  it  none.  It  will  be  hard  to  secure.  It 
is  an  end  for  which  the  partners  in  the  Triple  Entente  should 
continue  to  work  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  this  is  the 
issue  upon  which  the  statesmanship  of  the  Young  Turks  will  be 
thoroughly  tested.^ 

The  Servian  Peril. 

There  will  be  no  safety  for  Europe,  however,  until  the  two  Serb 
States  cease  to  kick  against  the  pricks  and  resign  themselves  to 
the  accomplished  facts  of  a  situation  which ,  by  their  own  strength , 

(1)  King  Ferdinand  has  been  received  with  Royal  honours  in  St.  Petersburg 
npon  the  occasion  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir’s  funeral.  There  will  be  no 
formal  recognition  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  until  the  settlement  with  Turkey 
i«  completed.  Hilmi  declares  that  Turkey  desires  the  closest  friendship  with 
Sofia.  The  Macedonian  question  is  the  apple  of  discord. 
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they  are  unable  to  modify.  They  were  sacrificed  in  1878,  and 
they  must  be  sacrificed  again  if  the  worse  evil  of  a  European  war 
is  to  be  avoided.  The  fate  of  the  Serb  race  in  any  case  will  be  far 
better  than  that  of  the  Poles, although  no  one  can  pretend  that  their 
claims  upon  civilisation  are  so  strong.  We  must  face  the  harsh 
realities  of  this  problem.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  criminal 
to  encourage  the  subjects  of  King  Peter  and  Prince  Nicholas 
to  rush  upon  their  own  destruction.  Let  us  use  no  language 
which  might  help  to  blind  them  to  the  truth  of  their  situation. 
The  substantial  injury  was  inflicted  upon  them  thirty  years  ago, 
when  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  handed  over  to  Hapsburg 
occupation.  Now  that  Turkey  by  the  protocol  just  framed  has 
transferred  to  Francis  Joseph  in  due  legal  form  the  full  suzerain 
rights  formerly  possessed  by  the  Sultan,  nothing  remains  but  for 
the  politicians  of  Belgrade  and  Cettigne  to  accept  the  status  quo. 
This  is  what  they  are  not  willing  to  do.  They  have  indulged 
themselves  to  the  last  in  the  hope  that  they  would  gain  something 
by  threatening  to  fire  the  powder  magazine ;  and  they  have  now- 
worked  themselves  up  into  such  a  state  of  self-hypnotised 
desperation  that  they  may  carry  out  their  threats  by  throwing 
guerilla  bands  into  Bosnia.  Vienna  takes  this  possibility  seriously, 
and  in  the  last  few  days  pessimism  in  that  capital  has  been  very 
marked.  Even  journals  in  close  touch  with  the  Ballplatz  have 
spoken  of  an  ultimatum  to  Belgrade  and  even  of  a  “temporary 
occupation  of  Servia.”  These  reports  are  not  necessarily  without 
foundation  because  they  are  ofiQcially  denied.  There  is  doubtless 
“a  small  but  mighty”  war-party  in  Vienna  with  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  at  its  head ,  which  holds  that  the  Serbs  must  be 
crushed  sooner  or  later,  and  thinks  that  with  all  the  risk  of  the 
stroke,  it  had  better  be  attempted  now  than  later.  But  every 
effort  wmuld  be  made  to  bait  the  Serbs,  and  to  provoke  them  to 
some  act  of  belligerent  folly  which  might  give  Austria  the  plausible 
pretext  for  an  overw'helming  attack.  We  have  consistently  taker 
the  view  in  these  pages  that  the  Dual  monarchy  will  not  surrender 
one  inch  of  territory  to  the  Serbs.  No  concession  will  be  made 
either  to  their  interest  or  their  self-esteem.  The  real  aim  of  the 
Ballplatz  is  to  deprive  the  independent  fragments  of  all  hope  of 
improving  their  situation  unless  they  coalesce  -wuth  the  majority 
of  their  race  under  Hapsburg  suzerainty.  Servia  demands  iu 
vain  the  cession  of  the  thin  strip  of  territory  along  the  Drina. 
which  would  join  her  frontiers  to  that  of  Montenegro.  In  vain  does 
the  latter  demand  the  surrender  of  Spizza,  without  which  her 
miniature  coast  cannot  be  genuinely  her  own.  Along  the 
frontier  the  Austrian  army  is  practically  upon  a  war  footing, 
and  shots  have  been  exchanged  more  than  once  between 
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Servian  peasants  and  Austrian  patrols.  The  expense  to  which  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  has  been  put  is  very  great,  and  the  situation  is 
one  which  no  Great  Power  could  be  expected  to  endure.  For  a 
(Teneration  the  Serbs  have  sought  to  substitute  violent  and  bloody 
mistakes  for  patient  and  constructive  labour.  Another  convulsive 
effort  would  be  more  fatal  than  Slivnitza. 

The  King  in  Berlin. 

The  Iron  Chancellor  loved  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  the 
imponderabilia ,  but  the  viewless  atoms  of  the  political  atmosphere 
have  never  seemed  to  weigh  more  heavily  in  the  scales  than  since 
the  journey  of  their  Majesties  to  Berlin.  The  visit  was  in  every 
way  a  brilliant  success,  but  to  explain  the  significance  it  assumed 
would  require  a  somewhat  subtle  analysis.  When  the  meeting 
between  King  Edward  and  the  Emperor  William  was  arranged,  it 
was  expected  to  be  a  purely  personal  occasion.  There  are 
no  territorial  questions  to  be  settled  between  England 
and  Germany.  What  stands  between  them  is  the  naval  problem, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  that  problem  a  matter  of  negotia¬ 
tion.  Germany  insists  upon  her  right  to  develop  her  Navy  as 
she  pleases.  Her  right  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  absolute,  and  no  sane 
person  in  this  country  will  ever  again  expect  her  to  waive  it. 
But  the  automatic  effect  upon  our  whole  strategical  position  is 
such  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to  adopt  a  two-to-one 
standard,  or  accept  the  alternative  by  consenting  to  remain  per¬ 
manently  fettered  in  the  North  Sea,  without  any  margin  of 
strength  for  purposes  of  asserting  our  influence  or  defending  our 
interests  elsewhere.  There  was  and  is  the  situation.  To  scream 
about  it  is  useless  and  contemptible.  Nothing  can  be  done  by  the 
violence  of  our  words.  Everything  depends  upon  the  inflexible 
persistency  of  our  action  combined  with  studious  calmness  and 
courtesy  both  in  appreciating  the  German  point  of  view  and  in 
explaining  our  own.  This  being  the  case,  there  seemed  no  room 
for  political  discussion  in  connection  with  the  King’s  visit  to 
Berlin,  though  it  was,  of  course,  expected  to  lead  to  a  marked 
improvement  in  international  manners.  But  those  who  expected 
least  were  agreeably  disappointed,  and  his  Majesty’s  personal  tact 
and  kindness  have  never  been  exerted  to  better  effect.  Outworn 
generalisations  about  Germany  still  play  too  large  a  part  in 
political  discussion.  Nothing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  we 
are  told,  corresponds  to  the  omnipotent  influence  of  Paris.  The 
power  of  opinion  in  Berlin  is  constantly  underestimated.  That 
capital,  on  the  contrary,  leads  more  and  more  decisively  every 
year  the  political  thought  of  the  Fatherland,  but  the  Prussian 
caste-system  has  hitherto  prevented  the  Berlin  Municipality  from 
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receiving  due  recognition,  whether  from  German  or  foreign 
sovereigns.  King  Edward’s  desire  to  have  all  the  proceedings 
arranged  with  as  much  intimacy  and  as  little  formality  as  possible 
the  familiar  dignity  of  his  visit  to  the  City  Fathers  in  the 
Kathaus,  not  only  satisfied  the  curiosity  and  gratified  the  pride 
of  the  Berliners,  hut  were  a  revelation  of  the  real  character  of 
the  British  Monarchy — that  hereditary  Presidency  of  an  Imperial 
Republic. 

Without  Prejudice. 

King  Edward,  more  written  about  and  caricatured  in  Germany 
than  any  other  foreign  personage  has  ever  been,  had  been  regarded 
for  years  as  a  Crowned  Mephistopheles — a  being  combining  in¬ 
finitely  persuasive  manners  with  ruthless  astuteness.  This  silly 
legend  has  been  exploited  with  pen  and  pencil  by  every  charlatan 
and  fanatic.  When  King  Edward  appeared  among  the  Berliners 
in  his  habit  as  he  lives,  a  mischievous  myth  was  dissipated. 
Every  endeavour  was  made  by  the  German  Government  to  deepen 
the  good  impression  thus  created,  and  it  is  the  bare  truth  to  say 
that  the  two  nations  have  appeared  nearer  to  an  era  of  quiet 
good  feeling  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  decade.  Still,  we  are 
bound  to  note  that  writers  like  Professor  Schiemann  and  car¬ 
toonists,  as  in  the  popular  Ulk,  show  a  very  conditional  cordiality. 
They  may  be  entirely  converted  if  we  consent  to  abate  our  relative 
power  at  sea,  but  hardly  otherwise.  That  is  the  crucial  point,  and 
it  means  that  a  very  critical  period  has  still  to  be  passed  through. 
In  spite  of  all  talk  about  naval  development  on  parallel  lines  in 
accordance  with  independent  rights  and  interests  on  both  sides, 
each  country  is  bound  to  watch  the  other,  and  as  long  as  the  com¬ 
petition  in  peace  strategy  persists,  irritation  and  anxiety  will  be 
felt  even  if  they  are  less  or  better  expressed.  Our  own  shipbuild¬ 
ing  rises  or  falls,  as  it  were,  on  a  sliding  scale,  in  accordance  with 
foreign  construction.  Sea-pow’er  is  so  incomparably  important  to 
tis,  the  maritime  interest  of  every  other  Power  is  relatively  so 
insignificant — strictly  vital  neither  to  the  United  States  nor  to 
Germany,  nor  even  to  Japan,  which  might  survive  by  militarj’ 
force  and  grow  more  slowly  but  not  less  surely  to  greatness  after 
the  loss  of  her  fleets — that  the  Twro-Power  standard  means  the 
bare  minimum  of  security.  If  we  weaken  on  that,  German  efforts 
will  be  incalculably  encouraged ;  there  will  sooner  or  later  be 
another  panic  programme  in  this  country ;  and  the  last  state  of 
the  relations  between  England  and  Germany  will  be  worse 
than  the  first.  All  this  is  certain.  Pacificists,  without  the  touch 
of  heaven-born  insight  which  makes  Mr.  Stead  so  sound  on  this 
question,  pacificists  who  advocate  little-navy  views  in  an  island 
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wholly  dependent  on  big-navy  principles,  are  public  enemies  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
Empire.  But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  we  are  striking  a 
(iiscordant  note,  let  us  repeat  that  all  arguments  and  protests  wdth 
regard  to  naval  predominance  in  the  North  Sea  must  be  addressed 
henceforth  not  to  Germany  but  to  our  own  people. 

The  Morocco  Agfreement. 

Not  the  least  among  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  German 
visit  was  a  coincidence  which  was  extraordinary  but  not  acci¬ 
dental.  On  the  very  day  of  King  Edward’s  entry  into  Berlin, 
there  was  signed  in  that  capital  and  published  in  Paris  the  text  of 
a  complete  settlement  of  the  Morocco  question.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  transaction  in  its  ultimate  consequences  may  prove  to  be  by  far 
the  most  important  event  of  the  month.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
full  scope  of  the  agreement  has  yet  been  confessed,  but  its  un¬ 
doubted  purport  may  be  very  briefly  described  :  (1)  Germany  re¬ 
nounces  all  political  aims  in  Morocco,  and  practically  consents  to  a 
French  Protectorate.  (2)  France  renounces  more  completely  than 
by  her  agreement  with  ourselves  all  economic  monopoly  in  the 
Shereefian  Empire  and  expressly  agrees,  on  the  contrary,  to  a 
financial  alliance  with  Germany.  Stripped  of  diplomatic  verbiage 
this  is  the  nature  of  the  bargain.  There  is  a  clause  which  may  be 
interpreted  as  saving  British  interests,  but  the  security  for  the 
enjoyment  of  an  exact  commercial  equality  by  this  country  is 
obviously  less  than  might  be  desired.  To  make  this  clear,  let  us 
translate  the  text  of  the  original  announcement  in  Paris  : 

DECLARATION. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  animated  by  an  equal  desire  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
Algeciras  Act,  have  agreed  to  define  the  scope  they  attach  to  its  clauses 
with  a  view  to  avoid  all  cause  of  misunderstanding  between  them  for  the 
future. 

Therefore  : 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  entirely  adhering  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Shereefian  Empire,  resolved 
to  safeguard  economic  equality  there,  and,  consequently,  not  to  impede  there 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  Germany; 

And  the  German  Imperial  Government,  pursuing  only  economic  interests 
in  Morocco,  recognising  for  the  rest  that  the  special  political  interests  of 
France  are  closely  bound  up  with  the  consolidation  of  internal  order  and 
peace,  and  decided  not  to  impede  those  interests. 

Declare  that  they  will  neither  pursue  nor  encourage  any  measure  of  a 
nature  to  create  an  economic  privilege  in  their  favour  or  in  favour  of  any 
other  Power  whatever,  and  that  they  will  seek  to  associate  their  nationals 
in  enterprises  for  which  those  nationals  may  obtain  the  concession.^ 

(1)  Temps,  Feb.  10th,  1909. 
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Under  the  last  sentence  it  would  be  possible  for  France  and 
Germany  to  secure  for  the  syndicates  they  are  thus  pledged  to 
encourage  a  joint  monopoly  in  Morocco  if  the  entente  cordiale  did 
not  exist.  As  it  does  exist,  however,  we  must  assume  that  in 
practice  the  declaration  against  economic  privilege  will  be  loyally 
interpreted.  But  is  there  no  parallel  and  unpublished  under¬ 
standing  behind  this  agreement?  Has  no  assurance  been  arrived 
at  that  French  capital  will  be  provided  for  the  Bagdad  Railway? 

No  disclaimer  has  been  made  on  this  head.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  ever  since  M.  Jules  Cambon  went  to  Berlin  we  have 
held  the  view  that  the  aim  of  that  accomplished  diplomat  was 
and  must  be  to  obtain  such  a  settlement  as  we  have  described; 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  express  agreement  as  to  Morocco 
would  have  been  signed  if  an  exchange  of  views  upon  the  Bagdad 
Railway  had  not  taken  place  in  a  benevolent  spirit. 

The  Franco- German  Detente. 

For  France,  happily,  the  main  point  is  vv^on,  and  this  is  a 
brilliant  triumph  for  the  entente  cordiale.  If  Germany  now 
accepts  what  she  risked  war  more  than  once  to  prevent,  that 
result  could  not  have  been  secured  without  the  uncompromising 
loyalty  to  the  entente  cordiale  shown  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Ijord  Lansdowne.  The  present  Foreign  Secretary  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  in  an  admirable  formula  that  relations  between 
Germany  and  France  must  be  improved  before  relations  between 
Germany  and  England  could  be  bettered.  All  this  has  been 
scrupulously  and  generously  recognised  across  the  Channel.  But 
what  inducement  has  persuaded  Prince  Biilow'  to  countersign  the 
policy  of  M.  Delcass6?  If  Germany  has  given  up  so  much,  what 
has  she  got  in  return  ?  It  is  certain  that  her  economic  advantages 
in  Morocco  are  expected  to  be  substantial,  and  it  is  probable,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  financial  alliance  wull  make  itself  felt  far 
beyond  the  Shereefian  Empire.  France  w’ill  not  lightly  return 
to  the  position  of  peril  upon  the  Continent  from  which  she  has 
now  escaped ;  and  she  will  probably  have  other  good  reasons  for 
associating  herself  from  time  to  time  with  German  enterprises  in 
the  East.  If  M.  Hanotaux  w'ere  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  this  is  a 
situation  which  would  have  to  be  w-atched  with  some  little 
vigilance  and  foresight.  The  deciding  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
agreement  has  been  negotiated  under  the  supervision  of  M. 
Clemenceau ;  and  his  lifelong  attachment  to  the  idea  of  the  | 
entente  cordiale  gives  him  carte  hlanche  in  our  confidence.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that  Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme  is  j 
absolutely  useless  as  an  influence  upon  European  politics;  that  j 
most  thoughtful  Frenchmen  despair  of  being  able  to  maintain 
the  entente  unless  w'e  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  give  prompt 
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and  valuable  military  support  to  our  friends  by  the  adoption  of 
national  training;  and  that  M.  Clemenceau  himself  has  been 
gradually  driven  to  this  view  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  think  the 
contrary.  The  period  of  German  recovery  has  begun. 

•‘Invisible  Intervention.” 

Both  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg  it  is  persistently  denied 
that  formal  intervention  in  Persia  is  either  wished  or  contem¬ 
plated.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  we  may  call 
invisible  intervention  is  heralded  by  a  notable  paragraph  in  the 
King’s  Speech.  “The  situation  in  Persia,”  declares  this  august 
document,  “continues  to  cause  anxiety.  My  Government  have 
no  desire  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  that  country.  At  the  same  time  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Persia  imperatively  demands 
the  introduction  of  representative  institutions  in  a  practical  form 
in  order  to  ensure  the  realisation  of  indispensable  economic, 
financial,  and  administrative  reforms,  and  to  pacify  the  country. 
As  the  present  troubles  endanger  numerous  commercial  and 
economic  interests  which  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  in 
Persia,  the  two  Governments  are  exchanging  views  on  the 
subject.”  The  paragraph,  by  far  the  longest  in  the  speech,  is 
unmistakably  premonitory  and  almost  argumentative.  In  the 
first  place ,  we  ought  to  clear  our  minds  of  cant ,  even  in  connection 
with  Constitutionalism  in  the  East.  It  appears  certain  that 
neither  of  the  conflicting  factions  in  Persia  is  strong  enough  to 
establish  by  its  own  efforts  a  stable  regime.  The  Nationalists  are 
only  formidable  in  Tabriz,  and  one  or  two  other  centres  of  the 
North.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  indifferent  to  theories  of 
government,  but  are  filled  with  a  strong  practical  prejudice 
against  the  recent  Mejliss.  The  isolated  centres  of  disaffection  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  hundreds  of  miles.  NVhile  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  hold  Tabriz  the  Bakhtiari  tribesmen  hold  Ispahan 
for  their  own  hand,  and  other  tribes  are  exercising  elsewhere  a 
practically  independent  authority.  Politically  the  country  is 
broken  to  pieces,  yet  as  a  result  of  good  harvests  and  the  w'eaken- 
iiig  of  the  central  power  as  an  engine  of  oppression,  the  people 
are,  upon  the  w'hole,  happier  than  usual. ^  There  is  little  doubt 
that  nothing  but  bankruptcy  prevents  the  Shah  from  re-establish¬ 
ing  his  authority ;  but  for  want  of  funds  even  the  Royalists  are 
crippled.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  Shah  was  secretly 
supplied  by  Russia,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  Power  adheres 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention.  The 
passage  in  the  King’s  Speech  referring  to  “representative  institu¬ 
tions  in  a  practical  form  ”  is  a  tempting  theme  for  satirists.  A 

(1)  This  situation  has  been  thoroughly  explained  by  a  series  of  realistic 
nessages  from  a  special  correspondent  of  The  Times. 
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workable  Duma  was  only  secured  at  a  third  attempt,  and  a 
practical  Mejliss  may  prove  even  harder  to  devise.  Above  all,  let  ug 
not  forget  for  a  moment  that  everywhere  in  Asia  a  strong  execu¬ 
tive  is  the  vital  principle  of  good  government ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  anything  corresponding  to  the  Young  Turk  caucus  which 
rules  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  back  street  in  Stamboul 
the  executive  authority  required  in  Persia  must  be  the  Shah’s  or 
none.  Yet  it  is  essential  from  the  British  point  of  view,  and 
probably  in  the  real  interests  of  the  country  itself,  that  an 
assembly  of  notables  in  a  permanent  form  should  be  instituted. 
Whether  any  arrangement  of  that  kind  would  prove  “practical" 
only  time  can  show,  but  as  we  have  declared  our  intention  we 
are  bound  to  insist  upon  it.  The  existing  anarchy  is  far  more 
inconvenient  to  Russia  than  to  ourselves ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  temporary  solution  may  now  be  reached  by  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  modified  Mejliss  prepared  to  work  on  reasonable 
terms  with  the  Crown  may  be  restored,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Shah  will  be  provided  with  funds  sufficient  to  equip  and 
maintain  a  force  sufficient  for  the  assertion  of  his  executive 
authority.  The  chief  interest  of  this  question  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Persia  is  an  object-lesson  for  those  who  took  a  credulous  view  of 
the  immediate  possibilities  of  Constitutionalism  in  Asia.  Progress 
will  be  far  slower  than  Western  idealists  have  been  willing  to 
think.  In  Japan  Parliamentism  is  a  screen ;  behind  it 
Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Elder  Statesmen,  a  caucus  cor¬ 
responding  in  position  and  power  to  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  The  Viceroy’s  Council  of  Six  is  the  pineal  gland 
of  Indian  Government.  Everywhere  in  the  Near  East  and  Asia 
only  a  strong  executive  can  prevent  anarchy,  and  though  the  forms 
of  Western  Parliamentism  may  be  imitated  its  real  nature 
cannot  as  yet  be  made  to  exist. 

Lord  Morley’s  Problem. 

Further  consideration  unfortunately  fails  to  diminish  the 
anxiety  caused  by  the  controversial  aspects  of  Lord  Morley’s 
reforms.  The  Bill  now  laid  before  Parliament  is  the  greatest, 
and  perhaps  the  gravest,  event  since  the  Mutiny.  There  is  room, 
indeed,  to  hope  for  such  concessions  to  the  Mussulmans  as  shall 
remove  all  practical  objection  to  the  scheme  of  Legislative 
Councils.  True,  that  they  mean  risk.  What  bold  innovation 
does  not?  Once  we  have  decided  to  move  at  all,  concession  must 
be  decisive  or  it  will  be  useless,  and  mere  playing  for  safety 
is  the  last  course  to  be  recommended.  Upon  this  side  of  the 
problem  we  can  only  determine  to  hold  the  balance  even  between 
the  two  greater  religions,  remembering  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Indian  people  know  nothing  about  the  reforms,  and  will  be  no 
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more  effectively  represented  than  before ;  and  that  the  Mahora- 
medans,  regarding  themselves  as  a  separate  and  parallel 
nationality  in  India,  will  never  accept  the  position  of  a  mere 
numerical  minority.  Means  wdll  doubtless  be  adopted  for  giving 
them  a  more  powerful  and  independent  position  under  the 
representative  system  than  Lord  Morley  at  first  intended.  The 
deputation  of  the  Moslem  League  which  waited  on  the  Secretary 
for  India  several  weeks  ago  made  a  very  temperate  and  convincing 
protest.  In  reply,  though  the  w'ords  were  less  definite  than  was 
hoped.  Lord  Morley  seemed  to  promise  that  a  fixed  proportion 
of  representatives  should  be  allotted  to  the  different  religions, 
and  that  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  should  elect  their  delegates 
bv  electoral  colleges  upon  a  purely  denominational  basis.  Nothing 
will  content  the  Mahommedans  but  that  the  election  of  their 
due  proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  absolutely  free  from 
Hindu  interference  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
this  claim  can  be  refused,  having  in  mind  the  real  conditions  of 
Indian  life.  But  w'hen  this  first  problem  is  settled,  a  worse 
remains.  The  overwhelming  sense  of  Anglo-Indian  opinion  is 
against  the  proposal  to  appoint  a  native  to  the  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council,  and  the  more  we  consider  the  pro^wsal  the  more  formid¬ 
able  appear  the  objections.  This  particular  step  is  precipitate. 
It  has  a  certain  appearance  of  surrender.  Like  a  single  morsel 
offered  to  a  hungry  man,  it  will  stimulate,  rather  than  diminish, 
discontent.  Further,  it  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  Lord 
Morley’s  declaration  that  he  does  not  desire  to  introduce  Par- 
liamentism  into  India.  To  add  a  native  on  representative 
principles  to  the  small  and  hitherto  homogeneous  Viceroy’s 
Council  is  nothing  if  not  Parliamentism  in  a  very  advanced 
form.  But  again,  to  appoint  a  Hindu  would  emphasise  the 
exclusion  of  the  Mahommedans.  Yet  here  Lord  Morley  has 
shown  some  disposition  to  be  unyielding,  and  to  repel  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  those  w^hose  opinion  upon  any  great  project  of  change 
in  Indian  government  ought  to  be  decisive  for  the  nation.  He 
cannot  appoint  two  natives  to  the  Viceroy’s  Council  without 
depriving  that  body  of  all  its  concentrated  vigour.  To  appoint 
only  one  native  w'ould  be  as  disastrous  in  another  w’ay.  Yet  how 
is  the  whole  idea  to  be  withdrawn?  The  Nationalists  attach  more 
importance  to  it  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  reforms,  just  as 
Lord  Morley ’s  repudiation  of  “Parliamentism”  is  utterly 
ignored,  and  his  scheme  is  regarded  as  an  instalment  of 
“Parliamentism  ”  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more 
“Parliamentism.”  Agitation  is  suspended  in  the  calming  sense 
of  a  great  victory,  and  less  because  feeling  is  improved  than 
because  there  is  a  profound  desire  to  prevent  everything  w'hich 
VOL.  LXXXV.  N.S.  F  F 
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might  jeopardise  the  reforms.  Difficult  as  it  now  is  to  revise 
effectively  a  premature  proposal  upon  which  enthusiastic  expecta- 
tions  are  fixed,  the  strongest  and  wisest  course  before  Lord  Morley 
is  to  postpone  the  appointment  of  a  native  to  the  Executive  as 
it  exists.  It  is  not  impossible  that  upon  further  consideration  a 
sounder  scheme  may  be  devised  allowing,  perhaps,  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  “  Ministers  without  portfolio  ”  simultaneously  repre- 
senting  the  IMahommedans  and  the  Hindus.  Lord  Morlev 
vigorously  declares  that  he  will  not  consider  religion  in  this 
matter.  He  must  consider  it. 

South  Africa  and  the  New  Constitution. 

Little  room  is  left  for  the  results  of  the  South  African  Con¬ 
ference.  The  proposal  for  the  ereation  of  a  new  Commonwealth 
is  the  third  great  experiment  in  Constitution-making  carried 
out  under  the  British  flag.  The  scheme,  as  was  expected,  is  a 
unifying,  not  a  federating,  plan.  It  would  reduce  the  different 
colonies  to  provinces  whose  local  affairs  wmuld  be  conducted  on 
a  County  Council  basis.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  stronger,  as  it 
is  the  simpler,  plan ;  but  whether  it  will  prove  the  more  favour¬ 
able  to  Imperial  interests  is  a  more  arguable  matter.  The  House 
of  Assembly  is  to  consist  of  121  membv-rs  allotted  as  follows 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  51;  Natal,  17  ;  Orange  Free  State  (name 
restored),  17 ;  Transvaal,  36.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch 
languages  are  to  be  official  languags  of  the  Union,  and  are  to 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges.  Dr.  Jameson  was  converted 
to  this  principle  by  Mr.  Steyn,  and  the  former  eulogises  the 
statesmanship  of  the  latter  in  terms  which  are  an  extraordinary 
contrast  to  the  emotions  of  war-time.  The  coloured  franchise 
remains  at  the  Cape,  but  members  are  nevertheless  allotted 
upon  a  basis  of  white  population  only.  By  a  unique  provision  of 
this  sweeping  scheme,  there  are  to  be  tw'o  capitals — Pretoria  as 
the  seat  of  the  Executive,  and  Cape  Town  as  the  seat  of  the 
Legislature.  This  arrangement,  like  putting  a  thousand  miles 
between  Whitehall  and  St.  Stephen’s,  could  not  possibly  be 
permanent,  and  sooner  or  later  Parliament  would  go  to  Pretoria. 
Thus  the  Transvaal  Dutch,  with  masterly  ability,  have  carried 
every  point,  and  the  British  missed  a  great  opportunity  w'hen  they 
failed  to  insist  that  Cape  Town  should  be  the  capital.  Yet  the 
most  enthusiastic  defence  of  the  Constitution  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  Jameson  and  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick ;  the  most  formidable 
opposition  is  threatened  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  the  Bond.  This 
controversy  may  have  serious  results,  and  before  it  is  fought  out 
there  will  be  a  more  definite  basis  for  speculation  upon  the 
iwlitical  future  of  South  Africa. 
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As  Visualised  and  Interpreted  by  Darwinism. 

The  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  commonly  called  Darwinism, 
is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension  in  the 
whole  range  of  science,  yet,  after  fifty  years  of  continuous 
exposition  and  study,  there  is  perhaps  none  that  is  so  widely 
-  and  persistently  misunderstood. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  based  upon  facts 
of  Nature  which  are  not  only  universally  admitted ,  but  are  wtII 
:  known  at  least  verbally  to  every  one  w'ho  takes  the  slightest 
interest  in  living  things;  and,  further,  this  misunderstanding 
is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant  or  unscientific  alone ,  but  prevails 
also  among  the  educated  classes,  and  is  found  even  in  our 
highest  seats  of  learning  among  the  teachers  and  highly  placed 
professors  of  various  departments  of  Biology. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  combat  these  strange  mis¬ 
apprehensions  in  detail,  but  it  is  my  hope — if  I  can  succeed  in 
placing  the  subject  before  my  readers  in  all  its  simplicity — 
while  yet  fully  emphasising  its  underlying  complexity  and 
i  grandeur— to  satisfy  them  that  the  theory  of  Darwin  is  the 
only  one  that  is  in  accordance  with  Nature  herself — with  her 
most  obvious  facts  and  phenomena,  with  the  broad  and  funda¬ 
mental  laws  which  are  in  action  now,  and  have  been  so  through¬ 
out  all  past  ages — and  that  any  less  far-reaching  and  less  funda¬ 
mental  theories  are  altogether  inadequate  and  unmeaning. 

Why  Darwinism  is  Simple  and  Intelligible. 

Some  readers  may  be  surprised  at  the  statement  that  the 
theory  of  Darwinism  is  essentially  simple,  and  easily  understood, 
i  What  is  meant  is,  that  it  needs  no  special  training  to  under¬ 
stand  it ;  no  laboratory  work  is  required ,  no  knowledge  of 
anatomy  or  physiology.  The  facts  appealed  to  are,  throughout, 
i  the  facts  of  external  nature,  which  every  one  has  (or  ought  to 
i  have)  the  opportunity  of  observing  for  himself.  And  the  more 
;  important  principles  arising  out  of  these  facts  are  also  of  the 
]  most  simple  and  obvious  nature,  so  much  so  that  the  objection 
is  often  made  that  they  are  self-evident  truisms. 

It  is  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  Darwinism  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  so  persistently  misunderstood.  Those  who  have  gone 

(1)  Being  the  revised  lecture,  a  portion  oF  which  only  was  delivered  at  the 
Eoyal  Institution  on  Friday,  January  22nd,  1909. 
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through  a  long  course  of  study  in  the  anatomy,  physiology,  or 
embryology  of  animals  or  plants,  very  naturally  think  that  a 
theory  which  can  dispense  with  their  work  (though  it  is  often 
strikingly  supported  thereby)  cannot  be  of  much  value ;  while 
it  often  happens  that  those  who  have  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  of  these  departments  of  Biology  do  not  possess  the 
special  type  of  faculty  that  is  essential  for  a  full  grasp  of  the 
great  masses  of  fact  which  underlie  and  are  essential  to  the 
actual  working  of  the  principle  of  evolution  through  Natural 
Selection. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  will,  I  hope,  be  made  clear  as  we 
proceed  with  the  examination  of  our  subject. 

Numbers,  Variety,  and  Intermingling  of  Life-forms. 

The  first  great  group  of  facts  to  which  I  must  refer  is  that 
of  the  vast  numbers,  the  astounding  variety,  and  the  universal 
intermingling  of  the  species  or  forms  under  which  life  is  mani¬ 
fested  on  the  earth. 

Taking  first  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  that  upon  which  the 
very  existence  of  animal  life  depends,  and  limiting  ourselves  to 
the  higher,  or  flowering  plants,  as  those  best  known,  and  which 
from  our  point  of  view  are  alone  of  importance,  we  find  that 
so  comparatively  poor  a  flora  as  that  of  the  British  Isles 
comprises  about  1,800  species  (counting  only  the  species  and 
sub-species  in  Sir  J.  Hooker’s  British  Flora),  but  probably  over 
2,000  on  the  estimate  of  most  local  botanists.  Europe  has 
about  9,000  species,  while  in  the  whole  world  there  are  now 
about  136,000  described  species,  but  perhaps  nearly  twice  that 
number,  if  the  w'hole  area  were  as  well  explored  botanically  as 
Europe. 

Thus,  while  Britain  in  proportion  to  its  area  seems  to  be 
much  richer  than  Europe,  the  latter  seems  much  poorer  than 
the  world,  as  it  really  is  on  account  of  the  superabounding 
luxuriance  of  the  tropics  and  the  warmer  regions,  in  vegetable 
life. 

And  though  Europe  as  a  whole  seems  poorer  than  Britain, 
yet  many  equal  areas  in  Europe  are  much  richer.  Thus  the 
European  Alps  from  Savoy  to  Styria,  with  about  the  same  area 
as  Britain,  has  more  than  double  the  number  of  species.  In 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  world  there  is  still  more  abundance 
of  species — the  limited  Cape  district  of  South  Africa,  in  little 
more  than  half  the  area  of  Britain,  has  about  4,500  species  of 
flow^ering  plants. 

This  last  is  held  by  some  botanists  to  be  the  richest  plant- 
area  in  the  world ;  but  I  believe  when  the  Equatorial  regions 
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come  to  be  as  well  explored  by  resident  botanists,  districts  will 
be  found  which  are  very  much  richer. 

The  large  number  of  distinct  species  that  live  together  in 
small  areas  is  very  well  shown  by  the  following  table  from  the 
personal  observation  of  one  of  our  best  British  botanists,  the 
late  H.  C.  Watson,  and  therefore  quite  trustworthy  as  to 
comparative  numbers  :  — 


Sq.  miles. 

Species. 

County  of  Surrey 

. 760 

840 

A  portion  of  do. 

.  60 

660 

y) 

.  10 

600 

If  If 

.  1 

400 

We  have  here  a  most  striking  example  of  the  close  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  species,  nearly  half  those  of  a  whole  county 
being  found  in  one  square  mile  of  that  county,  while  ten  square 
miles  has  almost  as  many  species  as  sixty  square  miles. 

I  will  just  mention  two  other  examples  given  me  by  the 
resident  clergymen  of  two  parishes.  Dorsetshire  possesses  1,010 
species  of  flowering  plants,  and  the  small  parish  of  Edmonsham 
has  610  species,  though  only^^Ti-lhe  area.  Lincolnshire,  a  very 
large  and  flat  county,  but  with  a  very  diversified  soil,  has 
1,200  species,  while  the  parish  of  Cadney,Trl{r  its  extent,  has 
(20  species. 

Very  small  areas  are  also  often  unexpectedly  productive.  In 
Cadney  parish,  a  plot  of  sixteen  feet  square  produced  38  species, 
while  Darwan  records  a  patch  of  turf  4ft.  by  3ft.  in  which  he 
found  20  species.  In  insect  and  bird  life  very  similar  facts 
have  been  noticed ,  though  few  observers  have  recorded  them ; 
and  we  thus  see  how  complex  must  be  the  adaptations  of  the 
various  species  which  enable  them  to  live  thus  intermingled ,  each 
in  its  special  station  and  due  proportion  to  the  rest. 

This  special  adaptation  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  those 
rare  species  which  only  exist  in  one  or  two  limited  spots.  Such 
are  the  lovely  Gentiana  verna,  found  only  in  a  fevr  square  miles 
of  wild  moorland  in  Upper  Teesdale,  in  Yorkshire;  the  Spring 
Snowflake  {Lencojum  verniim)  in  one  small  thicket  in  West 
Dorset,  and  several  confined  to  single  mountains  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  or  Wales.  Here  the  conditions  seem  almost 
identical  in  other  adjacent  areas,  yet  these  particular  plants 
do  not  find  it  possible  to  live  elsewhere. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  which  might  be 
greatly  extended,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  somewhat  close 
agreement  in  the  variety  of  interrelated  insects  and  plants  in  the 
same  areas.  The  larvtc  of  Lepidoptera ,  commonly  known  as  cater¬ 
pillars,  almost  all  feed  upon  the  foliage  of  living  plants.  Many 
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plants  support  several  species  of  caterpillars,  while  some  of  the 
commoner  caterpillars  will  feed  on  several  different  though 
usually  allied  plants.  Now  it  is  very  suggestive  that  the  number 
of  species  of  Lepidoptera  and  of  flowering  plants  is  very  nearly 
the  same — somewhere  about  2,000.  Beetles,  however,  are  I 
much  more  numerous  (3,260  species),  but  these  feed  largely  on  I 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  while  many  devour 
other  insects. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  numbers  of  the  species 
of  plants  and  animals  and  of  their  existing  so  constantly  inter¬ 
mingled  in  the  same  area,  is  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  whole  are  what  may  be  termed  common  or  widely  distri¬ 
buted  species.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  known  species  are  in  this 
class,  and  thus  the  individuals  in  each  species,  though  often 
local  or  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  yet  exist  in  millions 
or  thousands  of  millions.  Many  of  our  best  known  plants, 
birds,  and  insects,  range  over  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  while  several  extend  all  across  Northern  Asia  to 
Manchuria  and  Japan.  They  are  what  Darwin  has  termed 
dominant  species,  and  it  is  these  which  have  always  given  rise 
to  new  forms  when  changed  conditions  required  them.  This 
leads  us  to  the  next  branch  of  our  subject. 

The  Powers  of  Increase  of  Plants  and  Animals. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
world  of  life,  from  its  first  appearance  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  the  power  of  increase  possessed  by  every  species  of  organism. 
This  is  best  shown  in  plants,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
in  wdiich  the  possible  increase  of  a  single  pair  is  not  four-  or 
five-fold,  as  in  some  of  the  higher  animals,  but  usually  many 
hundred-  and  often  many  thousand-fold. 

A  fair-sized  oak  tree  will  produce  yearly  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  acorns,  and  the  tree  lives  several  centuries.  The 
botanist  Kcrner  states  that  a  common  British  weed  (Sisymbrium 
Sophia)  often  has  three-quarters  of  a  million  seeds ;  and  that 
if  all  these  grew  to  maturity  for  only  three  years,  the  whole  of 
the  land-surface  of  the  globe  would  not  hold  them  all !  ^  A  tall 
spike  of  foxglove,  loaded  with  its  seed-vessels  full  of  minute 
seeds,  has  probably  as  many,  as  have  some  of  the  orchids  and 
many  other  plants,  so  that  the  powers  of  increase  of  the  vege¬ 
table  w'orld  seem  to  us  wholly  beyond  what  can  possibly  be 
needed.  But  there  are  certain  considerations  which  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  this  is  not  so ;  one  being  that  when  at  rare 

(1)  A  closely  allied  species,  Sisymbrium  Irio,  is  said  to  have  sprang  up  all 
over  the  ruins  of  London  after  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
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intervals  very  large  areas  are  devastated  by  fire,  by  flood,  or 
by  volcanic  eruption,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  lands 
so  rendered  bare  should  be  covered  again  with  vegetation  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  thus  avoid  the  extinction  of  numerous 
species  of  both  plants  and  animals. 

Turning  to  the  animal  kingdom  we  still  find  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  powers  always  ample  and  often  enormous.  The  slowest 
breeding  of  all  is  the  elephant,  which  is  supposed  to  rear  one 
voung  one  every  ten  years ;  but  as  it  lives  to  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  Darwin  calculates  that  in  750  years  (a  few 
moments  only  in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth)  each  pair 
would,  if  only  all  their  offspring  lived  and  bred,  produce  nineteen 
millions  of  elephants. 

The  smaller  mammals  and  most  birds  increase  much  more 
rapidly,  as  many  of  these  produce  two  or  more  families  every 
year.  The  rabbit  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  breeders,  and  Mr. 
Kearton  calculates  that,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
a  single  pair  might  easily  increase  to  a  million  in  four  or  five 
years.  Australia,  being  so  favourable  in  climate,  vegetation, 
and  absence  of  enemies,  they  have  so  multiplied  as  to  become  a 
nuisance  and  almost  a  danger,  and  though  their  introduction 
was  very  easy,  all  our  powers  of  destruction  seem,  so  far, 
impotent  against  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  numbers  of  many  of  the 
species  of  animals  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  their  rate  of 
increase,  the  slowest  rate  being  amply  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
greatest  population  when  the  conditions  of  life  are  otherwise 
favourable.  Two  well-known  cases  are  those  of  the  American 
bison  and  the  Passenger  pigeon  of  the  same  country.  In  the 
eighteenth  century 'the  bison  ranged  over  almost  the  whole  of 
temperate  North  America,  being  abundant  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky,  sometimes  reaching  the  east  coasts ;  while  within 
the  memory  of  living  persons  it  occurred  all  over  the  western 
plains  in  vast  herds  of  10,000  or  20,000  each.  The  Passenger 
pigeon  lays  only  two  eggs,  but  seldom  rears  more  than  one 
chick  in  each  nest.  The  quantity  of  these  birds  was  formerly 
enormous.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
ornithologist  Wilson  gave  a  wonderful  account  of  them.  One 
of  their  breeding  places  in  Kentucky  was  a  tract  of  forest  forty 
miles  long  and  several  miles  wide,  and  in  this  space  (in  April 
and  May)  almost  every  tree  was  crowded  with  nests,  both  on 
the  higher  and  lower  branches.  The  parent  birds  daily  roamed 
the  country  to  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  for 
their  food  and  that  of  their  young.  Wilson  describes  one  of 
these  great  flocks  on  its  daily  excursions  as  being  more  than  a 
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mile  wide  and  of  very  great  depth,  in  the  air  far  above  gunshot. 
They  flew’  w’ith  immense  speed — 50-60  miles  an  hour — and  the 
stream  went  on  for  several  hours  before  it  diminished  in 
density,  and  some  hours  more  in  straggling  parties.  He  calcu¬ 
lated,  roughly,  that  this  one  flock,  going  to  and  from  one 
breeding  place,  contained  about  tw’o  thousand  millions  of  birds, 
and  this  was  only  one  out  of  many  such  aggregations  known 
at  that  time  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  spread  of  cultivation  and  the  clearing  away  of  the 
forests  have  entirely  destroyed  this  most  striking  illustration  of 
what  Darwin  termed  a  dominant  species;  which,  though  so 
apparently  defenceless,  with  so  many  enemies,  and  w’ith  a  very 
slow  rate  of  increase,  w’as  yet  able  to  maintain  such  an  enormous 
population. 

An  equally  remarkable  but  somewhat  different  phenomenon 
is  that  of  the  curious  little  Lemming  of  the  north  of  Europe 
(something  like  a  very  short-tailed  vole)  which  at  intervals  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  under  some  unknown  favourable  conditions, 
increases  so  enormously  in  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  mountains 
of  Scandinavia,  as  to  overrun  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country, 
always  migrating  southward  and  spreading  out  east  and  west 
towards  the  sea.  The  migrating  hordes  march  on  slowly, 
increasing  as  they  go,  devouring  the  country  like  a  flight  of 
locusts,  sometimes  continuing  their  march  for  from  one  to  three 
years,  but  alw’ays  going  on,  and  never  returning,  crossing  over 
lakes,  climbing  over  houses,  eating  their  way  through  haystacks, 
till  they  ultimately  disappear  in  the  ocean.  The  whole  great 
array  thus  melts  away,  the  remnants  being  every w’here  cleared 
off  by  the  multitude  of  enemies  attracted  to  the  feast,  h 
somewhat  similar  picture  of  the  sudden  increase  of  swarms  of 
rodents,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hudson  in  that  wonderful  chapter  of  his 
fascinating  Naturalist  in  La  Plata  entitled  “A  Wave  of  Life.” 

Insects  show  the  same  phenomena,  but  they  generally  posses': 
a  still  higher  rate  of  increase.  The  queen  bee  lays  from  two 
to  three  thousand  eggs,  and  many  moths  are  equally  productive. 
But  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  is  that  of  the  flesh-fly,  which 
lays  twenty  thousand  eggs  and  these  go  through  their  complete 
transformation  of  grub  and  pupa  to  perfect  fly  in  two  weeks. 
Linnaeus  calculated  that  the  progeny  of  three  of  these  flies  would 
devour  a  dead  horse  as  quickly  as  could  a  lion. 

These  overwhelming  pow’ers  and  possibilities  of  increase 
throughout  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  must  never  be  forgotten: 
for  they  serve  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
of  life.  They  afford  as  it  were  the  material  and  the  motive 
pow’cr  wdiich  has  led  to  the  interpenetration  of  so  many  widely 
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different  types,  all  securing  their  food  and  that  of  their  offspring 
in  the  same  localities,  yet  in  many  different  ways,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  each  other — in  the  earth,  the  water,  or  the  air,  in 
field  or  forest,  on  marshes,  or  dry  uplands,  or  sandy  wastes. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  ages,  every  vacant  place  in  Nature  has 
come  to  be  occupied,  and  immediately  one  type  dies  out  others 
similarly  or  divergently  modified  are  ever  ready  to  take  its 
place. 

Birds  afford  many  illustrations  of  this  specialisation.  Our 
Tree-creeper  has  a  slender  curved  bill  and  very  strong  feet  and 
toes,  adapted  to  run  up  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  and  pick 
out  the  small  insects  that  hide  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  In 
South  America  there  is  a  quite  distinct  family,  the  Dendro- 
colaptidae,  specialised  for  a  similar  purpose.  A  still  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  more  highly  specialised  family  are  the  Woodpeckers, 
whose  chisel-like  beaks,  extremely  hard  skulls,  and  elastic,  very 
muscular  necks,  enable  them  to  cut  away  the  solid  wood  of 
trees  so  as  to  reach  the  various  kinds  of  large  grubs  and  other 
insects  which  make  their  burrows  there.  Their  very  long  and 
extensile  tongue  with  a  horny  barbed  tip  enables  them  to  pierce 
and  draw  out  the  defenceless  insect.  These  three  families  have 
all  been  modified  to  obtain  insects  from  trees,  yet  are  not  closely 
related  to  each  other. 

Inheritayicc  with  Variation. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  two  combined  groups  of  facts 
which  are  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  a  comprehension  of 
Darwinism — inheritance  and  variation. 

These  are  often  termed  “laws  ”  ;  but,  taken  in  their  generality, 
they  are  the  commonest  and  best  known  of  all  the  facts  pertaining 
to  living  things,  and  it  is  rather  the  mode  and  extent  of  their 
occurrence  than  the  occurrence  itself  which  are  subject  to  special 
laws.  Our  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  these  two 
phenomena  is  often  adduced  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  but  it  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  all 
we  require  to  know  are  the  facts.  The  facts  alone,  not  their 
causes,  are  the  agents  in  bringing  about  Natural  Selection. 

The  great  fact  of  inheritance — of  each  species  producing  its 
like— is  so  common,  so  universal  even,  that  it  is  only  the 
deviations  from  it  that  surprise  us.  That  offspring  should  be 
like  their  parents  seems  to  us  quite  natural  and  to  require  no 
explanation ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
that  we  begin  to  ask  the  reason  why. 

Inheritance,  therefore,  is  a  universal  fact  in  the  world  of  life — 
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but  it  is  not  absolute  and  nobody  expects  it  to  be  absolute. 
Never  do  we  see  a  son  absolutely  like  his  father — even  so  like  as 
twins  often  are,  and  they  are  never  absolutely  alike.  But  in  all 
well-marked  species  of  plants  or  animals  the  offspring  are  so 
much  like  the  parents  as  never  to  be  mistaken  for  other  species. 
Yet  variation  always  exists ;  it  is  really  very  considerable  even 
when  small  numbers  of  individuals  are  examined,  and  it  follows 
certain  laws  of  a  general  nature,  which  are  of  great  importance 
to  a  comprehension  of  Darwinism,  and  to  these  laws  we  must 
therefore  devote  some  attention. 

The  first  great  law  is  that  the  frequency  of  a  certain  amount 
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of  variation  of  any  character,  in  any  species  of  animal  or  plant, 
depends  (in  any  inverse  ratio)  upon  the  amount  of  its  departure’ 
from  the  mean  value.  It  may  be  accurately  represented  in  a 
diagram  by  what  is  termed  by  mathematicians  the  Curve  of 
Error,  but  perhaps  more  intelligibly  as  the  Curve  of  Variation. 

The  above  diagram  shows  this  curve,  obtained  from  the 
measurements  of  2,600  men,  taken  at  random.  The  horizontal 
scale  gives  the  heights  in  feet  and  inches,  while  the  figures  are 
so  arranged  as  to  show  the  number  of  men  at  the  height  on  the 
scale  in  a  line  w  ith  their  inner  margins. 
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Beginning  on  the  left  we  see  that  only  one  man  was  so  short 
as  4ft.  8in.,  about  tw'elve  were  5ft.  high;  while  fifty  were 
5ft.  4in. ;  and  above  this  height  the  numbers  increase  rapidly 
till  we  find  150  at  5ft.  7in.  and  160  at  5ft.  8in.  From  this 
point  the  numbers  at  each  successive  inch  of  height  decrease, 
just  as  they  had  increased  up  to  that  height,  there  being  150 
at  5ft.  9in.,  only  fifty  at  6ft.,  less  than  ten  at  6ft.  6in.,  and  only 
one  who  reaches  6ft.  8in.  The  point  w'here  the  numbers  reach  a 
maximum  show  us  the  mean  height  of  the  whole  of  the  men 
measured ;  and  as  there  were  numerically  more  of  this  particular 
height  than  at  any  other,  and  also  more  at  each  half-inch  or  inch 
below  or  above  it  than  at  any  lesser  or  greater  height,  we  arc 
almost  sure  to  find  that  those  about  the  mean  height  form  the 
majority  in  every  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  people,  even  when 
only  a  few’  hundreds  in  number. 

With  regard  to  the  extremes  of  stature  there  is  less  certainty, 
just  because  they  are  so  rare.  Among  even  a  hundred  people  you 
might  chance  to  find  a  giant  or  a  dw’arf,  but  if  a  million  were 
measured  in  Europe  or  America  w’e  should  almost  certainly 
find  some  as  tall  as  7ft.,  and  others  as  short  as  4ft.  4in.  By 
adding  together  the  whole  of  the  figures  on  the  above  diagram  we 
obtain  the  total  of  the  2,600  men  measured,  each  figure  showing 
the  number  of  men  in  a  range  of  half  an  inch  above  and  below 
the  height  on  the  scale. 

Now  these  diagrams  apply  not  to  man  only,  but  serve  to  show 
very  closely  what  occurs  with  almost  all  the  commoner  animals 
and  plants  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  was  long  doubted  or 
denied,  simply  because  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  collect 
and  measure  large  numbers  of  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
Even  Darw’in  himself  did  not  realise  how  much  and  how  univer¬ 
sally  most  wild  species  vary.  Hence  he  used  misleading  expres¬ 
sions,  as — “if  they  vary  :  for  w’ithout  variation  Natural  Selection 
can  do  nothing.”  And  again — “A  variety  must,  perhaps  after  a 
long  interval,  vary  or  present  individual  differences  of  the  same 
favourable  nature  as  before.”  These  expressions  (used  in  the 
Origin  of  Species)  have  been  seized  upon  and  exaggerated  so  as 
to  present  quite  a  false  picture  of  the  facts  of  variability  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  series  of  facts  on  which 
Natural  Selection  depends,  I  must  call  your  special  attention  to 
two  other  diagrams  which  show  the  actual  variations  among 
even  a  very  few  individuals  of  some  common  birds,  and  these 
will  also  serve  to  show  w’hat  has  now  been  proved  to  be  the  case 
with  all  animals  and  still  more  remarkably  with  plants. 

This  diagram  shows  the  amount  of  variation  among  forty 
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specimens  of  the  common  North  American  bird,  the  Eedwing. 
These  forty  birds  were  all  full-grown  males,  and  were  obtained  at 
the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day,  so  that  all  differences  due  to 
age,  sex,  season,  or  locality  are  excluded. 

Each  bird  is  represented  by  a  dot,  and  the  amount  of  variation 
of  four  distinct  parts  is  shown.  Each  group  of  dots  must  be 
considered  separately  as  showing  a  variation  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  mean  dimensions  of  that  part.  The  scale  of  each  group 
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or  part  is  therefore  different,  as  shown  by  the  bill  and  the  total 
length,  which  could  not  be  here  given  in  the  true  proportions. 

The  imix)rtant  thing  to  notice  here  is  that  in  all  the  different 
parts  the  amount  of  variation  in  proportion  to  the  mean  dimensions 
of  that  part  is  very  large,  varying  from  -g  in  the  length  of  wing  to  i 
in  the  length  of  the  tail.  Of  course,  with  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  specimens  the  extremes  of  variation  would  be  much  greater, 
while  the  great  irregularity  in  the  grouping  of  the  dots  would 
be  diminished,  and  with  higher  and  higher  numbers  a  tolerably 
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uniform  curve  would  at  length  emerge  of  the  same  character  as 
i  that  of  our  first  diagram. 

1  i  Another  very  important  feature  is  the  diversity  of  grouping  of 
ii  the  dots  in  each  case,  showing  that  each  part  varies  to  a  con- 
l\  siderable  extent  independently  of  the  other  parts.  This  is  well 
i|  shown  in  the  case  of  the  wing  and  tail  of  these  birds,  the  former 
^  show’ing  a  less  range  of  variation  and  more  regularity  in  the 
grouping  on  each  side  of  the  mean  value.  This  is  what  we  might 
'i  expect,  since  the  exact  adjustment  of  the  wing  for  flight  is 
!  probably  more  important  than  an  equally  exact  adjustment  of  the 
tail.  The  very  large  amount  of  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
bill  is  a  rather  unexpected  feature,  and  one  that  is  very  liable  to 
be  overlooked.  The  bird’s  bill  is,  however,  of  immense 
importance  to  it,  serving  all  the  various  purposes  for  which 
mammals  use  their  fore  feet,  teeth,  and  lips.  A  considerable 
'jj  amount  of  constantly  occurring  variability  is  therefore  of  high 
I  value  as  affording  the  material  for  more  and  more  exact  adjust- 
I  ment  whenever  adverse  changes  in  the  environment  render  such 
I  adjustment  necessary. 

r  I  will  now  give  one  example  of  a  very  instructive  form  of 
i  diagram  in  which  we  are  able  to  show  the  actual  dimensions  of 
I  the  various  parts  of  small  animals  within  the  limits  of  a  page, 

I ;  and  thus  obtain  more  exact  knowdedge  of  the  kind  and  degree 
j  of  variability  that  exists  in  all  the  commoner  species  of  animals 
• :  than  we  could  by  having  the  specimens  before  us.  Hundreds  of 
collectors  and  naturalists  had  continually  examined  large  numbers 
s  of  specimens  of  the  same  species  without  ever  noticing  how  much 
i  they  varied  from  each  other  in  every  part  and  organ ;  and  so 
I  constantly  were  these  differences  overlooked,  that  when  Darwin 
I  appealed  to  them  in  support  of  his  theory,  they  denied  their 
I  existence.  Darwin  himself  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  and 
universality  of  this  variability  till  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  published  exact 
=  measurements  of  many  hundreds  of  specimens  of  common 
j  American  birds  in  1871. 

I  The  diagram  here  given  (see  page  423)  is  constructed  from 

Ii  Mr.  Allen’s  measurements,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  the  materials  he  has  given  us.  It  has  been  chosen  because 
the  bird  measured  is  of  small  size,  and  is  thus  suitable  for 
presentation  here,  while  the  graduated  proportions  of  the  six 
important  parts  of  the  bird  which  are  compared  enable  them  to 
be  given  on  the  same  page  without  overlapping. 

The  bird  is  one  of  the  commonest  in  North  America,  where 
j  it  is  called  the  Bob-o-link,  or  Rice-bird.  It  is  allied  to  our 
Yellow-hammers  and  Buntings  and  to  the  Ortolan  of  Europe. 
Twenty  specimens  were  measured,  as  shown  by  the  vertical 
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rows  of  dots  numbered  1  to  20.  The  specimens  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  size,  No.  1  having  the  shortest  and  No.  20 
the  longest  body.  The  upper  rows  of  dots  shows  this  increasing 
length  as  measured  from  the  bottom  line  of  the  diagram,  the 
mean  length  of  the  body  of  the  twenty  birds  being  inches. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  none  of  the  other  parts  here  shown  does 
the  variation  agree  at  all  closely  with  that  of  the  body  length. 
The  longest-winged  bird.  No.  5,  has  a  quite  short  body.  In 
No.  6  and  No.  11  the  tail  is  longer  than  in  the  largest  bird, 
No.  20.  The  longest  tarsus  is  in  No.  15,  the  longest  middle  toes 
in  Nos.  7,  9,  15,  and  18 — all  being  about  equal.  The  outer  toe 
is  decidedly  longest  in  No.  15  ;  the  hind  toe  in  Nos.  7,  15,  and  18 
is  equal  and  longest. 

Here  again  wm  have  a  wonderful  diversity  of  proportionate 
variation,  in  the  external  parts  of  one  bird  among  only  twenty 
specimens  taken  at  random — a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  in 
its  relation  to  our  problem  and  yet  one  which  is  either  posi¬ 
tively  denied,  or  treated  hy  almost  all  our  critics  as  if  it  had 
never  been  investigated. 

In  speaking  of  the  results  of  his  very  important  work,  Mr.  Allen 
says  : — “  The  facts  of  the  case  show  that  variation  of  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  in  general  size,  and  an  equal  degree  of 
variation  in  the  relative  size  of  different  })arts,  may  be  ordinarily 
expected  among  specimens  of  the  same  species  and  s(‘x  taken 
at  the  same  locality,  while  in  some  cases  the  variation  is  even 
greater  than  this.”  He  further  points  out  that  each  part 
varies  to  a  considerable  extent  independently  of  the  other  parts; 
so  that  w'hen  the  size  varies,  the  proportions  of  all  the  parts 
vary,  often  to  a  much  greater  amount.  The  wing  and  tail,  for 
example,  besides  varying  in  length,  vary  in  the  proportionate 
length  of  each  feather,  and  this  causes  their  outline  to  vary 
considerably  in  shape.  The  bill  also  varies  in  length,  width, 
depth,  and  curvature.  The  tarsus  also  varies  in  length,  as  does 
each  toe  separately  and  independently ;  and  all  this  not  to  a 
minute  degree  requiring  very  careful  measurement  to  detect,  but 
to  an  amount  easy  to  be  seen  without  any  measurement,  as  it 
averages  one-sixth  of  the  whole  size,  and  often  reaches  one-fourth. 

We  must  also  remember  that  colour  and  markings,  which  so 
often  constitute  the  chief  characters  hy  which  species  are  dis¬ 
tinguished,  are  equally,  if  not  more,  variable.  Mr.  Allen 
tells  us  that  the  difference  in  intensity  of  colour  between 
the  extremes  of  a  series  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  specimens  of  any 
species,  collected  at  the  same  locality  and  the  same  season,  is 
often  as  great  as  occurs  between  tnily  distinct  species.  The 
markings  also,  whether  spots,  stripes,  or  bands,  vary  to  an  equal 
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extent,  but  these  cannot,  of  course,  be  represented  either  in 
tables  or  diagrams. 

Now  the  diagrams  here  given  are  only  samples  of  an  extensive 
body  of  similar  facts  available  either  in  diagrams  or  in  tables 
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Rice-hird  ( Dolichonyx-oryzivorus.^ZO  Males. 

of  measurements.  I  myself  gave  sixteen  such  diagrams  in  my 
Darwinism,  and  since  that  first  appeared  far  more  extensive 
comparisons  have  been  made,  more  than  a  thousand  individuals 
having  been,  in  some  cases,  accurately  measured.  In  every 
case  without  exception  a  large  amount  of  variation  has  been 
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found  to  exist  in  every  part  and  organ,  and  almost  every  student 
of  the  subject  has  re-observed  the  interesting  and  suggestive  fact 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  individuals  measured  always 
exhibited  a  large  amount  of  independent  variability. 

There  is  therefore  now  ample  proof  that  the  phenomena  of 
variation  here  shown  are  such  as  are  present  throughout  the 
w'hole  realm  of  Nature,  while  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  lower 
and  less  specialised  forms  the  variation  is  very  much  greater 
than  among  the  higher.  i 

The  Law  of  Natural  Selection. 

The  various  phenomena  we  have  now  seen  to  form  essential 
features  of  every  part  of  the  world  of  life — its  enormous  extent 
and  diversity  of  form,  structure,  and  habits — the  vast  population 
of  every  species,  especially  of  those  which  w'e  term  common— 
the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  species  which  live  together 
on  the  same  area,  each  one  more  or  less  dependent  on  all  the 
others,  either  as  competitors  for  food  or  in  escaping  from  enemies 
or  from  the  elements,  thus  leading  to  a  constant  or  intermittent 
“  struggle  for  existence  ”  of  extreme  severity — the  almost  incal¬ 
culable  powers  of  increase  of  every  species,  so  that  no  vacant 
spaces  can  occur  which  are  not  very  quickly  taken  possession  of 
by  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  new  life — and,  lastly,  the  marvellous 
facts  of  inheritance  wuth  variation,  in  their  combined  effects 
lead  us  inevitably  to  what  Darwin  termed  Natural  Selection,  or 
the  preservation  of  favoured  races  in  the  struggle  for  life. 
Herbert  Spencer  suggested  the  term  “survival  of  the  fittest,"  as 
more  closely  representing  what  actually  occurs ;  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  this  survival,  by  extermination  of  the  unfit,  com¬ 
bined  with  universally  present  variation ,  which  brings  about  that 
marvellous  adaptation  to  the  ever-varying  environment,  which 
is  an  essential  feature  of  every  living  creature  which  survives  to 
produce  offspring. 

All  the  evidence  at  our  command  goes  to  prove  that  species 
remain  unchanged  for  long  periods,  certainly  for  many  thousand 
years.  Some  few  have  no  doubt  become  extinct  during  historical 
times,  but  that  has  always  been  due  to  human  agency.  Since 
the  last  Glacial  Epoch,  however — a  period  of  time  estimated  for 
Europe  as  not  more  than  80,000  years,  and  in  many  districts 
much  less,  the  remains  we  find  of  plants  and  animals  are  all  of 
species  still  living,  though  their  distribution  has  become  somewhat 
different  from  what  it  formerly  was. 

There  is  thus  a  wonderful  stability  of  the  forms  of  life  under 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  of  general  environment  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  or 
perhaps  more ;  and  this  alone  demonstrates  the  complete  though 
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treneralised  adaptation  of  every  species  to  what  may  be  termed 
a  constantly  fluctuating  environment — but  fluctuating  periodically 
and  within  defined  limits,  the  average  conditions  during  each 
century,  for  example,  being  almost  identical. 

this  continuous  preservation  of  the  same  complex  aggre¬ 
gate  of  life-forms  is  evidently  due  to  the  series  of  facts  here 
adduced— enormous  powers  of  multiplication,  combined  with  a 
large  amount  of  variation  of  every  part,  every  organ,  every 
faculty,  in  each  generation.  For,  let  us  consider  what  happens 
in  one  of  those  severe  winters  which  occur  only  a  few  times  or 
only  once  in  a  century,  when  even  in  our  favoured  climate  the 
ground  is  frozen  two  or  three  feet  deep,  or  buried  for  a  month 
together  in  a  vast  snow-field.  An  enormous  destruction  from 
cold  or  absence  of  food  then  occurs  among  many  of  our  smaller 
birds  and  mammals,  but  so  wonderfully  are  they  adapted  to 
support  life  under  these  adverse  conditions,  that  some  (probably 
many  in  actual  numbers),  always  escape,  either  from  capacity  to 
resist  cold  or  from  greater  ability  to  procure  food  or  from  having 
found  shelter — and  these  “fittest”  that  survive  rapidly  increase 
during  the  succeeding  summer,  and  their  offspring  for  the  most 
part  inheriting  their  “  fitness  ”  quickly  stock  the  country  with 
well-adapted  forms. 

Xature  of  Adaptations. 

Before  going  further  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  few  facts  illus¬ 
trating  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  adaptations  that  are  present 
everywhere,  and  on  which  the  whole  existence  of  living  things 
depends. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  animal  life  of  every  kind  depends  on 
the  vegetable  world  for  its  very  existence,  and  it  can  also  be 
(easily  perceived  that  it  is  on  the  overwhelming  variety  of  plants 
that  the  corresponding  variety  of  animals  has  been  rendered 
possible. 

Though  so  well  known  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  here  Darwin’s 
striking  example  of  the  complex  relations  and  inter-actions  of 
inimals  and  plants,  in  which  he  showed  that  cats  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  abundance  of  a  plant  which  has  no  direct  relation  with 
them  whatever.  The  common  red  clover  is  fertilised  by  humble- 
hees  almost  exclusively,  and  without  these  insects  little  or  no 
seed  is  produced  ;  field-mice  destroy  the  nests  of  humble-bees  and 
feed  upon  larva;  cats  feed  upon  the  field-mice.  Hence,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  cats  the  field-mice  are  destroyed,  the  humble- 
bees  then  increase,  the  red  clover  is  well  fertilised  and  produces 
plenty  of  seeds.  Thus  without  cats  there  would  be  a  great 
scarcity  both  of  humble-bees  and  of  red  clover. 
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No  doubt  there  ?  "e  hundreds  of  such  complex  relations  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  I  will  here  ask  your  attention  to 
a  few  of  the  broader  adaptations  of  familiar  plants  and  animals 
to  each  other. 

Most  persons,  especially  those  who  have  gardens,  occasionally 
see  with  horror  the  leaves  and  buds  of  their  fruit  trees  devastated 
by  various  kinds  of  caterpillars,  while  everyone  has  noticed  in 
certain  years  the  oak-trees  almost  denuded  of  leaves  by  insect 
enemies.  Many  garden-crops,  and  even  fields  of  grass,  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  wire-worms  and  various  other  insect 
larvae,  which  burrow  in  the  soil  and  devour  the  roots.  And  we 
are  apt  to  look  upon  all  this  defacement  and  destruction  as  we 
do  upon  epidemics  in  the  animal  world.  They  seem  to  us  to  be 
inflictions  which  we  should  be  much  better  without,  and  are 
inclined  to  wonder  why  trees  and  shrubs,  herbs  and  flowers, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  develop  in  their  full  and  beautiful 
luxuriance  of  foliage  and  blossoms.  Yet  all  this  destruction  and 
disfigurement  arises  from  a  little  exceptional  increase  of  a 
portion  of  the  life- world,  without  which  some  of  its  most  beauti¬ 
ful  features  could  not  exist.  To  show  how  this  is  we  need  only 
consider  what  takes  place  in  our  country  every  spring  and 


At  that  delightful  season  our  gardens  and  hedgerows,  our 
copses  and  woods  are  thronged  with  birds  both  resident  and 
migratory,  which  are  building  their  nests  and  rearing  their 
young.  A  considerable  number  of  these — thrushes,  warblers, 
tits,  finches,  and  many  others — are  so  prolific  that  they  have  two 
or  three,  or  even  more  families  every  year,  so  that  the  young 
birds  reared  annually  by  each  pair  vary  from  four  or  five  up 
to  ten  or  twenty  or  even  more. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  parents  of  these  are  all 
common  birds  and  must  exist  in  our  islands  in  numbers  amount¬ 
ing  to  several  millions  each,  we  can  partially  realise  the  quantity 
of  food  required  to  rear  say  five  or  ten  times  this  number  of 
young  birds  from  the  egg  up  to  full  growth — and  the  w’hole  of 
the  food  they  consume  consists  of  the  various  caterpillars  and 
other  insect-larvae,  with  occasionally  small  worms  and  molluscs. 
Even  the  common  sparrow,  though  one  of  the  great  army  of 
specialised  seed-eaters,  feeds  its  young  on  caterpillars,  this  kind 
of  food  being  the  most  digestible  for  young  birds. 

In  nuinerous  cases  (both  by  old  and  recent  observers)  many 
of  these  birds  have  been  closely  watched  while  feeding  their 
young,  with  very  interesting  results.  A  chiff-chaff  fed  its  five 
young  ones  almost  incessantly  from  morning  till  night.  She 
brought  small  caterpillars,  aphides,  and  flies  at  the  rate  of  four 
times  in  five  minutes. 
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A  pair  of  blue  tits,  with  a  large  family,  worked  for  sixteen 
hours  a  day  at  midsummer,  and  it  was  estimated  that  they 
brought  in  that  time  about  two  thousand  caterpillars  or  small 
grubs. 

A  pair  of  marsh  tits,  with  a  crowded  nest  of  young  ones, 
always  went  and  came  together — their  mouths  tilled  with  small 
green  caterpillars  for  their  chicks. 

Flycatchers  sit  on  a  dead  branch  near  the  nest,  from  which  they 
catch  flies,  &c,.  in  the  air,  and  bring  them  to  their  young  at 
intervals  of  from  two  to  tive  minutes ;  while  a  wren  brought 
food  to  its  nestlings  278  times  in  a  day,  or  about  every  three 
minutes  for  fourteen  hours ! 

The  abundance  of  nests  in  all  suitable  places  is  known  to 
every  egg-collecting  schoolboy ;  while  Mr.  Kearton  found  nine 
species  of  birds  with  nests  and  young  in  a  small  copse  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  all  within  fifty  yards  of  each  other;  and  in  another 
case  three  nests — a  tit’s,  a  flycatcher’s,  and  a  wood  wren’s — 
were  only  ten  or  fifteen  yards  apart.  Yet  all  these  found 
sufficient  food  for  their  young  and  for  themselves  in  the  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounding  trees  and  bushes,  or  among  the  herbage  below 
them. 

And  this  vast  destruction  of  insect-life  goes  on  for  months 
together,  and  the  supply  never  seems  to  fail.  When  the  parent 
birds  leave  the  nest  in  search  of  food,  they  may  be  seen  to  fly 
to  some  adjacent  bush,  hop  about  it  rapidly,  and  then  perhaps 
fly  off  to  another,  where,  finding  what  they  require,  they  soon 
get  a  throat  full  of  small  caterpillars  and  return  to  the  nest ; 
but  unless  the  numbers  of  such  insects  were  enormous,  and  their 
development  from  the  egg  were  going  on  day  by  day, 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  it  would  seem  to 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  many  millions  of  these  small  birds  to 
succeed  in  finding  the  required  daily  supply  without  fail.  For  if 
they  had  to  go  further  away,  or  if  the  caterpillars  required  much 
longer  searching  for,  the  young  would  soon  die  of  starvation,  or 
of  cold,  or  be  devoured  by  stronger  birds  or  small  arboreal 
mammals  during  their  parents’  absence. 

What  a  wonderful  perfection  of  adjustment  there  must  be  in 
these  little  creatures,  what  acuteness  of  vision,  rapidity  of  motion, 
and  parental  love,  enabling  them  to  keep  up  this  constant  search 
for  food,  this  extreme  care  and  watchfulness  of  their  nests  and 
young,  on  the  continuance  of  which  day  by  day  for  several  weeks 
the  very  existence  of  those  young  depends. 

But  all  this  would  be  of  no  use  unless  the  insect-tribes  were 
50  abundant,  so  varied,  and  so  omnipresent 'as  they  are,  and 
also  unless  vegetation  was  everywhere  so  luxuriant,  and  its 
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productive  power  of  leaves  and  buds  so  superabundant,  that  the 
destruction  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  by  insects  rarely 
produced  permanent  injury  to  the  individuals,  much  less  to  the 
species. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  what  we  term  insect-pests,  when 
they  are  a  little  more  abundant  than  usual  in  our  gardens  and 
orchards,  do  not  exist  solely  for  themselves  as  an  apparently 
useless  part  of  the  scheme  of  Nature,  but  are  and  have  been 
through  the  geological  ages  absolutely  essential  to  the  original 
development  and  continued  existence  of  the  most  wonderful, 
delightful  and  beautiful  of  the  living  things  around  us— of  our 
garden  pets  and  song-birds.  Without  the  myriad  swarms  of 
insect-life  everywhere  devouring  the  new’  and  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  nightingale  and  the  lark,  the  red-breast,  the  wren,  and 
the  fairy-like  tits  and  gold-crests  would  disappear  for  ever. 

A  Vision  of  the  Earlier  Life-World. 

By  the  help  of  the  fragmentary,  though  often  abundant 
records  preserved  for  us  in  the  earth’s  crust,  we  are  able  to  some 
extent  to  picture  to  ourselves  an  earlier  and  a  still  earlier  world, 
always,  as  now,  teeming  with  life,  but,  just  in  proportion  as 
we  recede  into  the  past,  with  life  of  a  somewhat  lower  type,  and 
manifested  through  somewhat  less  numerous  and  less  varied 
specific  and  family  groups.  The  ancestral  types  wrere  always 
more  generalised — their  successors  in  the  line  of  descent  more 
specialised. 

Alw^ays  and  everywhere,  these  life-forms  were  being  slowly 
modified  (as  they  still  are)  so  as  to  keep  them  in  constant 
adaptation  with  the  slowly  changing  environment.  The  great 
gaps  w’e  find  in  the  existing  series  of  classes,  orders,  and  families, 
are  well  explained  by  the  continuous  increase  of  specialisation 
and  of  adaptation,  which  necessarily  involves  the  dying  out  of 
most  of  the  less  specialised  and  less  adapted  forms.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  numbers  of  the  most  highly  specialised  forms  of 
earlier  times  also  died  out;  and  this,  too,  was  a  necessary  result 
of  the  process  of  evolution.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
specialised  in  adaptation  to  local  and  temporary  conditions  of 
environment  in  an  ever-advancing  life-world ;  and  when  those 
conditions  changed — when  new  and  more  powerful  competitors 
or  enemies  were  developed — these  specialised  and  often  huge  and 
unwieldy  forms  could  no  longer  exist.  Thus  it  was,  probably, 
that  as  birds  and  the  larger  mammalia  developed  the  flying 
Pterodactyles,  and  the  huge  Atlantosaurus  and  Diplodocns 
with  hosts  of  other  reptilian  forms  first  diminished  in  numbers 
and  then  became  extinct. 
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/I  Common  Objection  Answered. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  how  Natural  Selection 
actually  works  will  be  by  quoting  one  of  the  common  objections  to 
it,  and  showing  how  the  actual  facts  of  Nature  afford  a  sufficient 
reply.  The  most  common  of  all  the  objections  to  the  action 
of  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  production  of  new  species  rests 
upon  the  strange  belief  that  variation  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  that 
favourable  variations  occur  singly  and  at  long  intervals,  and, 
therefore,  can  have  no  effect  in  producing  any  important  change. 

As  a  rather  recent  example  of  this  objection  we  may  take  its 
statement  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  Presidential  Address 
to  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in  1894. 

After  describing  how  the  most  diverse  races  are  produced  by 
artihcial  selection,  he  continued  ;  — 

“But  in  Natural  Selection,  who  is  to  supply  the  breeder’s 
place?  Unless  the  crossing  is  properly  arranged  the  new  breed 
will  never  come  into  being.  What  is  to  secure  that  the  two 
individuals  of  opposite  sexes  in  the  primeval  forest,  who  have 
been  both  accidentally  blessed  with  the  same  advantageous 
variation,  shall  meet,  and  transmit  by  inheritance,  that  varia¬ 
tion  to  their  successors?  I^nless  this  step  is  made  good  the 
modification  will  never  get  a  start ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
to  ensure  that  step  but  pure  chance.  The  law  of  chance  takes 
the  place  of  the  cattle-breeder  or  the  pigeon-fancier.” 

Here  wo  have  it  plainly  set  forth  that  advantageous  variations 
occur  sincjhj.  on  rare  occasions,  and  remote  from  each  other;  and 
that  even  when  they  do  occur,  unless  by  some  lucky  accident  a 
male  and  female  should  accidentally  find  each  other  ‘‘in  the 
primeval  forest”  nothing  happens,  and  the  ‘‘advantageous” 
variations  are  swamped  in  the  general  mass  of  the  species  sup- 
liosed  not  to  vary. 

What  totally  false  ideas  of  Nature  such  critics  must  have, 
both  as  to  the  numbers  of  individuals  in  every  common,  wide¬ 
spread,  and  dominant  species,  and  as  to  the  nature  and  amount 
of  variation,  to  imagine  that  the  very  existence  of  the  organic 
world  during  each  period  of  changing  conditions  should  have  been 
dependent  on  the  chance  meetings  of  single  individuals — that, 
having  millions,  even  hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions  to  her 
hand.  Nature  should  be  dependent  on  a  few  scattered  individuals 
only ! 

Let  us  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  numbers  of  individuals  in 
most  of  the  common  species.  The  ‘‘Brambling” — one  of  our 
rather  common  autumn  and  winter  migrants — comes  to  us  often 
in  immense  flocks  of  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  individuals  each.  It  breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
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feeding  its  young  on  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  other  flies  \ 
that  often  darken  the  air  in  those  regions ;  and  in  early  autumn  t 
spreads  southward  over  all  Europe  and  a  good  deal  of  Asia,  only  1 
a  kind  of  small  overflow  of  the  migrating  stream  coming  to  us.  j 
On  the  Continent  the  numbers  have  been  occasionally  estimated.  \ 
In  liOrraine  in  1765  about  twenty  thousand  were  killed  everv  j 
night  for  many  nights  in  succession,  and  in  1865  in  Luxembourg,  H 
a  single  flight  was  estimated  by  a  French  ornithologist  to  have 
numbered  sixty  millions  of  birds.  What  must  have  been  the 
numbers  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  much  of  North  i 
Africa  and  Asia?  Probably  a  thousand  millions  would  be  below 
the  mark.  And  with  these  all  varying,  in  every  part  and  organ 
to  the  large  amount  shown  to  exist  in  every  common  species 
which  has  been  measured,  and  with  such  very  slow  changes  of 
the  environment  as  w^e  know  to  occur,  there  is  hardly  any  con¬ 
ceivable  modification  that  could  be  required  to  bring  such  a  species 
into  harmony  with  the  new  conditions,  but  such  as  would  easily 
be  effected  in  even  a  few  generations. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Nature  does  not  act  by  pre¬ 
serving  favourable  variations  in  such  characters  only  as  we  can 
observe  and  measure,  but  in  their  results,  as  shown  in  faculties 
and  powers  of  action  ;  and  as  regards  any  such  faculty  or  power 
the  whole  adult  population  of  every  species  can  always  be  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  those  which  possess  the  faculty 
in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  than  the  mean  value.  Thus,  if  a 
new  enemy  comes  into  a  country,  and  can  be  avoided  or  escaped 
only  by  a  combination  of  watchfulness  and  speed  (or  any  other  | 
combination  of  characters)  then  the  whole  mass  of  a  species  will 
consist  of  those  which  possess  the  combination  in  a  degree  above  * 
the  average,  or  below  it.  In  countries  like  Europe  or  North  j 
America  there  wilt  be  many  hundred  millions  of  each  sort;  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  new  enemy  could  at  once  extermi-  i 
nate  even  the  less  adapted  half.  The  better  adapted  w’ould 
almost  wholly  escape,  and  would  thenceforth,  by  producing  their  i 
like,  increase  the  adaptation  of  the  w’hole  species  year  by  year 
till  only  a  moderate  toll  could  be  taken  by  the  enemy.  And  it  j 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  enemy  would  not  limit  ^ 
its  attacks  to  one  species  only,  but  would,  for  a  number  of  years,  ^ 
find  an  ample  supply  of  food  by  capturing  the  young  and  the  j 
less-adapted  members  of  perhaps  a  score  or  even  a  hundred 
species  inhabiting  the  same  country,  so  that  there  would  be 
ample  time  for  the  better  adapted  portion  to  raise  its  standard 
year  by  year,  owing  to  the  regular  elimination  of  the  less  fit  in 
regard  to  this  special  enemy.  The  enemy  would  itself  bring 
about  the  adaptation  to  the  new  and  somewhat  less  favourable 
environment  its  presence  had  created. 
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Now  I  cannot  imagine  any  state  of  things  to  which  this 
reasoning  wnll  not  apply.  No  living  thing  can  continue  to  exist 
which  is  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  all  the  recurring  phases  of 
its  environment,  inorganic  and  organic.  The  completeness  and 
generality  of  the  adjustment  is  indicated,  as  Darwin  has  pointed 
out,  by  the  average  number  of  individuals  in  a  species  and  the 
extent  of  the  area  it  occupies ;  and  it  is  the  populous  and  wide¬ 
spread  species  which  vary  most,  and  which,  under  changed  con¬ 
ditions,  give  rise  to  several  divergent  new  forms,  or  species, 
each  of  them  often  adapted  to  fill  some  special  place  in  the 
economy  of  Nature. 

It  follows — not  as  a  theory  but  as  a  fact — that  whenever  any 
advantageous  variation  is  needed,  it  can  only  consist  in  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  of  some  power  or  faculty  already  existing, 
and  variations  of  these  powers  or  faculties  do  actually  occur  in 
every  dominant  species,  not  by  ones  or  twos  as  the  popular  critics 
assume,  but  at  least  by  millions  and  in  most  cases  by  hundreds 
or  by  thousands  of  millions. 

What  midsummer  madness  then  is  this  often  repeated  tale  of 
the  one  or  two  superior  individuals  meeting  by  chance  in  the 
primeval  forest ! 

Hardly  less  remote  from  the  actual  facts  and  processes  of 
Xatnre  wliich  are  effective  in  originating  new'  species,  are  those 
modern  studies  termed  Mutationism  and  Mendelism,  w'hich  deal 
only  with  some  of  the  rarer  forms  of  variation  occurring  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  domestication  or  cultivation.  Yet  the 
students  of  these  strictly  limited  phenomena  which  have  seldom 
been  found  under  natural  conditions  .sometimes  claim  for  them 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  entire  organic  world 
comparable  with  that  of  universal  variation  and  unceasing 
elimination  of  the  least  adapted  portion. 

To  both  these  theories  the  objection  put  forth  by  Ijord 
Salisbiuy  does  really  apply,  because  they  deal  with  rarely  occur¬ 
ring  forms  of  variation.  Herbert  Spencer’s  objection  as  to  the 
need  of  many  coincident  and  co-ordinated  variations  in  order 
to  bring  about  improved  powers  or  qualities,  also  applies  to  them 
with  very  great  force,  because,  even  the  single  variations  being 
rare  in  Nature,  combinations  of  co-ordinated  variations  would 
hardly  ever  occur.  But  neither  objection  applies  to  Darwinism, 
because  the  many  millions  of  individual  differences  constantly 
present  in  dominant  species  would  supply  the  combinations  w'hich 
lead  to  increased  capacities  and  pow'ers  of  action  in  ample 
quantity. 

Protective  Colours  and  Mimicry. 

Among  the  innumerable  subjects  of  interest  presented  by  living 
things  which  are  only  intelligible  by  means  of  the  facts  and 
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processes  w'hich  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  before  you,  are  those  t 
of  protective  coloration  among  the  more  highly  organised  a 
animals,  and  the  endless  modifications  of  flow^ers  and  fruit  so  as 
to  benefit  the  former  by  securing  cross-fertilisation,  and  the  c 
latter  by  aiding  in  their  wider  dispersal.  a 

Most  persons  interested  in  Nature  know  something  of  the  t 

phenomena  of  mimicry  which,  since  its  discovery  by  Bates  soon  t 

after  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  has  been  greatlv  i 

extended  in  its  range  and  somewhat  improved  in  its  explana-  I 

tion,  so  that  it  now  forms  one  of  the  most  important  branches  1 

of  the  study  of  insects  as  regards  adaptation  to  their  environment.  c 

In  every  department  of  Nature  colour  is  one  of  the  most  vari-  s 

able  of  all  characters,  and  it  is  this  variability,  together  with  the  i 

enormous  importance  to  all  insects  of  concealment  from  or  pro-  t 

tection  against  their  innumerable  enemies,  especially  in  tropical  1 

countries,  that  has  enabled  those  minute  and  striking  resemblances 
to  be  brought  about  that  were  long  the  greatest  puzzle  to  the  i 

naturalists  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  them  in  their  ( 

native  haunts. 

The  facts  already  given  with  regard  to  the  universality  of  ] 
variation,  enormous  powers  of  multiplication,  and  incessant 
weeding  out  of  the  unfit  afford  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  colour,  in  all  their  variety  and  beauty,  while  no 
other  adequate  explanation  has  ever  been  set  forth,  or  even 
attempted. 

Concluding  Bemarlxs. 

In  concluding  this  necessarily  incomplete  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  facts  which  alone  render  Organic  Evolution  in¬ 
telligible,  I  must  again  impress  upon  my  readers  the  enormous 
scale  upon  which  Nature  works.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I 
have  put  before  them  a  number  of  figures,  not  easily  accessible  to 
the  general  reader,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  life,  whether  in  its  endless  diversity  of  types  and 
of  specific  forms,  or  the  overwhelming  quantity  of  the  individuals 
comprised  in  all  the  more  dominant  species. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  show  by  direct  evidence  and  illustra¬ 
tion  the  universality  of  variation,  pervading  every  part  and 
organ,  every  form  of  action,  every  sense,  instinct,  and  emotion; 
and  further,  that  these  variations  are  not  “infinitesimal,”  as  so 
often  stated,  not  even  small  in  proportion  to  the  mean  dimensions, 
but  of  such  amounts  as  arc  easily  to  be  seen  even  without 
measurements.  Everyone  knows  that  no  two  of  his  friend’s 
children  are  so  much  alike  that  the  difference  cannot  be  at  once 
perceived  when  they^  are  together ;  and  this  is  true  throughout 
Nature,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  huntsman  knows  each  of 
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his  hounds  and  the  shepherd  each  of  his  sheep,  and  recognises 
also  their  differences  of  faculty  and  character. 

The  enormous  powers  of  increase,  year  by  year,  and  the 
complex  relations  and  interactions  of  all  the  various  plants  and 
animals  that  live  together  in  each  considerable  area,  complete 
the  series  of  facts  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  render  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion  inevitable.  And  the  reason  why  this  great  principle  is 
not  seen  and  recognised  by  every  observer  is,  firstly,  because  it 
has  not  been  systematically  looked  for,  but  mainly  perhaps  » 
because  it  only  occurs  on  a  large  scale  under  permanently 
changed  conditions  of  the  environment.  There  are,  however, 
several  cases  in  which  it  has  been  clearly  seen  at  work — in  the 
rabbits  of  Porto  Santo,  the  mice  upon  an  island  in  Dublin  Bay, 
the  sparrows  in  the  Ehode  Island  blizzard,  and  the  crabs  in 
Plymouth  Sound — all  briefly  described  in  my  Darwinism. 

Again,  we  must  always  remember  that  w’here  we  observe  or 
experiment  with  tens  or  hundreds  of  individuals.  Nature  carries 
on  her  work  with  millions  and  thousands  of  millions;  that, 
whereas  our  observations  are  only  intermittent  and  for  short 
periods.  Nature  acts  perpetually  and  has  so  acted  throughout  all 
past  geological  time;  and,  lastly,  that  while  we  are  concerned 
with  one  or  two  species  at  a  time ,  and  to  a  large  extent  ignorantly 
and  blindly,  she  acts  simultaneously  on  all  living  things — plants 
as  well  as  animals,  that  occupy  the  same  area — and  always  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preserve  every  advantageous  variation,  however 
slight,  in  all  those  which  are  destined  to  continue  the  race  and 
to  become,  step  by  step,  modified  into  new  species  in  strict 
adaptation  to  the  new  conditions  which  are  slowly  being  evolved. 

It  is  only  by  continually  keeping  in  our  minds  all  the  facts  of 
Nature  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  that  we  can  possibly 
realise  and  comprehend  the  great  problems  presented  by  the 
World  of  Life — its  persistence  in  ever-varying  but  unchecked 
development  throughout  the  geological  ages,  the  exact  adapta¬ 
tions  of  every  species  to  its  actual  environment  both  inorganic  and 
organic,  and  the  exquisite  forms  of  beauty  and  harmony  in  flower 
and  fruit,  in  mammal  and  bird,  in  mollusc  and  in  the  infinitude 
of  the  insect-tribes,  which  have  all  been  brought  into  existence 
through  the  unknown  but  supremely  marvellous  powers  of  Life 
in  strict  relation  to  the  great  law  of  Usefulness,  which  constitutes 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Darwinism. 

Before  concluding  I  must,  however,  add  a  few  words  to  avoid 
misconception.  Neither  Darwinism  nor  any  other  theory  in 
science  or  philosophy  can  give  more  than  a  secondary  explanation 
of  phenomena.  Some  deeper  [X)wer  or  cause  always  has  to  be 
postulated.  T  have  here  claimed  that  the  known  facts,  when 
fully  examined  and  reasoned  out,  are  adequate  to  explain  the 
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method  of  Organic  Evolution  ;  yet  the  underlying  fundamental 
causes  are,  and  will  probably  ever  remain,  not  only  unknown 
but  even  inconceivable  by  us.  The  mysterious  power  we  term 
life,  which  alone  renders  possible  the  production  from  a  few 
of  the  chemical  elements  of  such  diverse  fabrics  as  bone 
and  skin,  horn  and  hair,  muscle  and  nerve,  and  brain  cells; 
which  from  identical  soil,  water,  and  air,  manufactures  all  the 
infinitely  varied  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  —  the 
•  thousand  delicious  fmits  for  our  use  and  enjoyment,  the 
endless  woods  and  fibres,  gums  and  oils  and  resins,  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  our  ever-developing  arts  and  manufactures,  will 
surely  never  be  explained — as  many  suppose  they  will  be,  in 
terms  of  mere  matter  and  motion. 

But  beyond  even  these  marvels  is  the  yet  greater  marvel  of 
that  ever-present  organising  and  guiding  power,  which— to  take 
a  single  example — generation  after  generation,  and  even  year 
after  year  during  the  life  of  the  individual,  builds  up  anew  that 
most  wonderful  congeries  of  organs,  the  bird’s  covering  of 
feathers.  Not  only  is  a  feather  a  miracle  of  complex  structure, 
in  every  minutest  part  adapted  for  most  important  and  even 
vital  ends,  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  no  two  feathers  on 
any  bird  are  absolutely  identical,  varying  in  contour,  in  curva¬ 
ture,  in  rigidity,  in  size,  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  so 
that  each  fulfils  its  special  purpose.  And  beyond  this,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  these  feathers  are  adorned  with  colours, 
which  are  infinitely  varied,  and  which  we  can  so  often 
perceive  to  be  of  use  to  the  individual,  the  sex,  or  the  species, 
that  we  conclude  all  to  be  so.  But  to  produce  the  result  of  well- 
defined  and  very  constant  colours,  shades,  and  patterns  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bird,  each  feather  has  to  be  coloured  on  that 
])ortion  of  its  surface  which  is  not  overlapped  by  the  adjoining 
feathers  at  the  time  when  the  colour  is  needed,  and  this  is  invari¬ 
ably  the  case. 

Every  attempt  to  explain  these  phenomena — even  Darwin's 
highly  complex  and  difficult  theory  of  Pangenesis — utterly  breaks 
down;  so  that  now,  even  the  extreme  monists,  such  as  Haeckel, 
are  driven  to  the  supposition  that  every  ultimate  cell  is  a 
conscious,  intelligent  individual,  that  knows  where  to  go  and  what 
to  do,  goes  there  and  does  it ! 

These  unavailing  efforts  to  explain  the  inexplicable,  whether 
in  the  details  of  any  one  living  thing,  or  in  the  origin  of  life 
itself,  seem  to  me  to  lead  us  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that 
beyond  and  above  all  terrestrial  agencies  there  is  some  great 
source  of  cncrqy  and  quidance,  which  in  unknown  ways  pervades 
every  form  of  organised  life,  and  of  which  w'e  ourselves  are  the 
ultimate  and  fore-ordained  outcome.  Alfred  E.  W.\llace. 
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The  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of 
“Osborne  versus  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  ” 
will,  if  sustained  by  the  House  of  Lords,  confine  within  very 
narrow  limits  the  lawful  scope  of  trade  union  activity. 

Henceforth,  just  as  a  joint  stock  company  may  not  lawfully 
engage  in  any  business  or  enterprise  not  described  or  foretold 
in  its  memorandum  of  association  so,  according  to  this  decision, 
a  trade  union  may  not  devote  itself  to  any  objects  other  than 
those  specified  in  the  trade  union  statutes  of  1871  and  1876. 
The  objects  thus  specified  are  to  be  found  in  the  definition  of  a 
trade  union  as  set  forth  in  the  statutes  and  in  certain  references 
in  the  statutes  to  the  well-known  operations  of  trade  unions 
in  the  provision  of  benefits  to  members  by  way  of  insurance  and 
otherwise. 

I  am  constrained  in  the  pages  of  this  Review’  to  refrain  from 
any  close  or  critical  examination  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  from  the  standpoint  of  a  lawyer,  this  is  the  function 
of  a  legal  journal,  and  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  general 
observ<ations  thereon.  It  is,  indeed,  notew'orthy  that  tw’o  of  the 
three  distinguished  lawyers  w’ho  participated  in  the  judgment 
were,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  both  well  known  for  their  sturdy  Liberalism  and 
strong  popular  sympathies.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  for  it 
signally  repels  the  discreditable  suggestion,  not  infrequently 
made,  that  unpopular  decisions  of  judges  are  often  due  to  political 
or  social  prejudices  and  antipathies  on  their  part. 

But  while  personal  or  vulgar  partisan  prejudices  rarely  infect 
the  judicial  bench,  the  history  of  British  jurisprudence  constantly 
reminds  us  that  the  judicature  are  ever  striving  to  adapt,  without 
violent  distortion,  the  statute  and  common  law’  to  the  broad 
doctrines  of  morality  and  expediency  and  the  constantly  changing 
conditions  of  society.  Thus,  on  reading  the  judgments,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  wdth  the  impression  that  the  learned 
judges  w’ere  very  largely  influenced  in  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  arrived  by  the  consideration  that  contrary  conclusions 
'vonld  involve  consequences  under  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  of 
190fi  abhorrent  to  every  sound  principle  of  law'  and  common 
sense. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  statute  has  rendered  trade 
unions  immune  from  all  actions  of  w’rong  whether  the  wrong 
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be  committed  by  the  union  acting  directly  as  a  quasi-corporate 
body  or  through  its  agents  or  servants.  I  was,  I  think,  the  onlv 
Ijiberal  member  who  actively  opposed  the  concession  of  this 
extravagant  privilegium.  My  late  lamented  friend,  Sir  J 
Lawson  Walton ,  shared  my  views ;  but  in  his  official  position  as 
Attorney-General  he  was  compelled,  though  with  great  reluct¬ 
ance,  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry.  Mv 
opposition  to  the  measure  in  its  present  form  was  conceived  as 
much  in  the  interest  of  trade  unions  as  in  vindication  of  the 
general  principles  which  govern  the  jurisprudence  of  civilised 
countries,  and  I  ventured  to  argue  that  this  privilege  would  in 
the  end  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  trade  unions,  for  the  inevit¬ 
able  tendency  of  the  Courts  would  be  to  limit  within  the 
narrowest  confines  the  conditions  under  which  this  privilege 
could  be  successfully  asserted.  My  vaticination,  which  com¬ 
manded  only  slight  attention,  has  been  fulfilled  and  hereon,  as 
abundantly  illustrative  of  my  argument  that  their  contemplation 
of  the  consequences,  which  this  immunity  under  the  Act  of  1906 
could  entail,  largely  influenced  their  judgment,  I  may  quote  the 
words  of  the  IMaster  of  the  Rolls  in  the  course  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  : — “But  I  think,”  he  says,  “it  is  permissible  to  refer  to 
the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  which  applies  to  every  trade  union 
under  the  earlier  Acts.  It  seems  to  me  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  the  immunities  and  exemptions  conferred  by  that  Act  can 
have  been  intended  to  apply  to  any  business  which  a  trade  union 
might  add  to  what  I  may  call  strictly  trade  union  purposes.  In 
short,  that  Act  confirms  the  view  that  a  trade  union  registered 
under  the  earlier  Acts  must  he  a  body  with  limited  objects.” 

The  two  Lords  Justices,  in  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion, 
justify  their  opinion  by  a  similar  appeal  to  the  Act  of  1906,  not. 
be  it  observed,  that  the  Act  of  1906  in  any  way  defines  the  sphere 
of  trade  union  activity,  but  because  to  place  a  more  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  the  definition  of  a  trade  union  under  the  Acts 
of  1871  and  1876  would  involve  collateral  consequences  from 
which  the  Court  naturally  shrank.  In  effect  the  Court  said  to 
trade  unions  : — “You  enjoy  immunity  from  actions  for  damages 
for  wrongs  you  may  commit  in  your  operations  as  a  combination 
to  raise  wages  or  reduce  hours  of  labour,  in  your  functions  as  a 
collector  and  distributor  of  benefits  for  workmen  and  their 
families,  in  your  business  as  an  insurance  society,  because  in 
granting  you  this  quantum  of  immunity  the  language  of  the 
statutes  is  unequivocal,  but  by  our  construction  of  the  statutes 
of  1871  and  1876  we  decide  that  you  must  confine  yourselves  to 
the  functions  above  stated,  and  we  are  largely  constrained  so  to 
construe  these  statutes  because  if  your  functions  v.'cre  not  so 
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confined  you  would,  under  the  Act  of  1906,  enjoy  an  absolute 
immunity  from  all  actions  of  tort  arising  in  the  course  of  any 
business  you  might  carry  on,  which  the  legislature  never  could 
have  intended.” 

Before  proceeding  to  criticise  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  to  consider  its  consequence,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  trade  unions  and  the  policy  in 
relation  to  them  pursued  by  the  legislature  and  the  judicature. 

It  may  interest  the  curious  to  speculate  whether  trade  unions 
are  historically  associated  with  those  mediaeval  trade  guilds  which 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  control  and  development  of  our 
industries  and  commerce,  or  whether  they  were  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  organisations,  the  offspring  of  more  modern  conditions 
which  divided  producers  into  the  three  classes,  namely, 
capitalists,  entrepreneurs,  and  workmen.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article  it  is,  however,  sufficient  to  take  note  of  two  facts  which 
are  inseparable  from  all  trade  combinations,  whether  they  be  of 
employers  or  workmen,  that  they  are  and  always  have  been 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  conditions  which 
regulate  the  rewards  which  those  who  combine  may  receive  for 
their  services,  be  those  services  the  supply  of  capital  or  the 
provision  of  superintendence,  or  manual  labour;  and,  secondly, 
that  these  combinations,  whether  they  take  the  ancient  form  of 
craft-guilds  of  masters,  or  their  modern  form  of  associations  of 
employers,  or  societies  of  men  who  combine  the  functions  of  the 
capitalist,  the  entrepreneur  and  the  workmen,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  London  Watermen,  or  the  modern  instance  of  an  industrial 
co-operative  society,  or  of  the  association  or  union  of  workmen 
only,  one  and  all  intentionally  operate  so  as  to  impose  checks 
upon  the  freedom  of  competition  or,  to  employ  the  language  of 
lawyers,  “in  restraint  of  trade.” 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  the  economic  policy  of  Parliament 
was  directed  to  the  same  end  as  that  of  these  combinations, 
namely,  in  restraint  of  trade ;  the  same  policy  which  dominated 
its  international  relations  inspired  its  legislative  action  in  the 
most  minute  regulation  of  international  trade  and  industry.  But 
long  after  statesmen  learned  the  folly  of  legislative  interference 
with  the  natural  tendencies  of  trade  the  most  severe  and  oppres¬ 
sive  measures  against  combinations  of  workmen  were  enacted 
and  rigidly  enforced. 

Trade  unions,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  them,  first 
came  into  existence  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
at  their  inception  they  were  probably  little  more  than  “  Sick  and 
Burial  Clubs,”  but  they  naturally  developed  into  organisations 
for  regulating  the  rates  of  wages,  reducing  the  hours  of  labour. 
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and  otherwise  affording  the  workman  protection  in  his  unequal 
struggle  with  the  employer. 

But  the  trade  union  was  an  illegal  institution  because  it  was 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade ;  no  contract  which  it  entered 
into  would  be  recognised  or  enforced  by  the  Courts ;  its  funds 
were  unprotected  by  the  law,  and  their  fraudulent  appropriation 
or  theft  was  no  crime ;  to  be  a  member  of  a  trade  union  was  to 
commit  the  crime  of  conspiracy  and  be  subject  to  its  pains  and 
penalties. 

The  legislature  was  quick  to  take  alarm  at  the  advent  of 
w’orkmen’s  combinations,  and  in  the  years  1799  and  1800  by  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  ^  sought  their  destruction.  In  the  light  of 
to-day  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  are  strange  reading  ;  the  former 
Act,  after  reciting  that  “ journeymen-manufacturers  and  work¬ 
men  have  endeavoured  by  meetings  and  combination  to  obtain 
advance  of  their  wages  and  to  effectuate  other  illegal  purposes” 
enacts  that  all  contracts  and  agreements,  oral  or  in  writing, 
betw'een  journeymen  manufacturers  or  other  w'orkmen  to  raise 
wages,  shorten  hours  of  labour,  or  for  decreasing  their  quantity 
of  work  or  for  controlling  or  in  any  way  affecting  any  person  or 
persons  carrying  on  any  trade,  manufacture,  or  business  in  the 
conduct  or  management  thereof,  shall  be  illegal,  and  any  journey¬ 
man  manufacturer  or  workman  so  doing  shall  be  sent  to  gaol 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  severity  of  this  legislation  produced  the  inevitable  re¬ 
action  ;  in  1824  Parliament  repealed  the  Act  of  1879.  This 
statute  is  too  interesting  not  to  deserve  a  passing  notice ;  it 
swept  away  by  one  stroke  all  statutes  which  rendered  criminal 
agreements  or  combinations  by  masters  or  men  to  lower  or 
raise  wages,  increase  or  decrease  hours  of  labour  or  quantity  of 
work,  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any 
business  or  trade.  It  rendered  penal  violence  or  intimi¬ 
dation  to  force  w’orkmen  to  quit  their  employment,  or  to  compel 
an  employer  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
his  business.  The  alarm  of  the  employers  at  this  unrestricted 
right  of  workmen  to  combine  led  to  an  amending  Act  in  1825, 
which  confined  the  right  of  combination  by  workmen  for  the 
improvement  of  their  conditions  of  labour  to  those  who  were 
directly  concerned  in  the  particular  employment  to  w’hich  the 
grievance  attached ;  but  the  right  of  peaceful  combination  by 
workmen  was  in  principle  established,  and  thenceforth  the  main 
disabilities  under  which  trade  unions  laboured  w’ere  the  doctrine 
of  restraint  of  trade,  which  rendered  them  illegal  associations 
in  so  far  that  they  had  no  legal  status  for  the  protection  of  their 
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funds  against  criminals  or  wrongdoers,  and  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  which  still  exposed  workmen  taking  part  in  a 
strike  to  prosecution  for  conspiracy,  even  though  no  violence  or 
intimidation  were  employed,  and  also  to  civil  actions  of  tort. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  the  trade  unions  secured  what 
appeared  to  be  their  final  emancipation  in  the  Trade  Union  Acts 
of  1871  and  1876  and  the  Conspiracy  Act  of  1875.  Thenceforth 
the  path  of  trade  unions  seemed  to  be  made  easy  and  smooth ; 
the  right  of  combination  was  fully  established,  the  security  of 
their  funds  was  assured,  their  members  in  striving  to  secure 
better  conditions  of  employment  by  means  of  strikes  could  no 
longer  be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  and  the  doctrine  of  restraint 
of  trade,  so  far  as  trade  unions  were  concerned,  was  exploded. 

But  after  thirty  years’  calm  and  security  trade  unions  sufTerial 
a  rude  awakening  in  what  is  known  as  the  Taff  Vale  case. 
Trade  unions,  when  the  law  regarded  them  as  unlawful  societies, 
had  no  legal  existence ;  they  therefore  could  neither  sue  nor  be 
sued.  The  first  disability  w'as  a  disadvantage,  the  second  an 
advantage.  The  legislature  by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1876  relieved 
them  of  their  disadvantage,  and  it  w^as  generally  believed  pre¬ 
served  for  them  the  advantage  of  immunity  from  being  sued. 
But  in  the  Taff  Vale  case  the  Courts  held  otherwise,  and  there¬ 
upon  trade  unions  became  liable  for  damages  to  any  person  who 
suffered  wrong  by  their  act  or  that  of  their  agents.  The  situa¬ 
tion  became  one  of  serious  peril  to  trade  unions,  for  they  might 
be  amerced  in  enormous  damages  through  the  indiscretion  of 
some  humble  official  who  might  be  held  in  law  to  be  their  agent. 
The  unions  were  not  long  in  securing  a  remedy  of  the  most 
drastic  character  without  limitations,  conditions,  or  restrictions; 
the  Act  of  1906  afforded  trade  unions  absolute  immunity  from 
actions  of  tort. 

But  equally,  if  not  more,  serious  in  its  effects  upon  the  power 
of  trade  unions  and  their  value  as  organising  forces  in  the 
interests  of  labour  is  the  decision,  with  which  this  article  is 
concerned,  which  lays  down  in  unequivocal  terms  that  hencefortli 
trade  unions  are  in  law  confined  to  the  very  primitive  operations 
of  a  group  of  workmen  seeking  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  their 
employment,  or  to  raise  a  benevolent  fund  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

History  has  demonstrated,  indeed,  how  futile  are  the  efforts 
of  a  judicature,  or  even  of  a  legislature,  to  defeat  the  progress  of 
any  great  movement  which  possesses  popular  support.  In  this 
relation  T  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  language  of  an 
American  economist  of  no  mean  repute.^  In  discussing  the 

(1)  Walker’s  Political  Economy. 
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action  of  trade  unions  he  says  : — “For  centuries  it  had  been  a 
crime  by  statute  for  workmen  to  combine  to  raise  wages  or 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  while  masters  were  left  perfectly 
free  to  combine  to  lower  wages  or  lengthen  the  hours  of  labour 
The  beginning  of  the  century  found  the  labouring  classes  of 
England  almost  destitute  of  political  franchises,  unaccustomed 
to  discussion  and  the  free  communication  of  thought,  tax-ridden, 
poverty-stricken,  illiterate.  What  else  than  the  series  of  fierce 
revolts,  the  rebellions  of  down-trodden  labour,  which  followed 
Huskisson’s  Act  of  1824,  could  in  an  equal  period  of  time,  or, 
indeed,  at  smaller  cost,  have  taught  the  labourers  of  England  to 
respect  themselves,  could  have  made  the  latter  equally  confident 
and  self-reliant  in  pressing  home  a  quiet  demand,  or  made  the 
former  equally  solicitous  to  refuse  no  demand  that  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  conceded?” 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  Court  of  Appeal  mainly  founded 
their  judgment  on  the  ground  that  in  their  opinion  a  trade  union 
in  its  operations  and  in  the  application  of  its  funds  is  strictly 
confined  to  the  purposes  and  objects  expressly  contemplated  by 
the  Acts  of  1871  and  1876.  The  language  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  is  perfectly  explicit  upon  this  point,  and  I  therefore 
quote  it  : — “But  it  is  argued,”  he  says,  “that  a  trade  union 
registered  under  and  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1871  and 
thereby  constituted  not  a  corporation  but  a  species  of  quasi¬ 
corporation  can,  in  addition  to  the  objects  plainly  indicated  in 
,  the  statutory  definition  of  a  trade  union  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  Act  with  any  provisions  ancillary  to  these  objects,  also  add 
any  other  object  not  otherwise  illegal.  Thus  it  may  carry  on 
a  trade,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of 
members  imposed  by  Section  IV.  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862, 
or  it  may  devote  its  funds  to  the  promotion  of  any  political  or 
religious  party,  or  to  the  encouragement  of  any  athletic  sports, 
and  it  will  none  the  less  be  a  trade  union  wdth  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  disabilities  of  a  trade  union.  I  am  unable  to 
accede  to  this  argument.  The  definition  contained  in  the  Act 
of  1871  or  the  amended  definition  of  Section  16  of  the  Act  of 
1876  is  a  limited  and  restrictive  definition.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
not  competent  for  a  trade  union  either  originally  to  insert  in  its 
objects,  or  by  amendment  to  add  to  its  objects,  something  so 
wholly  distinct  from  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Trade  Union 
Acts  as  a  provision  to  secure  parliamentary  representation.” 

I  do  not  presume  to  criticise  the  interpretation  placed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  upon  the  statutes;  that  interpretation,  subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  must  be  regarded  as 
sound,  but  if  this  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  statutes  one  is 
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forced  to  the  conclusion  either  that  the  legislature,  in  securing  a 
legal  status  for  trade  unions,  made  use  of  the  most  infelicitous 
language  to  compass  that  object,  or  that  it  deliberately  intended, 
of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  the  debates  of 
1870  and  1875,  to  confine  trade  unions  to  the  narrow  field  of 
wage  regulation  and  thus  remove  them  from  the  pursuit  of  those 
higher  aims,  political,  social,  and  moral,  to  which  they  were 
already  devoted. 

It  is  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  historical  antecedents 
of  trade  unions  to  suggest,  as  at  least  one  of  the  Lord  Justices 
did,  that  prior  to  the  Acts  of  1871  and  187G  they  were  mere 
fighting  machines  against  employers,  and  dispensers  of  sick  and 
mortuary  benefits.  At  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence 
trade  unions  were  merely  sick  and  benefit  clubs  and  mutual 
improvement  societies.  True  they  rapidly  developed,  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  industry  which  followed  the  invention  of 
machinery,  into  labour-protecting  organisations.  But,  long  before 
the  legislation  of  1871  and  1876,  trade  unions  had  larger  concep¬ 
tions  and  nobler  ideals  as  to  their  duties  and  their  destiny  than 
those  to  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  confines  them ;  in  the  year 
1847  almost  every  trade  union  was  a  fighting  unit  for  political 
purposes;  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe, 
il.P.,  a  well-known  popular  leader  of  that  time,  the  majority 
of  unions  organised  themselves  into  a  political  federation  to 
promote  the  Chartist  propaganda ;  they  even  constituted  them¬ 
selves  employers  of  labour,  and  taxed  for  this  purpose  the  various 
trade  unions  in  accordance  with  their  means  of  payment ;  they 
employed  shoemakers,  stockingers,  glove  makers,  nail  makers, 
and  frame-work  knitters,  and  started  a  scheme  for  sinking  a  shaft 
to  employ  coal  miners;  later  on,  in  the  ’sixties,  they  did  that 
which  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  just  decided  they  have  no  right 
to  do :  they  subscribed  from  their  funds  for  the  election  expenses 
of  Mr.  Odger  and  Mr.  Mottershead  as  parliamentary  candidates. 

It  must  be  observed  that  while  trade  unions  were  so  acting 
they  w'ere  by  no  means  small  and  insignificant  bodies ;  in  the 
aggregate,  in  the  year  1847,  they  numbered  not  less  than 
2,000,000  members — in  fact,  possessing  the  same  numerical 
strength  as  at  the  present  day  ^ — and  when  the  legislation  of 
1871  was  entered  upon  they  pursued  the  same  policy  and  pro¬ 
moted  similar  projects.  It  is  quite  impossible,  therefore,  to 
accept  what  Lord  Justice  Moulton  suggests,  that  Parliament 

(H  My  authority  for  the  number  of  members  is  a  statement  of  Mr.  Robson, 
secretary  of  the  Boilermakers’  Society,  in  a  speech  made  by  him  on  July  20th, 
1347,  and  reported  in  The  Labourer,  a  weekly  magazine  of  about  the  same 
date. 
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conceived  the  objects  of  trade  unions  to  be  exclusively  ooiitiuej 
to  the  limited  purposes  the  Court  of  Appeal  permits.  Can  it 
indeed  be  credited  that  when  Parliament  afforded  them  legal 
protection  for  their  funds,  and  constituted  them  lawful  institu¬ 
tions,  it  deliberately  intended  that  they  should  thenceforth  be 
precluded  from  those  spheres  of  beneficial  action  to  which  they 
generously  devoted  their  energies,  to  the  gain  not  only  of  the 
industrial  classes  but  of  the  whole  body  politic? 

Trade  unions  are  not  merely  concerned  with  the  material 
well-being  of  their  members.  They  have  played  for  a  long  time 
past  a  conspicuous  part  in  promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  they  have  been 
generous  donors  to  the  cause  of  education  ;  at  the  present  moment 
I  have  before  me  a  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  University 
and  working-class  representatives ;  they  propound  a  scheme  for 
the  admission  to  the  University  of  Oxford  of  “working  men.” 
The  scheme,  though  well  intended,  is  fantastic,  but  I  only  refei 
to  the  report  to  quote  one  sentence  therefrom  as  follows 
“The  second  source  from  which  we  think  money  might  be 
obtained  for  the  maintenance  of  working-class  students  in  Oxford 
is  to  be  found  in  the  funds  of  the  labour  organisations.  The 
public-spirited  and  far-sighted  aetion  of  great  trade  unions  such 
as  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  the  South  Wales  Miners’  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  Steel  Smelters’  Society,  the  Northern  Counties 
Weavers’  Association,  and  of  several  others,  has  supplied  the 
scholarships  needed  to  maintain  some  of  their  members  at 
Ruskin  College.’’  If  these  grants  have  been  made'  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  trade  unions,  as  must  be  assumed,  they 
were,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  illegal. 
They  must  henceforth  cease,  and  probably  the  trustees  of  the 
various  trade  union  funds  might  be  compelled  by  a  court  of  law 
or  equity  to  make  good  the  amounts  so  granted. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
upon  a  question  to  which  the  Lord  Justices  Moulton  and  Farwell 
attached  much  wmight.  They  held  that  an  agreement  to  provide 
money  for  the  election  and  maintenance  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  condition  of  his  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  the  managers  of  a  political  party  in  relation  to 
his  parliamentary  action  on  all  questions  which  might  arise  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  against  public  policy  and  therefore 
void.  Lord  Justice  Moulton  attached  no  qualification  to  thi? 
rule.  The  condition,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  void,  even 
though  the  object  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  was  solely  for 
the  “public  good.” 
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A  judicial  exposition  on  this  unstable  doctrine  concerning 
“public  policy  ”  differs  from  an  elucidation  of  a  legal  problem  in 
that  its  treatment  must  necessarily  be  wholly  unscientific— a 
mere  matter  of  opinion — the  product  of  the  sentiment,  or  the 
prejudice  of  the  critic.  As  a  distinguished  judge  many  years 
ago  observed,  “public  policy  is  an  unruly  horse,  dangerous  to 
ride,”  a  sentiment  which  had  the  support  of  other  weighty 
authority  to  the  effect  that  “this  branch  of  the  law  should  not 
be  extended,  as  judges  are  more  to  be  trusted  as  interpreters  of 
the  law  than  as  expounders  of  what  is  called  ‘  public  policy.’  ” 

Lord  Justice  Moulton  compares  the  agreement  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  to  act  in  the  House  of  Commons  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  managers  of  the  political  body  to  which  he  is 
attached — that  is,  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  body 
itself— to  the  criminal  act  of  bribery  at  parliamentary  elections. 
Surely  there  is  a  vital  distinction  between  the  two  things  :  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  bribed  is  to  secure  his  own  pecuniary 
benefit  regardless  of  other  considerations,  and  this  by  secret 
agreement  with  the  briber.  In  the  case  of  the  Ijabour  candidate 
this  motive  is  not  only  olovious,  but  probably  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  non-existent ;  the  contributor  of  the  fund  acts 
from  high  motives  of  public  policy  ;  the  recipient  ostensibly  only 
basin  view  the  same  object,  seeks  to  further  no  private  interests 
of  those  who  subsidise  him,  and  at  the  utmost  merely  engages 
to  conform  his  personal  opinions,  so  far  as  his  parliamentary 
votes  and  speeches  are  concerned,  to  the  judgment  of  the  political 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  with  whose  aims  he  is  in 
sympathy. 

But  one  may  ask  whither  would  this  decision  conduct  us? 
Nowadays  a  considerable  number  of  members  of  both  political 
parties  receive  their  election  expenses  from  their  party  managers. 
It  is  true  they  enter  into  no  binding  agreement  to  vote  as  thrir 
party  directs,  but  in  substance  the  Liberal  or  Conservative 
member  who  receives  his  election  expenses  from  the  party  whip 
stands  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  Labour  member. 
If  we  were  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  payment  for  party 
'ervices,  and  were  to  apply  the  high  standard  of  political  ethics 
enjoined  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  all  party  machinery  as  at 
present  constituted  would  collapse. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  bold;  in  the  old  days, 
when  Parliament  w'as  more  jealous  of  its  privileges  than  at 
present,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  great  parliamentarians  to 
indicate  its  power  and  dignity,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might 
have  resented  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  an  improper 
interference  with  the  exclusive  right  to  provide  for  the  due  con- 
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stitiition  of  its  own  body.  In  the  well-known  case  of  Ashby 
versus  White,  where  the  right  of  an  elector  to  exercise  his 
parliamentary  franchise  was  concerned,  the  House  of  Commons 
by  resolution,  asserted  its  exclusive  cognisance  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  an  elector,  despite  the  fact  that  such  qualification  is 
obviously  based  upon  a  common  law  right,  and  by  the  same  reso¬ 
lution  decided  that  the  “right  of  any  person  elected”  is  not 
“cognisable  or  determinable  elsewhere  than  before  the  Commons 
of  England  in  Parliament  assembled.”  In  terms  the  Court  of 
Appeal  has  not  declared  that  the  members  of  the  Labour  partv 
are  not  duly  elected,  but  it  has  distinctly  affirmed  that  those 
who  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  their  party  managers  may  direct  have  entered  into 
an  illegal  agreement  which  is  therefore  void.  Nay,  Lord  Justice 
Farwell  has  in  effect  declared  that  the  constituencies  repre¬ 
sented  by  Labour  members  who  have  entered  into  this  agreement 
are  virtually  disfranchised,  for,  he  says  : — “The  defendants’ 
scheme  is,  in  effect,  to  subsidise  candidates  and  to  maintain  them,  I 
if  returned  to  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  exclu¬ 
sively  the  interests  of  railway  workmen.  In  other  words,  certain  I 
constituencies  are  to  be  disfranchised  by  substituting  for  a  member  j 
representing  them  a  paid  delegate  bound  to  put  the  interests  of 
those  who  pay  him  before  all  other  considerations.  But  this  is  j 
so  utterly  unconstitutional  that  no  court  of  law  can  possibly  | 
regard  money  subscribed  for  such  a  purpose  as  money  subscribed  ; 
for  a  lawful  object.”  : 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  strikes  at  the  root  of  | 
labour  representation,  and,  indeed,  if  pushed  to  its  natural  con-  j 
elusion,  would  largely  hamper  the  admission  to  the  House  of  | 
Commons  of  indigent  men,  if  the  House  of  Lords  confirm  and  j 
Parliament  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  there  expounded.  Only  one  ! 
course  can  be  pursued,  and  that  is  to  provide  for  the  payment  j 
of  a  candidate’s  expenses  and  a  member’s  maintenance  from  J 
the  public  Exchequer.  | 

Whether  or  no  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  be  good  j 
in  law  it  certainly  breathes  a  high  spirit  of  public  morality.  ^ 
The  independence  of  parliamentary  representatives  is  the  most  ■ 
precious  attribute  of  popular  government ;  the  perfection  of  j 
party  organisation  has  undoubtedly  tampered  with  that  inde-  i 
pendence ;  that  we  can  ever  attain  the  highest  ideal  of  political  | 
purity  is  impossible ;  if  for  the  poor  man  the  necessities  of  a  j 
subsistence  are  a  hindrance  to  his  freedom  of  action,  so  to  the  i 
rich  man  honours  and  dignities  operate  as  inducements,  more 
or  less  potent,  to  lure  him  from  the  path  of  strict  duty  to  his  * 
country  and  his  conscience.  i 
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Many  of  us  have  viewed  with  distrust  the  system  of  payment 
of  members  by  the  State ,  which  obtains  in  almost  every  Parlia¬ 
ment  throughout  the  world.  We  are  disposed  to  cherish  with 
affection  the  time-honoured  custom  whereby  our  citizens  seek  no 
reward  for  their  services  in  Parliament  to  their  Sovereign  and 
their  country.  But  democracy  has  opened  the  portals  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  working  man ;  his  services  cannot  be  gratuitous ; 
private  subsidy,  whether  by  an  individual  or  a  caucus,  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  independence  of  the  representative ;  friction 
and  inquietude,  it  is  rumoured,  are  already  developing  among 
Labour  members  under  the  caucus  system ;  and  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  will  certainly  have  done  good  service,  if  it 
awaken  Parliament  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  menacing  that  full 
freedom  of  political  action  on  the  part  of  its  members  which 
m-iist  ever  be  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  stability  of  constitutional 
Government. 


L.  A.  Atherley- Jones. 
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0  poesie  des  getidannes !  tragiques  passetemps  des  espions !  luxu'-’ix  apparsil 
d'un  devouement  servile  .  .  .  valets,  piqueurs  et  chiens  courants. — Ai.exandre 
Hertz  EX. 


After  a  lull  extending  over  two  years  and  a  gradual  slackening 
of  the  interest  of  Europe  in  Russian  affairs,  the  outburst  of 
sympathy  for  that  unfortunate  country — thanks  to  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Liberal  Government  of  England  with  that  of 
the  Tsar — having  gradually  subsided,  Europe  has  suddenly  been 
re-awakened  by  new  and  startling  revelations.  With  amazement 
we  learned  the  news  of  the  treason  of  Azeff,  powerful  leader  of 
the  revolutionaries,  who  was  nothing  hut  a  spy  in  the  pay  of 
the  Russian  secret  police.  For  years  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  had  thus  been  controlled  by  the  secret  police.  But  if  the 
terrorists  of  Russia  have  been,  as  it  appears,  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  the  latter  has  also  been  deceived,  for  a  traitor, 
it  appears,  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  institution.  Lopukhin, 
the  ex-chief  of  the  Russian  police,  has  been  arrested,  accused  of 
high  treason. 

Europe’s  attention  has  thus  been  turned  once  more  to  the 
Empire  of  the  Tsar,  and  especially  to  its  police  in  all  its  branches, 
and  my  purpose  in  the  following  pages  is  to  acquaint — briefly— 
the  English  reader  with  the  activity  of  the  Russian  police, 
general,  political,  and  secret.  Some  interesting  facts  may, 
perhaps,  serve  to  enlighten  the  British  Liberal  Government  as 
to  the  methods  employed  by  the  Power  with  which  it  has  deemed 
it  wise  and  politic  to  conclude,  if  not  an  alliance,  at  least  a  treaty. 

The  Russian  police  is  a  rather  complicated  army  with  its 
generals,  officers,  etat-major ,  soldiers,  and  spies.  At  the  head 
of  this  powerful  institution  stands  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
or  Home  Secretary.  The  police  regulations  practically  form  his 
sole  occupation,  and  all  questions  relative  to  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  and  welfare  of  the  country,  such,  for  instance,  as  social 
hygiene,  rural  economy,  justice,  position  of  the  peasantry,  &c., 
only  in  so  far  concern  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  as  they  are 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  movement  of  Liberalism  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  people.  In  special  cases,  when  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order  becomes  imperative  the  Minister  is  invested 
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nith  unlimited  power.  The  general  as  well  as  the  political  and 
secret  police  are  under  his  orders,  governors  and  even  general 
governors  are  his  subordinates,  and  he  possesses  the  undisputed 
right  to  dismiss  any  police  officer,  even  the  highest,  informing 
only  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  step  taken  through  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  heads  of  the  provincial  and  district 
police  are  the  governors  and  general  governors,  the  Ispravniks 
and  their  assistants.  At  the  head  of  the  town  police  stand  the 
police  master  and  his  assistant,  or  adjutant.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  is  also  virtually  the  head  of  the  political  police,  which 
has  a  police  department  with  the  safety-and-secret  police  sections 
and  a  corps  of  gendarmes  at  its  disposal.  The  police  department 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  to  which  all  the 
lower  police  are  subordinate,  extends  its  active  duties  over  the 
following  fields  : — 

1.  Prevention  and  detection  of  crime  and  criminals. 

2.  The  watching  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Supervision  of  and  issue  of  passports. 

4.  Emigration. 

5.  Supervision  of  drinking  establishments. 

6.  Measures  preventing  fire. 

7.  Statutes  regulating  the  establishment  of  various  societies 
and  permission  to  hold  exhibitions  and  to  give  public  entertain¬ 
ments. 

Such  are  legally  the  principal  duties  of  the  Russian  police.  In 
reality,  however,  the  enforcement  of  police  laws  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  disorder  and  crime  concentrate  only  round  one  all- 
important  factor,  viz.,  the  suppression  of  luberal  movements. 

The  government  of  Russia  is  based  upon  its  police.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  civilised  country,  except  some  Utopian  State, 
existing  only  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  a  few  idealistic 
dreamers,  without  that  institution.  Its  duties  consist  in  assuring 
to  the  members  of  the  commonw'ealth  security  against  crime  and 
violence ,  in  protecting  the  defenceless  citizen  against  the  arbitrary 
actions  of  his  more  powerful  neighbour.  It  is  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  government  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws,  which  it  has  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  against 
the  disobedient  and  rebellious  members  of  society.  The  police  is 
thus  simply  one  of  the  State  institutions  in  the  service  of  the 
public,  just  as  the  Central  Government  is  nothing  but  a  representa¬ 
tive  power  in  the  service  of  the  latter.  But  whenever  the  Central 
Government  ceases  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  exists  in 
spite  of  and  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  giving  rise  to  a  clash 
of  interests  between  the  governing  power  and  those  governed, 
the  Government  must  naturally  avail  itself  of  all  means  at  its 
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disposal  to  crush  the  enemy.  The  police  then  becomes  not  a  I 
servant  but  an  enemy  to  the  public.  I 

Now  Western  Europe  has  long  ago  broken  the  chains  of  auto-  I 
cratic  and  absolute  government.  Social  and  individual  powerless-  I 
ness,  to  which  the  jealousy  of  absolutist  rulers  had  condemned 
their  subjects,  has  gradually  disappeared,  or  is  beginning  to 
disappear.  Not  so  in  Russia.  Here  police  and  society  represent 
two  hostile  camps  engaged  in  a  continuous  war  against  one 
another,  and  the  former,  far  from  being  the  servant  of  the  latter, 
is  practically  its  master.  Society  is  always  being  suspected  by 
the  police  department  and  its  officials.  Suspected  of  what? 
Suspected  of  gradually  awakening  to  political  consciousness,  of 
gaining  the  conviction  that  a  radical  change  from  the  political 
and  economical  points  of  view  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  I 
welfare  of  the  country.  But  the  Government,  convulsively  I 
clinging  to  the  fttntvs  qnn,  is  desperately  fighting  against  society,  I 
crushing  all  the  latter’s  attempts  to  gain  political  liberty.  It  is  I 
a  fierce  struggle.  I 

Whilst,  therefore,  in  most  European  countries  the  purpose  of  I 
the  police  is  to  repress  crime,  to  suppress  noise  and  disorder,  to  I 
regulate  the  traffic,  to  correct  indecency  and  to  prevent  public  I 
annoyances — in  a  word,  to  establish  the  public  peace — its  aim  I 
and  purpose  in  Russia  is  to  exterminate  the  arch-enemy  of  | 
autocracy — Tjiberalism.  T  hope  T  shall  not  he  accused  of  exag¬ 
geration  if  T  boldly  state  that  an  Englishman  unacquainted  with 
Russia  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  functions 
and  activity  of  the  police  in  the  Empire  of  the  Tsar.  The 
Englishman  looks  upon  the  constable  and  the  inspector  as  public 
servants,  who  are  ready  to  protect  the  peaceful  citizens  against 
iniquity  and  injustice.  One  becomes  aware  of  a  pleasant  feelin? 
of  safety  creeping  over  one  at  the  familiar  sight  of  the  “  bobby,” 
and  I  cannot  but  emphatically  declare  that  frequent  visits  of  late 
years  to  various  European  countries  have  tended  to  increase  my 
appreciation  of  and  admiration  for  the  police  of  the  metropolis.  But  : 
the  Russian  policeman  is  far  from  being  the  protector  of  the  ' 
peaceful  citizen.  Ho  looks  upon  the  latter  with  suspicion,  for  every 
citizen  may  be  a  revolutionary  in  disguise,  and  the  whole  aim  I 
and  purpose  of  the  Russian  police  is  to  fight  Taheralism  nud  to 
protect  absolutism.  There  is  scarcely  an  honest,  thinking  citizen 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Tsar  who  does  not  grumble  at  the 
police  of  his  country.  Urban  and  rural  householders,  as  well  as 
peasants,  not  only  hate  the  police  officer,  but  also  feel  a  deep- 
rooted  contempt  for  him.  Many  there  are  who  will  refuse  to  ; 
know  the  policeman  in  private  life  and  will  never  shake  hands 
with  him.  Many  Russians  will  starve  with  their  families  rather 
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than  don  the  policeman’s  uniform.  But  there  are  plenty  ol 
ruffians  and  numberless  hooligans  who  are  only  too  willing  to 
be  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  police,  and  who  thus  win  immunity 
for  their  own  crimes.  The  number  of  policemen  has  of  late  years 
increased,  and  so  has  the  number  of  crimes,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  criminals  escape  punishment.  Compare  this  state  of  affairs— 
writes  a  Kussian  friend  of  mine — to  that  of  England.  The 
number  of  policemen  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  of  London  is 
proportionately  small  as  compared  to  that  of  a  Russian  town,  and 
yet  the  crimes  which  escape  discovery  and  punishment  in  England 
are  very  rare.  In  Russia,  however,  instead  of  protecting  society 
from  its  enemies, the  police — in  accordance  with  the  ancient  dictum 
—is  engaged  in  protecting  it  from  its  friends.  The  Russian  police¬ 
men  care  very  little  about  catching  a  thief  or  a  murderer ;  what 
they  like  is  hunting  for  the  so-called  enemies  of  the  Government. 
By  the  enemies  of  the  “established  order”  are  understood  not 
criminals  against  society — they  are  very  uninteresting — but  the 
dreamers  of  freedom,  the  plotters  and  schemers  for  popular 
government  and  regeneration.  And  it  is  an  absolute  mistake, 
showing  a  gross  ignorance  of  Russian  affairs,  to  imagine  that  the 
slightest  amelioration  or  reform  tending  to  lessen  the  pressure 
exercised  by  the  police  upon  the  people  has  taken  place  within 
late  years.  Plehve,  the  ideal  Minister  of  Police,  that  Jacobin  of 
.\utocracy,  is  dead,  but  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  his  disciples. 
.\nd  since  the  convocation  of  the  Imperial  Doumas,  war  between 
the  people  and  those  who  ought  to  be  their  servants  and  helpers 
is  raging  even  more  fiercely.  The  only  result  of  the  Liberal 
movement  in  Russia  has  been  the  increased  number  of  policemen. 
.\nd  as  the  number  of  police  increased,  the  Government,  unable 
to  defray  the  expenses,  was  compelled  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
the  officers,  and  these  became  very  insignificant.  The  urban 
police  suffered  most.  The  uniforms  alone,  with  silver  buttons 
and  white  gloves,  swallow  up  half  the  officers’  salary.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  considering  the  low  state  of  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  prevailing  among  Russian  police,  that  the  members  of  the 
force  should  begin  to  look  for  other  sources  of  revenue.  And, 
thanks  to  the  power  they  held  over  the  inhabitants,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  creating  such  sources  of  revenue.  Superintendents, 
inspectors,  sergeants,  and  constables  live  above  their  means; 
a  Pristav,  for  instance,  who  draws  a  salary  of,  say,  one  hundred 
roubles  per  month,  is  in  the  habit  of  spending  one  thousand,  and 
after  a  few  years  of  active  service  he  builds  a  beautiful  house 
and  generally  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  opulence.  This  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  Every  honest  citizen,  quite  inno¬ 
cent  of  guilt  or  crime,  every  householder  and  merchant,  is  only 
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too  glad  to  express  his  loyalty  and  goodwill  to  the  police,  which 
usually  takes  the  shape  of  a  substantial  present  in  money  or  kind. 
At  the  approach  of  a  festival — and  there  are  many  in  the  calendar 
of  theEussian  Greek  Church — the  police  officers  are  never  forgotten 
by  the  loyal  subjects.  No  one  can  boast  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  complicated  and  minute  Russian  police  regulations, 
and  therefore  no  one  is  ever  sure  of  not  having  unconsciously  dis¬ 
obeyed  some  such  regulations.  At  any  moment  the  police  may 
pounce  upon  him  and  hold  him  responsible  for  some  such  transgres¬ 
sion.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  “on  good  terms  ”  with  the  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  law.  But  the  members  of  the  police  force  axe,  as 
a  rule,  not  content  with  these  voluntary  offerings ;  they  literally 
take  aw’ay  the  last  piece  of  bread  from  the  mouth  of  the  hungry 
poor.  The  higher  officers  take  from  the  rich,  but  as  they  are 
somewhat  lacking  in  esprit  dc  corps  and  rarely  feel  inclined  to 
share  the  spoil  with  their  subordinates,  the  latter  have  to  look 
after  themselves,  and  choose  the  poorer  inhabitants  as  their 
victims.  A  constable,  for  instance,  will  approach  a  cabman,  and 
the  latter  is  not  slow  in  taking  the  gentle  hint.  A  twenty  copeck 
piece  quickly  passes  from  the  pocket  of  the  cabman  into  that  of 
the  policeman,  and  the  former  thinks  himself  lucky  to  have 
escaped  so  cheaply.  Bor  could  not  the  policeman,  if  he  was  not 
inclined  to  be  benevolent,  easily  find  that  the  Russian  Jehu  was 
in  fault?  Either  he  was  stationed  where  he  had  no  right  to  be, 
or  something  was  wrong  wdth  his  dress  or  his  horse — all  that 
meant  a  fine — much  heavier  than  the  small  trifle  the  kind-hearted 
constable  condescended  to  take.  All  sucb  sources  of  revenue  have 
become  quite  commonplace  in  Russia,  and  the  oppressed  nation 
has  even  ceased  to  complain  of  them.  The  Jews  are  another 
source  of  revenue.  The  latter  are — as  is  well  known — subjected 
to  laws  of  exception.  These  laws  are  so  intricate  that  the  police 
can,  at  any  moment,  arrest  or  expel  a  Jew  from  town  or  village. 
The  silence  of  the  police  must  be  bought — and  the  price  is  usually 
a  high  one.  There  is  no  alternative,  for,  if  the  police  authorities  are 
not  satisfied,  the  poor  victim  will  within  tw’enty-four  hours  be  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  and  starve  with  wife  and  children.  The  tribute 
}iaid  by  the  Russian  Jews  to  the  |X)lic6  of  their  country  amounts 
to  millions  of  roubles.^  Russian  policemen  also  receive  constant 
tribute  from  the  common  criminals,  whose  trifling  transgressions, 
such  as  theft,  burglary,  &c.,  they  deign  to  overlook.  An  Englisli- 
rnan  once  boasted  of  the  smartness  of  the  police  of  his  ccflintry 
in  the  detection  of  crime.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  a  theft  has 
been  committed,  the  police,  as  a  rule,  is  able  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
guilty  individual.  “Ob  !  ”  replied  the  Russian,  “in  our  country  the 
(1)  Cf.  Novicov,  Ale.^.,  The  Kveniien  of  the  People,  Rostov  on  the  Don.  p.  42. 
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police  officers  know  of  the  theft  to  he  committed  two  days  hefore- 
hand.”  And  the  Eussian  did  not  boast  in  vain.  Such  is  really  the 
case.  Policemen  in  the  dominions  of  the  Tsar  have  neither  inclina¬ 


tion  nor  time  to  look  after  petty  transgressions  ;  their  activity  in  the 
field  of  medical  hygiene,  in  the  supervision  of  prostitution,  in 
the  suppression  of  drunkenness,  is  absolutely  nil.  In  1903,  the 
members  of  the  rural  police  were  specially  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  the  secret  police  with  regard  to  political  offenders.  One 
of  the  chief  duties  of  the  general  Eussian  police  is  the  regulation  of 
passports.  Every  Eussian  subject  is  compelled  to  possess  such  a 
passport  and  to  inform  the  police  of  his  district  whenever  he 
changes  his  abode.  Such  regulations  in  no  way  facilitate  the 
political  struggle  of  the  Government  against  revolution,  for  nothing 
is  easier  in  Eussia  than  to  obtain  a  false  passport,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  travel  yearly  to  Eussia  with  borrowed  passports  is 
legion.  All  these  facts  are  very  well  known  to  the  Government, 
but  the  system  of  the  passports  serves  one  good  purpose  ;  it  pro¬ 
vides  another  source  of  revenue  for  police  officers,  who  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  zeal  in  the  protection  of  an  anti¬ 
quated  form  of  government,  hateful  to  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
Another  duty  of  the  Eussian  general  police  is  the  supervision  of 
the  Press.  Is  not  the  Press  instrumental  in  awakening  the 
political  consciousness  of  the  people,  and  thus  a  threatening 
danger  to  the  established  order  of  things?  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  maintain  order.  Liberty  of  speech  appeared  only  for  a 
short  span  of  time  on  the  political  horizon  of  the  Eussian  people — 
the  hopes  were  soon  dispelled  and  the  sun  was  again  clouded. 
And  whilst  the  English  policeman  will  calmly  listen  to  public 
addresses  delivered  in  royal  parks  and  other  public  places,  and 
never  interfere  as  long  as  no  breach  of  peace  is  imminent ,  whilst 
the  English  police  will  rarely  interfere  with  the  Press  except  in 
cases  of  incentive  to  crime  and  of  gross  indecency,  it  is  different 
in  Eussia.  The  Press  censorship  forms  an  important  department 
nf  the  police,  and  every  MS.  is  submitted  to  the  censor  before  it 
is  printed.  Books  which  have  been  printed  in  Eussia  without 
previous  permission  of  the  censor  may  be  burned  by  administra¬ 
tive  order.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  many  literary 
iind  scientific  works,  such  as  :  Brandes,  The  Main  Currents 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  (The  Enaction  in 
France);  Letourneau,  The  Development  of  Morality; 
Faulsen,  Introduction  to  Philosophy ;  Eibot,  The  Philosophy 
of  Schopenhauer]  Spencer,  Social  Statics — and  many 

I  it  hers.  ^ 

The  Eussian  police  fights  not  only  against  facts,  but  also 
(1)  Cf.  Ifiisseti  lilii'r  liiissland,  p.  429. 
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against  thoughts  and  intentions,  against  reason,  and  human 
conscience  and  consciousness.  | 

If  such  is  the  attitude  of  the  general  police,  what  is  one  to 
expect  from  the  department  of  State  police,  the  political  and 
secret  police,  which  also  has  its  sections  abroad,  its  spies  and 
agents  provocateurs? 

II. 

The  activity  of  the  general  Russian  police  in  the  endeavour 
to  crush  the  hydrahead  of  political  opposition  is  almost  nil  as 
compared  to  the  zeal  employed  by  the  political  section.  The 
latter  secretly  watches  the  entire  Russian  nation.  This  duty  is 
exercised  in  the  first  instance  by  the  corps  of  gendarmes  which 
has  its  etat-major  in  the  capital  and  its  branches  and  sub¬ 
divisions  in  all  the  provincial  capitals  and  principal  towns  of 
the  districts.  The  activity  of  the  gendarmes  is  wrapt  in  utter 
darkness,  and  a  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery  is  drawn  over  the 
exact  duties  and  privileges  of  this  body. 

The  origin  of  the  gendarmerie  is  to  he  sought  in  the  famous 
Opritshnina,  or  special  body-guard  instituted  by  Ivan  IV.,  the 
Terrible,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Opritshnina  was  com¬ 
posed  of  one  thousand  men,  “the  thousand  of  the  Tsar,”  who 
w’ere  supposed  to  be  men  of  noble  birth,  but  vrho  in  reality 
were  drawn  from  among  persons  belonging  to  the  lowest  classes 
and  who  acted  as  spies,  informers,  and  assassins.  They  had 
adopted  as  their  “canting  arms”  a  dog’s  head  and  a  broom 
suspended  from  their  saddles,  thus  expressing  their  readiness  to 
bite  the  enemies  of  the  Tsar  and  to  sweep  treason  off  the  Russian 
soil.  The  Preobrazhenskaia  TCantzelaria  (Chancellery)  was  also 
founded  by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  it  wms  revived  by  Peter  the 
Great,  who  gave  it  the  jurisdiction  of  crimes  against  the 
majesty  of  the  Tsar  and  of  murders  committed  in  the  capital. 
This  secret  court  of  police  became  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
the  nation.  Peter  III.,  the  imbecile  and  drunken  husband  of 
Catherine  II.,  who.  nevertheless,  had  his  lucid  moments, 
abolished  this  institution,  hut  it  was  soon  again  called  into 
existence.  And  from  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  down  to 
those  of  Nicholas-Cmsar  II. ,  Russia’s  political  Inquisition  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist,  to  thrive,  and  to  gather  new  strength  and  vigour. 

The  Preobraznenski  Prikaz — the  secret  chancellery— the 
secret  expedition — the  special  chancellery  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior — the  third  section  of  the  special  chan¬ 
cellery  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  wuth  the  corps  of  gendarmes— 
and  at  last  the  police  department,  such  are  the  names  which,  m 
order  to  fool  the  public,  Russian  autocracy  has  from  time  to 
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time  thought  it  fit  to  apply  to  the  powerful  political  Inquisition. 
In  1880,  thanks  to  the  labour  of  Loris  Melnikov,  the  third  section 
was  nominally  abolished;  only  nominally,  however,  for  in  reality 
the  whole  reform  consisted  in  the  alteration  of  a  name.  The 
epoch  of  the  third  section  was  followed  by  that  of  the  department 
of  police,  with  its  directors  Von  Plehve,  Durnovo,  and  others. 
The  name  of  the  third  section  may  have  disappeared,  but  the 
spirit  by  which  it  was  governed  still  prevailed  and  is  still  hover¬ 
ing  round  the  precincts  of  the  Department  of  Police — and  the 
office  of  commandant  of  the  corps  of  gendarmes  was  transferred 
from  the  director  of  the  third  section  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  This  state  of  affairs  continues  until  the  present  day — 
for  it  is  upon  the  power  of  the  political  police  and  the  gendarmes, 
upon  their  work  and  their  general  supervision  of  the  whole 
nation,  that  the  very  existence  of  Autocracy  is  based.  The 
prop  and  mainstay  of  Autocracy  is  not  the  attachment  of  a 
section  of  the  nation  to  the  old  regime,  as  is  often  erroneously 
imagined,  a  belief  which  the  Russian  Government  is  trying  to 
uphold  in  the  minds  of  Western  Europeans,  but  simply  the 
omnipotence  and  power  of  political  police  and  gendarmes.  As 
soon  as  the  influence  and  power  of  the  latter  are  broken  Auto¬ 
cracy  must  crumble  to  the  ground.  The  struggle,  therefore, 
of  the  revolutionaries  against  the  power  of  the  political  police  ’s 
the  struggle  of  the  former  against  Autocracy  itself. 

Besides  the  corps  of  gendarmes,  tl /^re  also  exists  in  Russia 
a  special  organisation  which  has  its  branches  in  the  most 
important  centres  of  the  Empire  and  which  is  known  as  the 
safety  section,  a  kind  of  Inquisition  working  in  absolute  secrecy, 
and  whose  power  and  arbitrariness  make  every  peaceful  citizen 
tremble.  We  ought  also  to  remember  that  in  larger  towns  the 
dvornih  {concierge),  caretaker,  or  portier  now  stands  in  the 
service  of  the  police,  and  householders  may  only  engage  for  this 
post  persons  accepted  by  the  latter.  The  duties  of  gendarmes 
consist  in  the  detection  and  prevention  of  all  sorts  of  crimes, 
and  in  a  general  supervision  of  the  nation.  Chief  attention  is 
paid  to  the  dissemination  of  “pernicious  doctrines,”  which  may 
tend  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  State,  society,  and  the 
Family.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Government,  State,  society,  and  Family 
are  all  centred  in  Autocracy  and  the  Tsar.  Places  which,  and 
persons  who  are  most  likely  to  be  instrumental  in  disseminating 
such  pernicious  doctrines  are  therefore  subjected  to  a  most 
careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  political  police  and  the 
gendarmerie.  Such  are  schools,  public  libraries,  bookshops, 
lecturers,  and  travellers,  &c.,  and  whilst  the  gendarmes  and  the 
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political  police  very  carefully  watch  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  I 
the  entire  Russian  nation,  certain  classes,  such  as  workmen  ^ 
students,  teachers,  and  others,  are  singled  out  for  special 
attention. 

With  a  thousand  eyes  Autocracy  thus  watches  the  Russian 
nation  like  some  dangerous  foe,  whose  manoeuvres,  movements 
and  whereabouts  must  be  carefully  studied.  But  not  only  do 
gendarmes  watch  the  most  innocent  actions  of  the  nation, 
respecting  neither  home  nor  privacy ;  they  also  endeavour  to 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  people  and  to  read 
into  their  very  souls.  And  if  the  agents  of  the  political  police 
succeed  in  discovering — or  imagine  they  do  so — some  liberal 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  suspected  citizen,  punishments  will  follow 
swiftly. 

The  struggle  of  the  political  police,  however,  against 
Liberalism  and  its  activity  extends  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  The  centres  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  are  situated  abroad ,  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
political  Russian  police  to  keep  a  close  watch  over  them.  For 
this  purpose  a  whole  army  of  political  agents  and  spies  is 
scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  not  only  Russians  but  foreigners 
standing  in  business  and  other  relations  with  Russia  are  being 
carefully  watched.  These  spies  know  no  limit  to  their  zeal,  and 
no  crime  frightens  them  from  their  activity.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  Germany  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  Russian  political 
police  are  in  the  habit  of  bribing  landladies  who  let  rooms  to 
Russians,  inducing  them  to  steal  objects  belonging  to  their 
lodgers,  and  to  find  out  wherefrom  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  correspondence,  whom  and  where  they  visit,  and  what 
papers  and  books  they  usually  read.  Often  these  spies,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  landladies,  enter  the  rooms  of  the  suspected 
persons  and  fumble  about  in  their  belongings.  Should, 
ho\vever,  the  landlady  refuse  to  listen  to  them — and  justice 
compels  me  to  say  that  such  is  often  the  case — the  spies  gain 
access  to  the  rooms  by  means  of  keys  in  their  possession.  They 
also  often  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  postman,  and  the 
cases  in  which  they  succeed  in  persuading  the  latter  to  violate 
the  secrecy  of  his  trust  and  to  hand  over  to  the  political  spy 
certain  letters  for  perusal  are  not  rare.  These  spies  are  at  work 
all  over  Europe,  but  in  Germany  they  find  ready  support  at  the 
hands  of  the  German  officials,  and  Russians  are  often  expelled 
in  consequence  of  a  simple  denunciation  coming  from  such  spies. 
Under  Plehve,  the  so-called  section  de  la  Presse  etrangere  was 
established  in  St.  Petersburg.  Its  aim  and  purpose  was  to 
bribe  the  foreign  Press  and  to  mislead,  by  means  of  articles 
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inserted  in  foreign  papers,  public  opinion  in  Western  Europe. 
But  whilst  the  Eussian  Government  is  so  anxious  as  regards  the 
good  opinion  of  Western  Europe,  it  does  all  in  its  power  to 
lessen  the  influence  exercised  by  the  latter  upon  Eussian  subjects. 
And  if  Eussians  dwelling  abroad  are  subjected  to  a  special 
supervision,  aU  possible  obstacles  are  put  in  the  way  of  those 
wishing  to  travel  abroad.  The  fee  for  a  passport  enabling  a 
Eussian  subject  to  pass  the  frontier  has  been  considerably  raised 
of  late  years.  Correspondence  with  foreign  lands  is  also  sub¬ 
jected  to  careful  examination,  and  many  are  the  black  cabinets 
where  foreign  letters  are  “inspected.” 

Thus  does  Autocracy  watch  and  spy  upon  the  Eussian  nation. 
The  espionage  is  a  work  of  darkness  and  mystery,  carried  out 
by  that  trinity  consisting  of  the  political  police,  the  gendarmerie, 
and  the  civil  safety  section.  And  it  will  sound  almost  incredible 
that  the  influence  of  the  political  and  secret  Eussian  police  has 
become  so  powerful  that  it  is  absolutely  independent  of  the 
official  central  Government.  It  is  a  case  of  wheels  within 
wheels.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  nominally  the  head  of  the 
political  and  secret  police,  but  the  activity  of  the  latter  is  wrapt 
in  such  mystery  that  it  is  now  quite  beyond  his  control.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  quote  here  a  letter  by  the  ex-chief  of  the 
Russian  police,  the  much-talked  of  M.  Lopukhin,  and  addressed 
to  M.  Stolypin,  in  which  the  former  admits  and  complains  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  In  this  letter  Lopukhin  makes  many  references 
to  the  manmuvres  of  those  who  arranged  pogroms  and  massacres. 
Having  clearly  shown  the  responsibility  and  complicity  of  the 
Government  in  these  affairs,  Ijopukhin  continues  :  “And  now  wall 
your  Excellency  allow  me,  in  my  capacity  of  ex-chief  of  the  police 
department,  to  express  my  view  and  opinions  relating  to  the  almost 
incomprehensible  causes,  not  only  of  the  powerlessness  of  the 
Central  Government  in  checking  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  local 
authorities,  but  also  its  inability  to  obtain  any  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  impunity  of  the  principal 
criminals — w^hich  has  been  amply  proved  ;  there  are  other  causes. 
^\Tien  during  the  period  of  my  office  the  great  massacres  of 
Kishinev  terrorised  the  wnrld,  it  appeared  almost  absurd  to 
indignant  observers  that  the  lower  officials  had  the  power  to 
organise  such  massacres  without  the  sanction  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  highest  authorities.  And  yet  such  is  the  case. 
In  spite  of  my  best  and  honest  endeavours,  I,  as  chief  of  the 
police,  was  absolutely  unable  to  obtain  any  but  vague  and 
incoherent  information.  And  it  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  affair 
that  the  secret  information  only  became  accessible  to  me  when 
I  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  Police.  Every 
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official  and  member  of  the  Central  Government,  not  sharing  the 
views  of  a  reactionary  policy,  is  in  the  same  predicament.  The 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  is  absolutely  powerless.  The  police  and 
gendarmerie  are  not  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  simply  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  former.  The  power  has  practically  been 
shifted  from  above  to  below.  Every  officer  of  gendarmes  with 
his  secret  agents  has  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  deciding  the 
fate  not  only  of  every  citizen,  but  of  the  whole  Empire.” 

This  state  of  Russian  police  affairs  is  not  unlike  what  occurred 
with  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  where  every  superior  officer  was 
watched  by  his  subordinate,  who  acted  as  a  spy  upon  him  and 
minutely  scrutinised  his  actions.  The  Russian  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  has  launched  a  powerful  engine,  which — unless  the 
Minister  be  a  staunch  reactionary,  like  M.  de  Plehve,  or  a 
disciple  of  Trepov — it  is  now  unable  to  control. 

III. 

The  Russian  police  authorities,  however,  have  long  ago  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavours,  they  are  some¬ 
times  an  unequal  match  for  the  active  revolutionaries  and 
terrorists,  who,  too,  surround  themselves  and  their  work  with 
absolute  secrecy.  The  political  spies  and  gendarmes,  it  seems, 
are,  after  all,  not  such  infallible  beings  as  to  be  able  always  to 
detect  conspiracies,  plans,  and  manoeuvres  of  revolutionaries, 
and  to  read  their  very  thoughts  beforehand.  And,  indeed- 
according  to  statements  made  by  those  who  know  and  have 
a  right  to  speak  from  personal  experience — the  average  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  gendarme  and  the  police  officer  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  a  very  low  one.  Their  horizon  of  understanding  is 
a  very  narrow  one ;  ^  they  know  nothing  of  politico-economical 
questions,  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  only  the  black  hundred 
Press,  and  only  rarely  do  they  patronise  even  such  papers  as  the 
Novoe  Vremja.  They  are  as  a  rule  lazy,  cowards  in  face  of 
danger,  and  vicious  when  they  feel  themselves  strong.  The 
mental  horizon  of  the  spies  is  also  a  very  limited  one,  whilst  the 
ignorance  of  the  gendarmes  has  become  almost  proverbial. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  chief  of  the  Moscow  gendarmerie, 
who  had  remained  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  Warsaw, 
where  his  chief  occupation  consisted  in  hunting  for  revolutionaries, 
was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  difference  existing  between  the 
various  revolutionary  parties  active  in  Poland.  He  had  served  for 
twenty  years  and  was  unable  to  form  a  right  conception  of  the 
(1)  Cf.  Byloe,  Le  Passi,  1908,  p.  109. 
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rarious  theories  propagated  by  the  diverse  parties.  Another 
officer  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the  social- 
revolutionaries,  the  social-democrats,  and  the  Bundists, 
persistently  confusing  all  these  parties.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
their  limited  intelligence,  gendarmes  and  secret  police  spies 
always  seem  able  to  detect  plots,  to  effect  arrests,  and  on  the 
whole  render  the  efforts  of  Liberalism  and  Revolution  quite  futile. 
The  cause  of  this  success  on  the  part  of  the  political  and  secret 
police  is  to  be  sought  in  the  agents  provocateurs.  The  agents 
provocateurs  have  penetrated  within  the  ranks  of  the  active 
revolutionaries,  wormed  themselves  into  their  confidence,  and 
gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  members  of  the  various 
societies  that  they  are  actually  controlling  the  movement. 

The  secret  police  sections,  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
were  absolutely  unable  to  cope  with  the  numerous  secret  revolu¬ 
tionary  organisations,  but  thanks  to  the  system  of  agents  provoca¬ 
teurs  they  have  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  nullifying  the 
activity  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  These  same  agents  pro¬ 
vocateurs,  in  order  to  capture  the  confidence  of  their  comrades, 
arrange  complots  and  organise  terrorist  attacks.  In  many  cases 
they  of  course  inform  the  political  police  beforehand,  thus 
enabling  the  latter  to  arrest  the  guilty  conspirators  at  the  proper 
moment.  Often,  however,  as  has  been  the  case  with  Azeff,  who 
arranged  the  assassination  of  Plehve  and  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  the  plans  are  really  carried  out.  The  agent  provocateur 
is  too  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  political  police  and  autocracy 
not  to  induce  the  latter  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  his  safety. 
To  save  an  agent  provocateur,  who  is  pulling  the  strings  of  a 
revolutionary  conspiracy,  the  police  will  often  readily  overlook 
illegal  actions,  allow  the  printing  of  prohibited  literature,  and 
the  holding  of  revolutionary  meetings. 

For  only  a  brief  moment  the  fleeting  vision  of  Russian  national 
freedom  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  the  oppressed  nation ;  very 
shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  famous  manifesto  of 
!  October  17th,  which  Russia  and  Europe  greeted  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  on  December  11th,  1905,  Trepov  ordered  the 
arrest  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the 
Government  evidently  made  up  its  mind  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scanty  privileges  conquered  by  the  people.  All  the  dark  pow'ers 
at  the  disposal  of  the  political  police  were  then  again  called  into 
being.  All  the  cunning  and  the  work  of  the  secret  police  were 
iirected  upon  the  struggle  with  the  terrorists.  This  system  of 
agents  provocateurs  enabled  the  Imperial  Government  to  be 
exactly  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  liberal  movement. 
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Thus,  before  the  Ukaz  dissolving  the  first  Imperial  Douuia  was 
issued,  the  Government  knew,  through  the  agents  provocateurs 
that  the  revolutionaries  were  at  that  moment  not  in  a  ixisition  to 
take  any  active  steps,  and  that  there  was  not  sufficient  solidarity 
prevailing  among  the  various  parties  enabling  them  to  act  in 
common  against  the  Government.  And  whilst  many  members  of 
the  Douma,  who  from  the  parliamentary  tribune  were  talking  of 
a  general  rising  of  the  masses  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Douma,  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  the 
Government  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  no  such  risings  had 
to  be  feared. 

The  agents  provocateurs  are  recruited  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation,  without  any  distinction  as  to  nationality,  sex.  ago,  and 
social  status ;  one  finds  among  them  young  girls  and  mature 
women,  schoolboys  and  greybeards.  By  the  side  of  the  hooligan 
and  the  criminal,  trying  to  escape  punishment,  one  may  meet 
workmen,  students,  journalists,  litterateurs ,  medical  practitioners, 
lawyers,  and  civil  engineers.  All  professions  are  represented, 
and  all  those  who  are  capable  of  rendering  service  to  the  great 
work  of  espionage  are  admitted  to  the  ranks.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  part  of  society  furnished  the  largest  contingent  of 
agents  provocateurs,  but,  according  to  a  competent  authority,^  it 
seems  that,  up  to  the  days  of  liberty  in  1905,  mostly  workmen 
were  to  be  found  among  them,  whilst  since  the  days  of  reaction 
the  espionage  is  exercised  by  the  intellectuals. 

Those  who  sell  their  services  to  the  secret  police  as  agents 
provocateurs  are  induced  to  do  so  either  by  the  love  of  gain, 
ambition,  or  the  anxiety  to  escape  punishment  for  crimes  com¬ 
mitted.  They  are  all  animated  by  purely  selfish  motives,  and 
gradually  grow  so  hardened  that  no  gentle  feeling  for  human 
suffering  and  no  sense  of  pity  ever  penetrate  their  hearts.  The 
psychology  of  many  of  the  agents  provocateurs  is,  nevertheless, 
exceedingly  interesting.  Some  of  them  are  adventurers.  Im¬ 
prudently  they  had  fallen  in  with  the  revolutionary  party,  but 
soon  found  out  that  the  struggle  against  Autocracy  requires  a 
high  sense  of  self-sacrifice  and  a  noble  spirit  of  self-abnegation 
of  which  they  are  utterly  incapable.  The  officials  of  the  secret 
police,  who  make  it  their  business  to  acquaint  them.'elves. 
through  their  spies,  with  the  characteristic  traits  of  many  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  order  the  noiseless  arrest  of  such  adventurers.  The 
latter  are  then  offered  the  alternative  of  either  going  to  prison, 
or  becoming  “secret  collaborators”  of  Autocracy.  Feir  oi 
prison  and  love  of  gain  soon  prevail  upon  the  adventurer,  and 
he  accepts  the  bribe.  Such  individuals  often  penetrate  into  the 
(1)  r3yloe,  Le  Pmse,  1908.  p.  123. 
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Central  Committee  and  attain  high  influence  and  power  in  the 
organisation.  Another  class  of  those  practising  espionage  is,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  recruited  from  among  people  who  are 
simply  anxious  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Every  new  epoch,  every 
historical  and  economical  change,  gives  rise  to  new  professions. 
The  so-called  days  of  liberty  which  seemed  to  have  dawned  upon 
Russia  opened  a  new  field  of  work  and  a  new  source  of  revenue 
for  many  subjects  of  the  Tsar.  They  saw  in  the  espionage  an 
attractive  profession  and  an  easy  way  to  earn  a  few  roubles.  But 
the  people  belonging  to  this  class  are  often  not  only  ignorant  of 
the  revolutionary  movement,  but  are  also  indifferent  as  to  conse¬ 
quences.  In  order,  therefore,  to  manifest  his  activity,  such  an 
agent  provocateur,  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  active  revolu¬ 
tionary  circles,  fraudulently  draws  some  innocent  persons  into  a 
trap,  arranges  a  revolutionary  attack,  an  act  of  expropriation  or 
the  throwing  of  a  bomb,  and,  previously  having  informed  his 
employers  of  what  is  going  to  take  jilace,  brings  about  the  arrest 
of  his  victims.  Thus  the  revolutionary  movement  is  handicapped 
and  its  efforts  are  made  futile,  owing  to  the  system  of  espionage. 
And  although  the  agents  provocateurs  are  sooner  or  later  dis¬ 
covered  and  meet  their  w'ell-deserved  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  those  they  had  betrayed,  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  friends 
of  freedom  to  distinguish  between  their  allies  and  their  enemies. 
Such  is  the  net  of  secret  police  and  espionage  which  Autocracy 
has  spread  over  Russian  society.  The  latter  is  endeavouring  to 
extricate  itself  from  this  net ;  but  will  it  succeed  ?  I  have  often 
been  styled  the  Jeremiah  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  but — alas  !  — 
my  prophecies  have  always  proved  to  have  been  only  too  true.  I 
cannot  help  repeating  again  what  I  have  so  often  said.  Russian 
Liberalism  will  succeed  in  its  efforts  only  when  Western  Europe 
will  have  understood  that  it  is  in  its  own  interest  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  struggling  Russian  nation,  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
latter  but  the  enemy  of  Autocracy,  and  that  the  progress  of  one 
particular  nation  is  another  step  towards  the  progress  of  the 
whole  human  race.  Only  when  Europe  will  have  understood 
this  will  the  day  of  liberty  and  emancipation  dawn  for  the 
oppressed  millions  in  the  dominions  of  the  Tsar. 

Angelo  S.  Rappoport. 


THE  LAW  OF  FORCE  AND  THE  LAW  OF  LOVE. 


Be  not  afraid  of  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul;  but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  Isody  in 
hell. — Matt,  x.,  28. 

***** 

By  the  perversion  of  Christianity  the  life  of  Christian  people  has  become 
worse  than  that  of  the  heathen. 

***** 

The  righting  of  the  existing  evil  of  life  cannot  begin  otherwise  than  by 
the  exposure  of  religious  falsehood,  and  the  setting  up,  by  each  individual 
in  himself,  of  religious  truth. 

***** 

The  sufferings  of  an  irrational  life  make  men  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a 
rational  life. 

***** 

The  sufferings  of  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  of  individuals,  are  not 
useless,  but  lead  humanity,  though  indirectly,  ever  to  the  one  activity 
appointed  for  men  :  that  of  perfecting  themselves. 

***** 

Introduction. 

Why  do  I  write? — The  wretchedness  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Christen¬ 
dom  is  plain  to  all. — The  cause  is  the  absence  of  a  general  understanding  of 
life,  and  of  the  guidance  for  conduct  that  should  flow  therefrom.— The 
means  of  liberation  from  %vretchedness  is  to  be  found  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  true  Christian  teaching. 

I  WRITE  what  I  am  writing  because — knowing  the  one  thing 
which  can  free  the  people  of  Christendom  from  the  dreadful 
physical  suffering  and,  above  all,  from  the  spiritual  corruption 
into  which  they  are  sinking  deeper — I,  standing  at  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  cannot  keep  silent. 

In  our  day,  it  cannot  but  be  clear  to  all  thinking  people  that 
the  life  of  man — not  in  Russia  only,  but  in  all  Christendom— 
with  its  ever-increasing  w^ant  among  the  poor  and  luxury  among 
the  rich ;  with  its  struggles  of  all  against  all  :  Revolutionaries 
against  Governments,  Governments  against  Revolutionaries, 
oppressed  races  against  their  oppressors,  State  against  State,  West 
against  East ;  with  its  ever-growing  armaments  devouring  the 
strength  of  the  people ;  with  its  refinements  and  depravity— 
that  this  life  cannot  continue,  and  that  the  life  of  the  Christian 
nations,  unless  it  changes,  must  inevitably  become  more  and 
more  wretched. 

This  is  clear  to  everyone ;  but  unfortunately  people  often  do 
not  see  the  cause  of  this  wretched  state  of  things,  and  still 
less  see  how^  to  remedy  it.  The  most  varied  circumstances  are 
No  rights  reserved.  Translated  by  A.  and  L.  Maude. 
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looked  upon  as  causes  of  this  state,  and  the  most  varied  means 
are  suggested  as  remedies  for  it. 

And  yet  it  has  only  one  cause,  and  there  is  but  one  remedy 
for  it. 

The  cause  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Christian  nations 
is  the  absence  of  a  supreme  conception,  common  to  them  all, 
of  the  meaning  of  life,  of  faith,  and  of  guidance  for  conduct 
resulting  from  faith.  The  means  of  escape  from  this  state  of 
uretchedness — not  a  fantastic  or  artificial,  but  the  most  natural 
means — lies  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Christian  world  adopting  the 
highest  understanding  of  life  ;  an  understanding  suitable  to  the 
present  age  of  mankind ,  though  it  was  revealed  to  them  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  and  accepting  the  guidance  for  conduct  flowing  from 
that  understanding,  which  is  the  Christian  teaching  in  its  real 
meaning. 

I. 

Dissension  and  wretchedness  come  from  lack  of  faith  and  of  the  guidance 
for  conduct  which  would  flow  therefrom. — Christianity  was  at  first  accepted 
in  8  perverted  form,  and  as  a  result  people  live  to-day  without  any 
religion.  Among  the  common  people  there  is  an  unconscious  disbelief,  and 
among  educated  people  a  conscious  repudiation  of  belief. 

People  can,  and  do,  live  the  reasonable  and  harmonious  life 
natural  to  them,  only  when  they  are  united  by  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  life;  that  is  to  say,  by  belief  and 
accord  in  one  and  the  same  understanding  of  life  (satisfying 
the  majority  of  them  equally)  and  in  guidance  for  conduct 
flowing  therefrom.  But  if  that  happens  which  cannot  help 
happening  (since  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  life,  and 
the  guidance  for  conduct  flowing  therefrom,  is  never  final,  but 
constantly  becomes  clearer  and  clearer) — if  it  happens  that  the 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  life,  having  become  more  definite 
and  exact,  demands  a  fresh  direction  for  conduct,  while  the  life  of 
the  people  still  pursues  its  old  course — then  the  life  of 
nations  among  whom  this  happens  becomes  discordant  and  miser¬ 
able.  And  this  discord  and  misery  increase  continually,  so 
long  as  the  people  (not  assimilating  the  religious  understand¬ 
ing  accordant  with  their  time,  and  the  guidance  for  conduct  that 
flows  from  it)  continue  to  live  according  to  guidance  flowing 
from  the  old,  outlived  understanding  of  life,  and  instead  of 
assimilating  the  religious  understanding  proper  to  their  time, 
try  artificially  to  devise  an  understanding  of  life  that  would 
excuse  their  way  of  life,  a  way  no  longer  in  accord  with  the 
spiritual  demands  of  the  majority  of  men. 

This  has  often  been  repeated  in  history,  but  never,  I  think, 
has  the  discord  between  the  life  of  the  people,  which  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  religious  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  life 
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and  the  guidance  for  conduct  flowing  therefrom,  been  so  great 
as  it  now  is  among  the  Christian  nations,  who  have  not  accepted 
in  its  true  meaning  the  Christian  teaching  revealed  to  them 
and  the  guidance  for  conduct  flowing  therefrom,  but  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  their  former  heathen  life. 

This  discord  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  nations  is  especially 
great,  I  believe,  because  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
life,  which  Christianity  brought  to  their  consciousness,  was  too 
much  in  advance  of  the  habits  of  the  nations  who  accepted 
it,  and  therefore  the  guidance  it  gave  for  conduct  was  too 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  individual  habits  of  the  people,  but 
to  the  whole  manner  of  life  of  the  heathen  nations  who  accepted 
the  Christian  teaching.  This  has  caused  the  striking  discord, 
immorality,  wretchedness  and  unreasonableness  of  the  life  of 
the  Christian  nations. 

It  has  come  about  because  the  people  of  the  Christian 
W'orld,  having  accepted  as  Christianity  a  Church  teaching  which 
fundamentally  differs  from  heathenism  only  by  its  insincerity 
and  artificiality,  soon  ceased  to  believe  in  this  teaching,  and  did 
not  replace  it  by  any  other.  So  that  the  people  of  the  Christian 
nations,  freeing  themselves  more  and  more  from  belief  in  the 
perverted  Christian  teaching,  have  at  last  reached  the  state  in 
which  they  now  are — a  state  in  which  the  majority  know  no 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  their  life ;  that  is  to  say,  have 
no  religion,  faith,  or  general  guidance  for  their  conduct.  The 
majority  of  men,  the  working-men,  though  externally  holding 
the  old  Church  faith,  no  longer  believe  in  it,  and  are  not 
guided  by  it  in  their  lives,  but  keep  its  traditions  merely  from 
habit  and  for  appearance’  sake ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
minority — the  so-called  educated  classes — either  consciously  no 
longer  believe  in  anything  (though  some  of  them,  for  political 
reasons,  pretend  still  to  believe  in  Church  Christianity),  or  (a 
minority)  sincerely  believing  in  a  teaching  incompatible  with  life 
and  that  lags  behind  it,  try  to  justify  their  faith  by  all  sorts  of 
complicated  sophistries. 

In  this  lies  the  chief  and  only  cause  of  the  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Christian  peoples  are  now  living. 

The  wretchedness  of  this  position  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  as  this  state  of  faithlessness  has  long  continued,  it  has 
come  about  that  those  men  of  the  Christian  world  to  whom  this 
state  of  irreligion  is  profitable — that  is  to  say,  the  ruling  classes 
— either  shamelessly  pretend  to  believe  what  they  do  not  and 
cannot  believe,  or  (especially  the  most  depraved  of  them,  the 
learned  people)  openly  declare  that  for  men  of  our  time  no 
explanation  whatever  of  life  is  necessary  :  no  faith,  nor  any 
such  guidance  for  action  as  flows  from  such  a  faith ;  but  that 
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the  only  fundamental  law  of  human  life  is  the  law  of  evolution 
and  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  that  therefore  man  must 
and  should  be  guided  solely  by  his  desires  and  passions,  or 
by  his  natural  impulses. 

In  this  unconscious  faithlessness  of  the  masses,  and  conscious 
repudiation  of  faith  by  the  so-called  educated  people  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  lies  the  cause  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  population  of  our 
world. 

II. 

Enmity  between  workers  and  non-workers,  and  between  enslaved  races 
and  their  enslavers. — The  lack  of  moral  bases  provided  by  religion,  which 
could  counteract  this  bestial  strife. 

People  of  the  Christian  world — after  accepting,  in  place  of 
the  true  Christian  teaching,  a  perversion  of  it  (invented  by 
the  Church)  which  replaced  heathenism  and  at  first  partly 
satisfied  men  by  its  new  forms — have  left  off  believing  in  this 
Church-perverted  Christianity,  and  at  last  are  left  without 
any  religious  understanding  of  life,  or  any  guidance  for  conduct 
flowing  therefrom.  And  since — without  such  an  understand- 
any  religious  understanding  of  life,  or  any  guidance  for  conduct 
common  to  all  or  common  at  least  to  the  majority  of  men — 
human  life  must  be  both  unreasonable  and  wretched,  the  longer 
this  state  has  endured  among  Christian  nations,  the  more 
unreasonable  and  wretched  their  life  has  become.  And  in  our 
day,  life  has  reached  a  degree  of  unreasonableness  and  wretched¬ 
ness  in  which  it  can  no  longer  continue  to  exist  in  its  old  forms. 

The  majority  of  working  people,  deprived  of  land  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  products  of  their  labour, 
hate  the  landowners  and  capitalists  who  enslave  them.  The 
landowners  and  capitalists,  aware  of  this  attitude  of  the  working 
classes  towards  them,  fear  and  hate  them,  and  by  the  aid  of 
force,  organised  by  Government,  keep  them  enslaved.  And 
steadily  and  unceasingly  the  position  of  the  w'orkers  grows 
worse,  their  dependence  on  the  rich  increases ;  and  equally 
steadily  and  unceasingly  the  wealth  of  the  rich  and  their  power 
over  the  workers  increases,  together  with  their  fear  and  hatred. 
Just  as  steady  is  the  increase,  which  can  have  no  limits,  of 
the  arming  of  each  nation  against  the  rest,  and  the  expenditure 
of  more  and  more  of  the  labour  of  the  slave-vrorkers,  on  land, 
aquatic,  submarine,  and  aerial  structures,  the  object  of  which 
is  simply  the  preparation  for  international  mass-murders.  And 
these  mass-murders  have  occurred,  and  are  still  occurring,  and 
cannot  help  occurring — for  all  the  Christian  nations  (not  as 
individuals,  but  as  nations),  united  into  States,  hate  each  other, 
and  hate  the  non-Christian  States,  and  are  ready  at  any  moment 
to  attack  one  another.  Moreover,  there  is  not  one  large 
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Christian  State  which,  from  some  unnecessary  patriotic  traditions,  I 
does  not  hold  in  its  power,  against  their  will,  one  or  I 
more  small  races,  forcing  them  to  share  the  life  of  the  I 
Great  Power  they  hate  :  Austria,  Prussia,  England,  Eussia,  or  I 
France,  with  their  subject  lauds  ;  Poland,  Ireland,  India, 
Finland,  the  Caucasus,  Algiers,  and  others.  So  that,  besides 
the  ever-growdng  hatred  of  the  large  nations  for  one  another, 
there  is  also  the  continually  growing  hatred  of  subject  nations 
for  their  subjugators.  And  what  is  worst  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
all  these  hatreds,  most  repugnant  to  human  nature,  are  not 
only  not  condemned,  like  other  malicious  feelings  between 
man  and  man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  applauded  and  exalted 
as  valuable  services,  and  as  virtues.  The  hatred  of  the 
oppressed  workers  for  the  rich  and  powerful  is  lauded  as  love 
of  liberty,  brotherhood,  and  equality.  The  hatred  of  the  Germans 
for  the  French,  of  the  English  for  the  Germans,  of  the  Eiissians 
for  the  Japanese,  and  the  reverse,  is  considered  the  virtue  of 
patriotism.  Similarly,  or  even  more  highly,  is  valued  the 
patriotic  hatred  of  Poles  for  Eussians  and  Prussians,  and  of 
Prussians  and  Eussians  for  Poles  and  Finns,  and  so  forth. 

Nor  is  this  all.  All  these  evils  would  not  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  life  of  Christian  nations  cannot  continue  in  its 
present  course.  These  evils  might  be  accidental  and  temporary 
phenomena,  if  there  existed  among  these  nations  some  kind  of 
guiding  religious  principle  common  to  them  all.  But  this  is 
just  what  there  is  not.  There  is  nothing  resembling  a  common, 
guiding,  religious  principle  among  the  nations  of  the  Christian 
world. 

They  have  a  Church-religious  lie,  and  not  one,  but  several, 
antagonistic  to  one  another ;  Catholic,  Greek-Orthodox, 
Lutheran,  and  others.  There  is  the  scientific  lie — in  fact, 
several,  each  antagonistic  to  the  others.  There  are  the  political, 
international,  party  lies.  There  are  the  lies  of  art,  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  of  custom.  There  are  many  very  varied  lies,  but 
there  is  no  kind  of  guidance — no  moral  guidance — flowing  from 
a  religious  outlook  on  life.  And  the  people  of  our  Christian 
world  live  like  animals,  guided  in  their  lives  merely  by  personal 
interests  and  by  their  struggle  with  one  another ;  differing  from 
animals  only  in  that  the  animals,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  kept  the  same  stomachs,  claws  and  fangs,  while  people 
move  with  ever-increasing  rapidity  from  roads  to  railroads,  from 
horses  to  steam,  from  spoken  sermons  and  letters  to  printing, 
to  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  from  sailing  boats  to  ocean 
steamers,  from  swords  to  gunpowder,  cannons,  quick-firing 
guns,  bombs,  and  war-aeroplanes.  And  life  with  telegraphs, 
telephones,  electricity,  bombs,  and  aeroplanes,  and  with  hatred 
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of  all  for  all;  directed,  not  by  some  uniting  spiritual  principle, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  animal  instincts  which  divide,  and 
which  employ  mental  powers  for  their  own  satisfaction,  becomes 
ever  more  and  more  insane  and  wretched. 

III. 

The  essence  of  the  error  which  has  led  to  this  wretchedness,  is  the 
acceptance  of  force  as  a  means  of  obtaining  union.  The  failure  of  this 
means  is  beginning  to  be  generally  acknowledged  by  everyone. 

The  majority  of  people  in  the  Christian  world  feel  the  ever- 
increasing  wretchedness  of  their  position,  and  to  free  them¬ 
selves  they  employ  the  only  means  which,  from  their  outlook 
on  life,  they  consider  effective.  This  means  is  the  use  of  force 
by  men  against  one  another.  Some,  who  consider  the  existing 
order  profitable  to  themselves,  try  to  maintain  it  by  Govern¬ 
mental  force;  others,  also  by  the  use  of  force — by  Eevolutionary 
activity — try  to  destroy  the  existing  order  and  set  up  another, 
better  one  in  its  place. 

There  have  been  many  Eevolutions  and  suppressions  of 
Revolutions,  in  the  Christian  world.  The  outward  forms  have 
been  changed,  but  the  essence  of  Governmental  order :  the 
power  of  the  few  over  the  many,  the  depravity,  the  fraud,  the 
governing  class’s  fear  of  the  oppressed;  the  oppression,  enslave¬ 
ment,  stupefaction  and  embitterment  of  the  masses — changed 
in  form,  has  not  lessened,  but  has  in  reality  appreciably 
increased  and  is  increasing ;  and  what  is  now  happening  in 
Russia  shows  with  particular  clearness  not  only  the  complete 
uselessness,  but  the  evident  harmfulness  of  using  violence  to 
unite  men. 

Our  recent  newspapers  more  and  more  rarely  contain  news 
of  how  and  where  a  robbery  has  been  committed,  a  gendarme, 
an  officer,  or  a  policeman  killed,  or  of  where  an  attempt  at 
crime  has  been  discovered ;  but  they  more  and  more  frequently 
contain  news  of  executions  and  death  sentences! 

Already  for  a  year  and  for  two  years  they  have  been  hanging 
and  shooting  ceaselessly,  and  thousands  have  been  strangled 
and  shot.  Thousands,  too,  have  been  killed  and  blown  up  by 
the  bombs  of  the  Eevolutionists.  But  as,  lately,  more  and 
more  have  been  killed  by  tbe  rulers,  and  fewer  and  fewer  by  the 
Revolutionists,  the  governing  classes  triumph,  and  it  seems  to 
them  that  they  have  conquered,  and  can  now  continue  to  live 
their  customary  lives,  maintaining  fraud  by  force,  and  force  by 
fraud. ^ 

The  error  at  the  root  of  all  the  political  doctrines  (the  most 
Conservative  as  well  as  the  most  advanced)  which  has  brought 
(1)  See  Appendix  I. 
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men  to  their  present  wretched  condition  is  always  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  that  people  considered,  and  still  consider,  it  possible 
to  unite  men  by  force ,  in  such  a  way  that  they  should  all  unresist¬ 
ingly  submit  to  one  and  the  same  scheme  of  life,  and  to  the 
guidance  for  conduct  flowing  therefrom. 

It  is  understandable  that  men  yielding  to  passion  may,  by 
force,  oblige  others  who  do  not  agree  with  them  to  do  what 
they  wish.  One  can  by  force  push  a  man  out  here  and  drag  him  in 
there,  where  he  does  not  wish  to  go.  (Both  animals  and  men, 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  always  behave  in  that  way.)  And 
this  is  comprehensible.  But  what  is  not  at  all  comprehensible  is 
the  argument  that  violence  can  be  a  means  of  inducing  people 
to  behave  as  we  w'ant  them  to  behave. 

All  violence  consists  in  men,  by  the  threat  of  inflicting  suffer¬ 
ing  or  death,  coercing  others  to  do  what  the  coerced  ones  do 
not  wish  to  do.  And  therefore  the  victims  do  what  they  dislike 
doing  only  so  long  as  they  are  weaker  than  their  oppressors 
and  cannot  avoid  the  evil  threatened  them  if  they  do  not  fulfil 
what  is  demanded  of  them.  As  soon  as  they  become  stronger, 
they  naturally  not  only  leave  off  doing  what  they  did  not  wish 
to  do,  but,  irritated  by  the  struggle  with  their  oppressors  and 
by  all  they  have  suffered  at  their  hands,  they,  after  freeing 
themselves  from  their  oppressors,  in  their  turn  force  those 
they  disagree  with  to  do  what  they  (the  stronger)  consider  good 
and  necessary  for  themselves.  So  it  seems  clear  that  the  struggle 
between  oppressors  and  oppressed  cannot  possibly  unite  people, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  divide  them  the  more  the  longer 
it  lasts. 

This  would  seem  so  clear  that  it  would  not  be  worth  talking 
about,  if  from  time  immemorial  the  lie  that  some  people’s 
violence  towards  others  may  be  useful  to  men  and  may  unite 
them  had  not  been  as  widespread  and  tacitly  accepted  as 
though  it  were  the  most  undoubted  truth,  not  only  among 
those  to  whom  this  violence  is  profitable,  but  among  a  majority 
of  the  very  people  who  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  most 
from  violence.  This  deception  existed  even  before  Christianity 
appeared,  and  has  remained,  and  still  remains,  in  full  vigour 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

The  difference  between  what  existed  in  ancient  times  before 
the  advent  of  Christianity  and  what  now  exists  in  Christen¬ 
dom  is  only  that  the  erroneousness  of  the  idea  that  violence 
inflicted  by  some  on  others  may  be  useful  to  mankind  and 
may  unite  them,  was  in  ancient  times  quite  concealed  from 
men,  while  now  the  truth  expressed  wdth  special  clearness  in 
Christ’s  teaching,  that  the  violence  of  some  towards  others 
cannot  unite,  but  can  only  disunite,  people  is  becoming  more 
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and  more  plain.  And  as  soon  as  people  understand  that  the 
violence  done  by  some  towards  others,  besides  causing  the  latter  to 
suffer,  is  also  unreasonable,  those  who  used  quietly  to  submit 
to  violence  become  at  once  indignant  and  embittered  at  the 
violence. 

This  is  now  going  on  among  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

.\nd  not  only  are  the  oppressed  more  and  more  conscious 
of  this  truth,  but  in  our  day  the  oppressors  also  are  conscious  of  it. 
The  oppressors  themselves  are,  to-day,  not  sure  that  they  are 
behaving  well  and  justly  when  employing  violence  towards 
others.  For  the  rulers  as  well  as  for  those  who  resist  them, 
this  delusion  is  being  destroyed;  and  although,  biassed  by  their 
position,  both  parties  try,  by  all  sorts  of  arguments — mostly 
false  ones — to  persuade  themselves  that  force  is  useful  and 
necessary,  in  the  depths  of  their  souls  they  know  that  by  com¬ 
mitting  their  cruel  deeds  they  gain  only  the  semblance,  and 
that  but  a  temporary  semblance,  of  what  they  desire,  while 
really  not  drawing  nearer  to,  but  drifting  further  from,  their 
aim. 

IV. 

si(,o  i)y  side  with  technical  improvements,  we  have  falsehood  hiding 
the  misery  of  men. — This  misery  must  end  in  the  acceptance  of  a  religious 
outlook  on  life,  suitable  to  our  times. 

The  nations  of  Christendom  to-day  have  not  only  reached, 
but  have  passed,  the  limit  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world 
reached  before  their  downfall.  This  is  shown  with  especial  clear¬ 
ness  by  the  fact  that  in  our  day  all  the  advances  in  technical 
improvement  fail  to  promote  the  common  welfare,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  show  more  and  more  plainly  that  all  this  progress 
can  but  increase  the  misery  of  mankind,  and  can  in  no  way 
lessen  it.  One  might  invent  new  submarine,  underground, 
aerial,  or  super-aerial  appliances  for  carrying  people  with  greater 
rapidity  from  place  to  place,  new  devices  for  diffusing  human 
speech  and  thought ;  but  as  the  people  carried  from  place  to 
place  do  not  wish  and  are  unable  to  do  anything  but  evil,  so 
the  words  and  thoughts  they  spread  can  only  encourage  people 
to  do  evil.  And  the  more  and  more  perfected  appliances  for 
the  destruction  of  life,  which  make  it  more  and  more  possible 
to  murder  without  exposing  oneself  to  danger,  only  show 
more  and  more  clearly  the  impossibility  of  life  among  the 
Christian  nations  continuing  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  now 
moving. 

The  life  of  the  Christian  nations,  at  present,  is  terrible, 
especially  viewed  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  moral 
principle  uniting  them,  and  because  of  its  unreasonableness,  which 
-in  spite  of  all  his  mental  achievements— degrades  man  to  a 
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moral  plane  lower  than  that  of  the  animals  ;  and  especially  by  the 
complexity  of  the  accepted  lie,  which  more  and  more  conceals 
from  men  the  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of  their  lives. 

Fraud  supports  the  cruelty  of  life ;  the  cruelty  of  life 
demands  more  and  more  fraud;  and,  like  snowballs,  both 
continue  to  grow. 

But  everything  has  an  end.  And  I  think  the  end  of  this 
wretched  condition  of  the  Christian  nations  has  now  come. 

The  position  of  the  people  of  the  Christian  world  is  terrible,  but 
yet  it  is  the  very  position  which  had  to  come  about,  and  could 
not  help  coming,  and  which  must  inevitably  bring  those  nations 
to  their  deliverance.  The  sufferings  endured  by  the  people  of 
Christendom,  flowing  from  the  absence  of  the  religious  outlook 
on  life  which  w’ould  be  suitable  for  our  time,  are  unavoidable 
conditions  of  growth,  and  must  inevitably  end  by  men  accepting 
an  outlook  on  life  suitable  to  their  age. 
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V. 

The  Christian  peoples  have  based  their  life  on  a  teaching  which  destroy! 
it. — At  first  the  Church’s  teaching  united  men. — But  in  time  the  true 
meaning  of  that  teaching  began  to  manifest  itself. — The  labourers  ceased 
to  believe  in  Church  religion,  and  the  educated  began  to  deny  all  religion.— 
The  acceptance  of  a  religious  teaching  which  belauds  force,  has  deprived 
the  people  of  our  day  of  any  religion. — As  a  result,  they  have  fallen  lower 
than  those  who  profess  the  crudest  religious  doctrines. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  the  Christian  nations  of 
our  day  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  based  their  lives  on 
a  teaching  which,  in  its  real  meaning,  contradicts  their  way  of 
life;  and  this  meaning,  hidden  heretofore,  now  begins  to  be 
seen.  The  Christian  nations  have  built  their  house  not 
even  on  sand,  but  on  melting  ice;  the  ice  begins  to  melt,  has 
even  melted — and  the  house  is  falling. 

8o  long  as  the  majority  of  men,  deceived  by  Church  tcachinj;, 
and  having  only  the  dimmest  conception  of  the  real  meaning  of 
Christ’s  teaching,  instead  of  worshipping  their  old  idols,  deified 
the  Christ-god,  his  mother,  and  the  saints;  bowed  down  to 
relics  and  icons,  and  believed  in  miracles,  sacraments,  the 
Atonement,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  hierarchy— the 
heathenish  organisation  of  society  was  able  to  hold  its  own  and 
to  satisfy  men.  People  believed  in  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  life  given  to  them  by  the  Church,  and  in  the 
guidance  for  conduct  that  flowed  therefrom ;  and  this  faith  drew 
men  together.  This  continued  till  people  began  to  see  what 
was  hidden  behind  the  Church  faith,  given  to  them  as  true. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Church  faith,  there  existed  the  Gospels, 
acknowdedged  by  the  Churches  themselves  to  be  holy ;  and  in 
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spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Churches  to  hide  from  men  the 
essence  of  the  teaching  expressed  in  the  Gospels — neither  the 
prohibition  of  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  the  language  the 
people  understood,  nor  the  false  interpretations  put  upon  it, 
nor  anything  else,  could  quench  the  light  which  penetrated 
through  the  Church  deceptions  and  illumined  the  souls  of  men, 
who  saw  more  and  more  clearly  the  great  truth  contained  in 
the  teaching. 

As  soon  as,  with  the  spreading  of  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  and  of  the  art  of  printing,  men  began  to 
know  the  Gospels  and  to  accept  what  was  in  them,  they 
could  no  longer  help  seeing — in  spite  of  all  the  quibbles  of 
the  Church — the  contradiction  staring  them  in  the  face  between 
the  State  organisation  supported  by  the  Church  and  the  Gospel 
teaching.  The  Gospel  flatly  denied  both  the  Church  and  the 
State,  with  their  authorities. 

This  contradiction,  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  at  last 
had  the  effect  of  causing  men  to  cease  to  believe  in  the  Church 
faith,  but  for  the  most  part — Catholics,  Orthodox,  and  Pro¬ 
testants  alike — they  continued  from  habit  and  for  the  sake  of 
convention,  and  partly  from  fear  of  the  authorities,  to  maintain 
the  outward  forms  of  the  Church  faith,  without  any  longer 
accepting  its  inward  significance. 

So  it  was  with  the  great  majority  of  w’orking  people.  (I  do  not 
here  speak  of  those  small  communities  of  men  w'ho  openly  denied 
the  Church  teaching  and  established  their  own,  more  or  less 
accordant  with  Christianity  in  its  true  sense.  I  do  not  speak 
of  them,  because  their  number  was  too  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  immense  number  who  liberated  themselves 
more  and  more  from  every  kind  of  religious  consciousness.) 

The  same  thing  happened  with  the  non-labouring,  learned 
men  of  the  Christian  world.  These  people  saw  still  more 
clealrly  than  the  common  people  the  incompatibility  and  internal 
contradiction  of  the  Church  teaching,  and  naturally  rejected 
that  teaching ;  but  they  still  could  not  acknowledge  the 
real  teaching  of  Christ ,  for  it  was  contrary  to  the  whole  existing 
order,  and,  in  particular,  to  their  exceptionally  profitable  position 
in  that  order. 

So  that  in  our  time,  in  our  Christian  world,  some  men — the 
?reat  majority — still  live  externally  fulfilling  the  Church  rites 
from  habit,  for  appearance’  sake,  for  convenience,  from  fear 
of  the  authorities,  or  even  for  interested  motives;  but  they  do 
not  and  cannot  believe  in  the  teaching  of  that  Church,  for  they 
already  clearly  perceive  its  inner  contradiction.  Another  ever^ 
growing  part  of  the  population  not  only  does  not  acknowdedge 
the  existing  religion,  but,  influenced  by  the  teaching  called 
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“Science,”  considers  every  religion  to  be  a  relic  of  superstition, 
and  is  not  guided  in  life  by  anything  except  its  own  personal  1 
impulses.  t 

To  people  who  accepted  a  religious  teaching  beyond  their  s 

strength  (and  such  the  Christian  teaching  was,  for  the  heathen  j 

who  accepted  it  at  a  time  when  social  forms  depending  on  a  ( 

coercive  governmental  regime  had  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  i 

morals  and  habits  of  mankind) — to  people  who  thus  accepted  j 

the  Christian  teaching  something  happened  which  at  first 
seems  contradictory,  but  which  yet  could  not  have  helped 
happening  :  namely,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  having  accepted 
the  highest  religion  of  their  time,  these  people  were  deprived 
of  all  religion,  and  in  moral  and  religious  consciousness  fell 
lower  than  those  who  held  a  much  lower,  or  even  the  very 
crudest,  religious  beliefs. 


VI. 

The  tragedy  of  Christendom  is  that  a  rcdigious  teaching  was  accepted 
which  in  reality  disavowed  the  existing  social  order. — At  first,  in  tha 
perverted  form  of  the  teaching,  this  was  not  noticeable;  but  now  one 
cannot  avoid  understanding  this  teaching  in  its  true  meaning — destructive 
of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

The  tragedy  of  the  position  of  the  people  of  Christendom  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  through  an  unavoidable  misunderstanding,  the 
Christian  nations  accepted  as  suited  to  themselves  a  religious 
teaching  which,  in  its  real  meaning,  most  definitely  denied 
and  destroyed  the  whole  social  structure  in  which  those  nations 
were  living,  and  without  which  life  seemed  to  them  impossible. 

That  was  the  tragedy  of  their  position,  but  that  was  also 
their  great,  exceptional  blessing.  In  the  distorted  aspect 
in  which  Christianity  was  presented  to  the  heathen  nations, 
it  appeared  to  them  to  be  only  a  slight  modification  of 
their  own  crude  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and  a  higher 
understanding  of  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  demands  of 
morality.  The  real  meaning  of  the  teaching  was  so  hidden 
from  them  by  complicated  dogmas  and  attractive,  hypnotising 
rites,  that  they  had  no  suspicion  of  it.  Yet  this  teaching  in  its 
true  meaning  was  not  only  clearly  expressed  in  the  books  of 
the  Gospel — which  the  Church  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation, 
and  were  inseparably  connected  with  the  Church’s  per¬ 
verted  teaching — but  this  real  meaning  was  so  natural  and  so 
near  to  the  human  soul  that,  buried  under  false  and  perverted 
dogmas  as  it  was,  those  men  who  were  sensitive  to  truth 
began  more  and  more  often  to  accept  the  teaching  in  its  real 
meaning,  and  more  and  more  clearly  to  perceive  the  contradiction 
between  the  organisation  of  society  and  true  Christianity. 
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Not  to  speak  of  teachers  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  : 
Tatian,  Clement,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantiiis,  and 
others,  this  contradiction  was  also  perceived  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  in  later  times  it  was  recognised  more  and  more  clearly, 
and  found  expression  in  an  immense  number  of  sects  who 
denied  the  un-Christian,  governmental  order,  with  its  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  violence,  as  well  as  in  very  varied  humani¬ 
tarian  teachings,  which  did  not  even  call  themselves  Christian 
(such  as  the  now  widespread  doctrines  of  Socialism,  Communism, 
and  Anarchism),  all  of  w'hich  are  merely  one-sided  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Christian  consciousness  in  its  true  sense,  denying 
violence. 

The  fact  that  the  Christian  nations  accepted,  in  a  hidden, 
depraved  aspect,  a  teaching  which  in  its  real  meaning  inevitably 
destroys  the  order  of  life  in  which  they  live,  and  from  which 
they  do  not  wdsh  to  part,  is  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  Their 
great  blessing  lies  in  the  fact  that,  having  accepted  Christianity 
in  a  depraved  aspect,  but  one  that  yet  contained  the  truth 
they  did  not  perceive,  they  are  now  led  to  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  accepting  Christian  teaching,  no  longer  in  its 
depraved  meaning,  but  in  its  real  meaning — which  has  been 
growing  plainer  and  plainer,  and  is  now  quite  plain,  and  which 
alone  can  save  men  from  the  wretched  condition  in  which  they 
live. 


VII. 

The  true  Christian  teaching  consists  in  the  acknowledgment  of  love  as 
the  supreme  law  of  human  life. — Former  religions  recognised  love  as  merely 
one  among  the  virtues. — Christ's  teaching  sets  love  as  the  basis  of  all 
things,  and  makes  it  the  guide  to  conduct. — Extracts  from  the  New 
Testament  about  love. — A  consequence  of  this  acknowledgment  of  love  as 
the  supreme  basis  of  life  is  the  repudiation  of  all  violence. — Pseudo- 
Christianity  conceals  this. 

The  Christian  teaching  in  its  full  and  true  meaning  in 
our  day  becomes  more  and  more  evident)  is  that  the  essence  of 
human  life  is  the  conscious,  ever-growing  manifestation  of  that 
Source  of  all,  the  indication  of  which  in  us  is  love;  and  that, 

therefore,  the  essential  thing  in  human  life,  and  the  highest  law 

that  can  guide  it,  is  love. 

That  love  is  the  necessary  and  most  blissful  condition  of 
human  life  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  religious  teachings  of 
antiquity.  In  all  the  teachings  of  the  sages  :  Egyptian,  Stoic, 
Brahmin,  Buddhist,  Taoist  and  others,  concord,  pity,  mercy, 
philanthropy,  and  love  in  general  was  considered  one  of  the 
chief  virtues.  In  the  highest  of  these  teachings,  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment  reached  the  point  at  which  love  for  everythin  c:  that 

lives  w^as  lauded,  and  even  the  principle  of  returning  good  for 
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evil ;  and  this  was  particularly  taught  by  the  Taoists  and 
Buddhists. 

But  not  one  of  these  teachings  made  this  virtue  the  basis  of 
life,  the  supreme  law,  which  must  be  not  only  the  chief  but 
the  sole  guide  of  human  conduct,  as  was  done  by  Christianity, 
the  latest  of  all  the  religious  teachings.  In  all  the  pre- 
Christian  teachings  love  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  virtues, 
but  not  what  the  Christian  teaching  acknowledges  it  to  be ; 
metaphysically,  the  foundation  of  everything ;  practically  the 
supreme  law  of  human  life ;  that  is,  the  law  which  admits  of 
no  exception. 

The  Christian  teaching  in  its  relation  to  all  the  ancient 
teachings  is  no  new  and  special  teaching  :  it  is  only  a  more 
clear  and  definite  expression  of  that  foundation  of  human  life 
which  was  felt,  and  vaguely  preached,  by  previous  religions. 
The  Christian  teaching  is  peculiar  only  in  that,  being  the  latest, 
it  more  exactly  and  definitely  expresses  the  essence  of  the  law 
of  love,  and  the  guidance  for  conduct  inevitably  following  there¬ 
from. 

So  that  the  Christian  teaching  of  love  is  not,  as  in  previous 
religions,  merely  the  inculcation  of  a  given  virtue,  but  it  is 
the  definition  of  the  supreme  law  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
guidance  for  conduct  inevitably  resulting  therefrom.  The 
teaching  of  Christ  explains  why  this  law  is  the  supreme  law  of 

human  life,  and  it  also  points  out  the  line  of  action  a  man 

must  follow’,  or  avoid,  in  consequence  of  his  avow’al  of  the  truth 
of  this  teaching. 

It  is  especially  clearly  defined  in  the  Christian  teaching 
that  the  fulfilment  of  this  law,  since  it  is  the  supreme  law, 
allows  of  no  exceptions  such  as  the  old  teachings  permitted, 
and  that  the  love  defined  by  this  law  is  only  then  love  when 
it  admits  no  exceptions,  and  is  applied  equally  to  foreigners,  to 
all  sectarians,  and  to  enemies  w’ho  hate  us  and  wrong  us. 

In  the  explanation  of  why  this  law  is  the  supreme  law  of 
human  life,  and  in  the  exact  definition  of  the  line  of  conduct 
inevitably  resulting  therefrom,  lies  the  step  forw’ard  accom¬ 
plished  by  Christian  teaching,  and  its  chief  importance  and 

beneficence. 

The  explanation  of  wdiy  this  law’  is  the  supreme  law  is  given 
with  special  clearness  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  John  : — 

“Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another;  for  love  is  of  God;  and 
everyone  that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God,  and  knoweth  God. 
He  that  loveth  not  know’eth  not  God ;  for  God  is  love.  .  .  . 
No  man  hath  beheld  God  at  any  time  :  if  we  love  one  another, 
God  abideth  in  us. 
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“God  is  love  and  he  that  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God, 
and  God  abideth  in  him.  .  .  . 

“We  know  that  we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  abideth  in  death  ” 
(First  Epistle  of  John,  Chap.  IV.,  vv.  7,  8,  12,  16;  Chap.  III., 
V.  14). 

The  whole  teaching  is  that  that  which  we  call  “our  self,”  our 
life,  is  the  divine  principle,  limited  in  us  by  our  body  and  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  us  by  love ;  and  that  therefore  the  real  life  of 
each  man,  divine  and  free,  manifests  itself  by  love. 

The  guidance  for  conduct  flowing  from  such  an  understanding 
of  the  law  of  love,  admitting  no  exceptions,  is  expressed  in 
many  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  defined  particularly 
clearly  and  exactly  in  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  : — 

“You  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  (Exodus,  XXI.,  24),  but  I  say  unto  you  ‘  Eesist 
not  him  that  is  evil,’  ”  is  said  in  the  thirty-eighth  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Matthew.  And  in  verses  39  and  40,  as  though 
foreseeing  those  exceptions  which  might  appear  necessary  when 
applying  the  law  of  love  to  life,  it  is  clearly  and  definitely  said  that 
there  are  and  can  be  no  conditions  in  which  a  divergence  is 
permissible  from  the  first  and  simplest  demands  of  love — not 
to  do  to  others  what  we  do  not  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

It  is  said  :  “But  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  would  go  to  law 
with  thee,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also”;  that  is,  that  violence  done  to  you  can  never  serve  as 
justification  for  violence  on  your  side.  This  inadmissibility  of 
justifications  for  departing  from  the  law  of  love  on  account 
of  anything  done  by  other  people  is  still  more  clearly 
and  precisely  expressed  in  the  commandment  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  which  explicitly  mentions  the  usual  false  explana¬ 
tions,  pretending  to  make  it  permissible  to  break  that  law  : 

“Ye  hai'e  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
and  hate  thine  enemy  (Levit.,  XIX.,  17,  18)  :  hut  I  say  unto 
you,  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute 
you  .  .  .  that  ye  may  be  sons  of  your  Father  ivhich  is  in 
Heaven  :  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  upon  the  just  and  unjust.  For  if  ye  love 
them  that  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye?  do  not  even  the 
publicans  the  same?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what 
do  ye  more  than  others?  do  not  even  the  Gentiles  the  same? 
Ye  therefore  shall  he  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.” 
(Matt.,  V.,  43-48.) 
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And  it  is  this  acknowledgment  of  the  law  of  love  as  the 
supreme  law  of  human  life,  and  this  clearly  expressed  guidance 
for  conduct  resulting  from  the  Christian  teaching  of  love, 
embracing  enemies  and  those  who  hate,  offend,  and  curse  us, 
that  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Christ’s  teaching,  and  by 
giving  to  the  dectrine  of  love,  and  to  the  guidance  flowing  there¬ 
from,  an  exact  and  definite  meaning,  inevitably  involves  a 
complete  change  of  the  established  organisation  of  life,  not  only 
in  Christendom,  but  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Therein  lies  the  chief  difference  from  the  old  teachings,  and 
the  chief  significance  of  the  Christian  teaching  in  its  true 
meaning  :  and  therein  lies  that  step  forward  in  human  con¬ 
sciousness  which  the  Christian  teaching  has  effected. 

That  step  consists  in  the  fact  that  all  the  former  religious 
teachings  about  love,  acknowdedging,  as  they  could  not  help 
doing,  the  beneficence  of  love  in  human  life,  still  allowed  the 
possibility  of  conditions  under  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 
of  love  ceased  to  be  obligatory  and  might  be  evaded.  And  as 
soon  as  the  law  of  love  was  not  the  supreme,  unalterable  law  of 
man’s  life,  all  the  beneficence  of  that  law  was  destroyed,  and 
the  doctrine  of  love  was  reduced  to  eloquent  injunctions,  and 
sayings  which  were  not  obligatory,  and  left  the  whole  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  nations  as  it  was  before  the  teaching 
of  love  appeared  :  that  is  to  say,  left  it  founded  on  force  alone. 
But  the  Christian  teaching,  in  its  real  meaning,  acknowledging 
the  law  of  love  to  be  supreme,  and  its  application  in  life  to  be 
exempt  from  any  exceptions,  by  that  acknowledgment  rejected  all 
violence,  and  consequently  could  not  help  rejecting  the  world’s 
whole  organisation  founded,  as  it  is,  on  violence. 

And  this  chief  significance  of  the  teaching  was  hidden  from 
people  by  pseudo-Christianity,  which  acknowledged  the  law  of 
love,  not  as  the  supreme  law  of  human  life,  but — as  the  pre- 
Christian  teaching  had  done — as  merely  one  of  conduct  wdiich 
it  is  useful  to  follow  when  nothing  impedes  its  observance.^  ^ 

VIIT. 

The  supreme  Christian  law  of  love  admits  of  no  exception  condoning 
violence. — But  “  educated  ”  people  cannot  put  up  with  the  denial  of 
violence,  for  that  would  destroy  the  bases  of  their  life. — The  participation 
of  labouring  men  in  Governmental  violence  results  from  fraud. — The  essence 
of  that  fraud,  stated  by  La  Bottle. — Workmen  do  not  see  this  deception, 
and  cannot  cease  to  use  force  against  themselves,  from  lack  of  faith. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  in  its  true  meaning  consists  in  the 
acceptance  of  love  as  the  supreme  law  of  life,  and  one,  therefore, 
not  admitting  any  exceptions. 

Christianity  (that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  love)  that 
(1)  See  Appendix  II. 
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permits  occasional  violence  in  obedience  to  other  laws,  is  a 
contradiction  in  nature  similar  to  cold  fire  or  hot  ice. 

It  seems  evident  that  if  some  men,  for  the  sake  of  certain 
desirable  results  in  the  future  (though  they  acknowledge  the 
beneficence  of  love),  may  allow  the  necessity  of  tormenting  or 
killing  certain  people,  then,  by  just  the  same  right,  others,  also 
acknowledging  the  beneficence  of  love,  may  allow  the  necessity 
(also  for  the  sake  of  some  future  good)  of  tormenting  and  killing 
other  people.  So  that  it  seems  evident  that  the  admission  of 
any  kind  of  exception  to  the  command  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  love, 
destroys  the  whole. meaning,  the  whole  significance,  the  whole 
beneficence  of  that  law,  w^hich  lies  at  the  root  of  every  religious 
teaching  and  of  all  moral  teaching.  This  appears  so  evident 
that  one  is  ashamed  to  argue  it ;  but  yet  people  of  the  Christian 
world,  professed  believers,  as  well  as  men  calling  themselves 
non-believers  but  yet  acknowledging  a  moral  law,  regard  the 
teaching  of  love,  which  rejects  all  violence  (and  especially  the 
doctrine  of  not  repaying  evil  by  evil,  which  flows  from  that 
teaching),  as  something  fantastical,  impossible,  and  quite  in¬ 
applicable  to  life. 

It  is  understandable  that  those  in  power  should  say  that  with¬ 
out  violence  there  can  be  no  order  or  good  life,  meaning  by 
the  word  “order  ”  a  system  under  which  the  few  can  enjoy  to 
excess  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  others,  and  by  the  words  “good 
life,”  meaning  the  non-interference  with  such  a  life.  However 
unjust  what  they  say  may  be,  it  is  comprehensible  that  they 
should  talk  like  that,  for  the  abolition  of  violence  w’ould  not 
only  deprive  them  of  the  possibility  of  living  as  they  do,  but 
would  expose  the  whole  long-standing  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
their  life. 

But  at  any  rate  one  would  think  the  working  people  do  not 
need  the  violence  they  (strange  to  say)  so  carefully  inflict  on 
themselves,  and  from  which  they  suffer  so  much.  For  the 
violence  the  rulers  do  to  the  subjected  is  not  the  direct,  personal 
violence  of  strong  men  to  w-eak  men,  or  of  the  many  to  the 
few;  of,  say,  a  hundred  towards  a  score,  &c.  The  violence  of  the 
rulers  is  upheld,  in  the  only  way  the  violence  of  a  minority  towards 
a  majority  can  be  upheld,  by  the  fraud  long  ago  devised 
by  shrewd  and  cunning  men,  which  causes  people,  for  the 
sake  of  a  small  present  and  evident  gain,  to  deprive  them¬ 
selves  not  only  of  the  greatest  advantages,  but  even  to  sacrifice 
their  freedom  and  undergo  most  cruel  sufferings.  The  essence 
of  this  fraud  was  stated  four  hundred  years  ago  by  the  French 
writer.  La  Boetie,  in  an  article  entitled  Voluntary  Slavery. 

This  is  what  he  said  about  it  : 

K  K  2 
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Not  weapons,  nor  armed  men,  mounted  or  foot,  protect  tyrants;  but 
hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe  it,  three  or  four  men  uphold  the  tyrant  li 
and  keep  the  country  enslaved  to  him.  The  circle  of  the  tyrant's  intimates 
has  always  consisted  of  not  more  than  five  or  six.  These  people  either 
themselves  crept  into  his  confidence,  or  were  chosen  by  him  to  be  partakers  ^ 

in  his  cruelty,  comrades  in  his  pleasures,  managers  of  his  amusements,  S 

and  accomplices  in  his  robberies.  These  six,  have  six  hundred  in  their  ti 

power,  whose  relations  to  the  six  are  similar  to  the  relations  of  the  six  g 

towards  the  tyrant.  The  600  have  6,000  under  them,  whom  they  have 
appointed  to  rule  over  provinces  or  to  manage  money  matters,  on  condition  ^ 
that  they  shall  serve  their  cupidity  and  cruelty.  These  are  followed  by  a  ^ 
still  larger  retinue;  and  anyone  who  cares  to  unravel  this  net  will  see  that  \ 

not  only  6,000,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  are  chained  to  *] 

the  tyrant  by  these  links.  For  this  reason  appointments  are  multiplied, 
which  are  all  a  support  for  tyranny.  And  all  who  occupy  these  positions  ^ 

find  it  to  their  own  interests,  and  by  these  interests  they  are  attached  to  f 

the  tyrant ;  and  there  are  thus  almost  as  many  to  whom  tyranny  is  profitable  \ 

as  there  are  to  whom  freedom  is  welcome.  And  as  the  doctors  say  that  J 

if  anything  in  our  bodies  is  out  of  order,  all  the  bad  juices  flow  at  once  ^ 
to  the  unhealthy  spot,  so  it  is  with  a  monarch  :  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
a  tyrant,  all  that  is  evil,  all  the  sediment  of  the  State,  the  gangs  of  thieves  ^ 
and  good-for-nothings  incapable  of  working,  but  avaricious  and  greedy, 
collect  to  partake  in  the  plunder,  and  to  become  small  tyrants  under  a  great  ^ 
tyrant.  ^ 

So  that  a  tyrant  enslaves  some  of  his  subjects  by  the  help  of  others,  and 
is  protected  by  those  whom,  if  they  were  not  scoundrels,  he  would  have  ‘ 

to  fear.  But,  as  the  saying  is,  “  to  split  w’ood,  one  takes  wedges  of  the  ^ 

same  wood  ”;  and  so  his  bodyguards  resemble  those  from  whom  they  j 

protect  him.  They  sometimes  themselves  suffer  at  his  hands;  but  these  ^ 

God-forsaken,  lost  men  are  prepared  to  suffer  evil  so  long  as  they  are  in  a 
position  to  do  evil,  not  to  him  wdio  inflicts  it  on  them,  but  to  them  who  ^ 
bear  it,  and  cannot  help  bearing  it.  ' 

From  this  deception — so  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  that  ^ 
the  very  men  who  suffer  from  the  use  of  violence  justify  it, 
and  even  demand  it  for  themselves  as  something  necessary,  aud 
inflict  it  on  one  another — from  this  habit  of  deception,  which  i 
has  become  a  second  nature,  results  that  astonishing  delusion  i 
w'hich  causes  those  who  suffer  most  from  the  deception  to 
uphold  it. 

One  would  have  thought  that  just  the  w’orking  people,  who 
derive  no  kind  of  profit  from  the  violence  done  them,  would  I 
at  last  see  through  the  deception  in  which  they  are  entangled, 
and,  having  seen  the  fraud,  w’ould  free  themselves  from  it  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  way  :  by  ceasing  to  take  part  in  the 
violence  which  can  only  be  perpetrated  upon  them  thanks  to 
their  participation  in  it. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  natural 
than  that,  having  for  centuries  suffered  from  the  violence  they 
have  done  to  themselves  without  any  advantage,  the  w'orking 
people,  especially  .‘Agriculturists  (who  in  Russia  and  also  in 
the  whole  of  the  world  are  the  majority),  would  at  last 
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understand  that  they  cause  their  own  sufferings :  that  that 
landed  property,  belonging  to  owners  who  do  not  work  on  it, 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  their  sufferings,  is  upheld  by 
themselves,  as  watchmen,  policemen,  and  soldiers;  just  in  the 
same  way  as  all  the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  are  collected  by 
them  from  themselves  as  village-elders, office-holders, tax-collectors, 
and,  again,  as  policemen  and  soldiers.  It  would  seem  so  plain 
for  working  people  to  understand  this,  and  at  last  to  tell  those 
whom  they  look  on  as  their  chiefs,  “Leave  us  in  peace!  If 
you,  Emperors,  Presidents,  Generals,  Judges,  Archbishops, 
Professors,  and  all  you  learned  people,  want  armies,  fleets, 
universities,  ballets,  synods,  conservatoires,  prisons,  gallows,  and 
guillotines — arrange  them  for  yourselves  :  collect  the  money 
yourselves,  judge,  put  one  another  in  prison,  hang  men,  and 
kill  men  in  wars — only  do  it  yourselves,  and  leave  us  in  peace, 
for  we  want  none  of  it,  and  no  longer  wish  to  take  part  in  all 
those — to  us — unnecessary,  and,  above  all,  evil  deeds!” 

What,  one  would  think,  could  be  more  natural  than  that? 
And  yet  the  labourers,  and  especially  the  agricultural  labourers, 
who  do  not  require  any  of  those  things,  either  in  Eussia  or  in 
any  other  country,  do  not  do  this  :  but  the  majority  continue 
to  torment  themselves,  fulfilling  the  demands  of  the  Authorities 
against  themselves,  and  becoming  policemen,  tax-collectors  or 
soldiers,  while  the  minority,  to  rid  themselves  of  violence, 
commit  violence  whenever  they  can  (in  times  of  Eevolution) 
upon  those  from  whose  violence  they  are  suffering  :  that  is  to 
say,  they  quench  fire  with  fire,  and  thereby  only  increase  the 
violence  done  to  themselves. 

Why  do  the  people  behave  so  unreasonably? 

Because,  from  long-continued  deception,  they  no  longer  see 
the  connection  between  their  bondage  and  their  own  share  in 
the  deeds  of  violence. 

And  why  don’t  they  see  this  connection? 

For  the  reason  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  human  misery 
—because  they  have  no  faith,  and  without  faith  men  can  only 
be  guided  by  their  own  interests,  and  a  man  guided  only  by 
his  own  interest  cannot  be  anything  but  a  deceiver  or  a  dupe. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  seemingly  astonishing  phenomenon 
that  working  men — the  enormous  majority  of  men — in  despite  of 
common-sense  and  their  own  interest,  commit  violence  on 
themselves,  despite  the  fact  that  violence  is  evidently  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  them,  and  despite  the  obviousness  in  our  day 
of  the  fraud  in  which  the  working  people  are  enmeshed,  in 
spite  of  the  exposure  of  the  injustice  from  which  they  suffer, 
in  spite  of  all  the  Revolutions  aiming  at  t^e  abolition  of  violence 
—continue  not  only  to  submit  to  violence,  but  to  maintain  it. 
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Some  working-men,  the  enormous  majority  of  them,  cling 
from  habit  to  the  old  Church,  pseudo-Christian  teaching, 
no  longer  believing  in  it,  but  believing  only  in  the  old  law  of 
“an  eye  for  an  eye,”  and  in  the  State  organisation  founded 
thereon.  The  others,  among  whom  (especially  in  Western 
Europe)  are  all  those  factory  hands  who  have  been  touched  by 
civilisation,  although  they  deny  all  religion,  yet  deep  in  their 
souls  unconsciously  believe  in  the  old  law  of  “an  eye  for  an 
eye,”  and,  following  that  law,  submit  when  they  have  to,  to 
the  existing  order,  though  they  hate  it;  and  try,  when  they  can, 
to  destroy  violence  by  the  most  various  and  violent  means. 

The  first,  the  great  majority  of  uncivilised  labourers,  cannot 
change  their  position,  because,  believing  in  Government  organ¬ 
isation,  they  cannot  refuse  to  take  part  in  its  violence,  while 
those  who  have  no  faith,  the  civilised  working  men,  guided 
only  by  various  political  teachings,  cannot  emancipate  themselves 
from  force,  because  they  try  to  destroy  violence  by  violence.^ 

IX. 

Now,  after  the  “  Revolution  ”  and  the  “  reaction,”  the  less  depraved 
Russian  people  should  perceive  the  means  of  salvation. — Description  of  the 
trial  of  men  who  had  refused  military  service. 

This  has  long  gone  on  and  still  continues  in  the  whole  heathen 
and  Christian  world  alike.  But  I  think  that  now,  yes,  just  now, 
after  the  pitiful,  stupid,  Eussian  Revolution,  and  especially 
after  the  terribly  insolent  and  senselessly  cruel  suppression  of 
it,  the  less  civilised  Russians — that  is,  those  less  mentally 
depraved,  who  have  a  deep,  though  vague,  understanding  of  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  teaching — the  Russians,  chiefly  the 
agriculturists,  will  at  last  understand  where  salvation  lies,  and 
w'ill  be  the  first  to  begin  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

That  means  of  salvation  has  long  been  foreseen  by  men,  and 
it  draw’s  them  to  itself,  and  latterly  it  has  entered  more  and 
more  into  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  and  it  already  begins 
to  find  application. 

A  Court  Martial  is  being  held  in  a  Government  town.  On 
the  table  is  the  Min'or  of  Justice,  surmounted  by  the  double¬ 
headed  eagle  and  with  an  inscription  at  its  base ;  also  law 
books,  and  whole  sheets  of  paper  neatly  folded,  with  printed 
headings.  At  the  table,  in  the  chief  place,  sits  a  thick-set  man 
in  a  military,  gold-laced  uniform,  wdth  a  cross  hung  round  his 
neck,  and  with  an  intelligent  face  expressing  good-nature, 
especially  now  that  he  has  just  had  a  good  lunch  and  has  received 
satisfactory  news  of  the  health  of  his  youngest  child.  Near  him 
sits  another  officer,  of  German  extraction,  dissatisfied  with  his 
(1)  See  Appendix  III. 
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appointment,  and  at  present  considering  the  report  he 
will  render  to  his  chief.  In  the  third  seat  is  a  quite  young 
officer,  a  high-spirited  dandy,  who  at  lunch  at  his  colonel’s  has 
just  fired  off  a  witty  jest  which  amused  everybody.  He  terribly 
wants  to  smoke,  and  awaits  the  adjournment  with  impatience. 
At  a  separate  table  sits  the  Secretary,  a  pile  of  papers  before 
him,  and  his  whole  attention  devoted  to  being  ready  promptly 
to  hand  up  whatever  document  the  judges  may  require. 

Two  young  men,  one  a  peasant  from  the  Penza  Government, 
the  other  a  townsman  from  Lubim,  dressed  as  soldiers,  bring  in 
a  third,  quite  a  young  man,  who  also  wears  a  soldier’s  overcoat. 

This  young  man  is  pale.  He  only  glances  at  the  judges,  and 
then  looks  intently  before  him.  This  young  man  has  already 
been  in  prison  three  years  for  refusing  to  swear  allegiance  and 
declining  to  serve  in  the  army.  To  get  rid  of  him,  after  three 
years’  imprisonment,  they  offered  to  let  him  take  the  oath;  and 
then,  as  a  soldier  who  had  been  three  years  in  the  service — 
though  in  prison — he  could  be  set  at  liberty.  But  the  young 
man  had  said  in  Church  the  same  that  he  said  when  first  called 
as  a  conscript  :  that  he,  as  a  Christian,  could  neither  swear  nor 
slay  men.  Now  he  is  being  tried  for  this  second  refusal. 

The  Secretary  reads  a  paper  called  the  Indictment.  In  it,  it  is 
said  that  the  young  man  has  refused  to  draw  his  pay,  and 
considers  military  service  a  sin.  The  kindly  President  asks  : 
“Do  you  plead  guilty?” 

“  All  that  is  said  there ,  I  said  and  did ;  but  I  do  not  consider 
myself  guilty,”  says  the  y^oung  man,  faltering  and  with  a 
trembling  voice. 

The  President  nods,  as  a  sign  that  the  answer  is  in  order, 
glances  at  a  paper,  and  asks  : 

“What  explanation  of  your  refusal  can  you  give?” 

“I  refused,  and  do  refuse,  because  I  consider  military  service 
a  sin” — he  hesitates — “contrary  to  Christ’s  teaching.” 

The  President  is  satisfied  with  this  also,  and  nods  approvingly. 
All  is  in  order. 

“Have  you  no  more  to  say?” 

The  young  man,  his  nether  lip  trembling,  speaks  of  what 
is  said  in  the  Gospels  :  that  not  only  killing,  but  ail  unkindly 
feeling  towards  one’s  brother,  is  forbidden. 

The  President  approves  of  this  also.  The  German  frowns 
discontentedly.  The  young  officer,  lifting  his  head  and  raising 
his  eye-brows,  listens  attentively,  as  to  something  new  and 
interesting. 

The  accused,  growing  more  and  more  agitated,  speaks  about 
oaths  being  plainly  forbidden,  and  says  he  w'ould  consider 
himself  guilty  had  he  not  refused,  and  that  he  is  now  ready  .  .  . 
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The  President  stops  him,  considering  that  the  accused  is  now  i 
talking  irrelevantly  of  what  does  not  concern  the  case  and  is 
therefore  unnecessary.  ^ 

After  this,  witnesses  are  called.  They  are,  the  Commander 
of  the  regiment,  and  a  Sergeant-Major.  The  Commander  is  the 
President’s  habitual  partner  at  bridge,  a  great  lover  of,  and  an 
adept  at,  the  game;  the  Sergeant-Major  is  an  agile,  handsome, 
obliging  Pole  of  noble  birth,  and  a  great  reader  of  novels.  A 
priest  also  comes  in — an  oldish  man  who  has  just  taken  leave 
of  his  daughter,  his  son-in-law  and  grandchildren,  who  had  been  [ 
staying  with  him.  He  is  feeling  upset  after  an  encounter  with  o 

his  wife  about  a  carpet  he  gave  to  his  daughter,  which  his  wife  fl 

did  not  wish  to  part  with. 

“Will  you  be  so  good.  Father,  as  to  swear  in  the  witnesses, 
and  remind  them  that  bearing  false  witness  is  a  sin  in  God’s 
sight?”  says  the  President  to  the  priest. 

The  priest  puts  on  a  stole,  takes  a  cross  and  a  Testament,  and 
repeats  the  usual  words  of  admonition.  Then  he  administers 
the  oath  to  the  Commander.  The  latter,  with  a  quick  move¬ 
ment,  raises  two  clean  fingers  (which  the  President  knows  so 
well,  having  watched  them  at  cards)  and  repeats  after  the  priest 
the  words  of  the  oath,  and  kisses  the  cross  and  tlie  Testament  with 
a  smack,  as  if  enjoying  it.  Then  a  Catholic  priest  comes 
forward  and  wdth  equal  alacrity  administers  the  oath  to  the 
handsome  Sergeant-Major. 

The  Judges  wait  calmly  and  seriously.  The  young  officer 
has  been  out  and  had  a  smoke,  but  gets  back  in  time  for  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses. 

The  witnesses  say  the  safne  that  the  accused  had  said.  The 
President  expresses  approval.  Then  an  officer  who  has  been 
sitting  apart,  rises.  He  is  the  Prosecutor.  He  walks  up  to  a 
desk,  moves  some  papers  lying  upon  it  from  place  to  place,  and 
then  begins  to  speak  loudly  and  clearly,  recounting  all  that  the 
young  man  has  done — as  the  Judges  all  know,  and  as  the  I 
young  man  himself  has  just  avowed,  not  only  not  concealing  1 
what  he  is  accused  of,  but  on  the  contrary  strengthening  the 
case  for  the  prosecution.  The  Prosecutor  says  that  the  accused, 
as  he  has  himself  told  them,  does  not  belong  to  any  sect,  that 
his  parents  are  Orthodox,  and  that  therefore  his  refusal  of 
military  service  is  caused  solely  by  his  own  obstinac}^ ;  and  that 
that  obstinacy  of  his,  and  that  of  other  misguided  and  insubordi¬ 
nate  people  like  him,  has  led  the  Government  to  enact  a  severe 
punishment  for  such  people,  which,  in  the  Prosecutor’s  opinion, 
is  applicable  in  the  present  case. 

After  that,  the  Prisoner’s  advocate  says  something  quite 
unnecessary ;  and  then  all  go  out.  Then  the  accused  is  again 
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brought  in,  and  the  Judges  re-enter.  They  take  their  seats, 
and  at  once  rise  again  ;  and  the  President,  in  a  calm,  monotonous 
voice,  without  looking  at  the  accused,  announces  the  decision 
of  the  Court.  The  accused,  the  man  who  has  suffered  for  three 
years  rather  than  call  himself  a  soldier,  is  now  first  deprived 
of  his  military  rank,  and  of  some  rights  and  privileges  or  other, 
and  is  next  condemned  to  serve  in  a  Penal  Battalion  for  four 
year's. 

After  that  the  convoy  lead  the  young  man  aw'ay,  and  the 
participators  in  the  proceedings  all  return  to  their  ordinary 
occupations  and  pleasures,  as  though  nothing  particular  had 
occurred. 

Only  the  young  officer,  fond  of  smoking,  feels  a  strange  dis¬ 
quieting  sensation  he  cannot  shake  off,  resulting  from  the  per¬ 
sistently  haunting  w’ords  of  the  prisoner,  which  were  so  noble, 
strong,  and  unanswerable,  and  were  spoken  wuth  such  emotion. 

At  the  Judges’  consultation  this  young  officer  wished  not  to 
agree  to  the  decision  of  his  seniors,  but  became  confused, 
swallowed  his  saliva,  and  agreed. 

At  the  Colonel’s  evening  party,  when,  between  two  games  of 
bridge,  everybody  had  assembled  at  the  tea-table,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  on  the  recalcitrant  soldier.  The  Commander  of  the 
regiment  expressed  his  definite  opinion  that  the  cause  of  it  all 
was  lack  of  education. 

“They  get  hold  of  all  sorts  of  ideas,  and  don’t  know  what 
applies  to  what ;  and  it  results  in  such  incongruities.” 

“No,  uncle,  I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  broke  in  a  girl-student, 
a  Social-Democrat,  the  Commander  of  the  regiment’s  niece. 
“The  energy,  the  steadfastness  of  that  man,  are  worthy  of 
respect.  One  can  only  regret  that  his  strength  is  wrongly 
directed,”  she  added,  thinking  how  useful  such  steadfast  people 
would  be  if,  instead  of  upholding  obsolete  religious  fancies,  they 
supported  scientific.  Socialistic  truths. 

“Ah,  well!  You’re  a  confirmed  Eevolutionary ,”  said  her 
uncle,  smiling. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  the  young  officer,  continually  inhaling 
smoke,  “that  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  he  is  unanswerable.” 

“I  don’t  know  from  what  point  of  view,”  remarked  an  old 
General  severely ;  “I  only  know  that  a  soldier  must  be  a  soldier, 
and  not  a  preacher.” 

“In  my  opinion,  the  chief  thing,”  said  the  President  of  the 
Court,  smiling  with  his  eyes,  “is,  that  if  we  want  to  play  our 
six  rubbers,  we  must  not  lose  the  precious  time.” 

“I  will  bring  the  tea  to  the  card-table  for  those  who  have  not 
yet  finished,”  said  the  hospitable  host;  and  one  of  the  players. 
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with  an  adroit,  accustomed  movement,  spread  out  the  cards 
like  a  fan ;  and  the  players  took  their  places.  .  .  . 

In  the  lobby  of  the  prison,  where  the  convoy,  with  the 
prisoner  who  had  refused  to  serve,  were  awaiting  an  order  from 
the  officials,  the  following  conversation  was  taking  place : 

“How  doesn’t  the  priest  know?”  said  one  of  the  convoy. 
“If  it  were  not  written  in  the  books,  they  might  not  know !  ” 

“But  evidently  they  don’t  understand,”  replied  the  prisoner. 
“If  they  understood  they  would  say  the  same  that  I  do.  Christ 
ordered  us  not  to  kill,  but  to  love.” 

“That’s  so!  It’s  clear,  and  what’s  more,  it’s  hard!” 

“Not  at  all  hard.  I  have  been  in  prison,  and  am  sentenced 
again ;  but  my  soul  is  so  at  ease,  that  God  grant  as  much  to 
everybody !  ” 

A  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  reserve,  no  longer  young, 
came  up,  and  said  respectfully  to  the  convict  : 

“Well,  Simydnitch,  sentenced?” 

“Yes,  sentenced.” 

The  officer  shook  his  head.  “It’s  all  very  w’ell;  but  it’s  hard 
to  bear !  ” 

“It  seems  one  must  learn  to  bear,”  replied  the  young  prisoner, 
smiling,  and  evidently  touched  by  the  sympathy  shown  him. 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  The  Ijord  endured,  and  bade  us  endure,  but 
it  is  hard.” 

At  these  words  the  handsome  Polish  Sergeant-Major  entered 
the  lobby  with  a  quick,  masterful  step  : 

“No  talking!  .  .  .  Now,  quick  march  to  the  new  prison!” 

The  Sergeant-Major  was  particularly  severe  because  an  order 
had  been  given  him  to  see  that  the  prisoner  had  no  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  soldiers ;  for  during  the  two  years  he  had  been 
confined  in  this  prison,  four  men  had  been  perverted  by  him 
and  had  similarly  refused  service,  and  had  already  been  tried, 
and  w'ere  now’  confined  in  different  gaols. 

X. 

Refusals  of  military  service  occurred  long  ago  :  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Christian  martyrs. 

What  the  young  man  who  refused  military  service  said  at  his 
trial,  has  been  said  long  ago,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
Christianity.  The  sincerest  and  most  fervent  Fathers  of  the 
Church  said  the  same  thing  about  the  incompatibility  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  one  of  the  fundamental  and  inevitable  conditions 
of  the  existing  Governmental  order,  that  is  to  say  the  army. 
They  said  that  a  Christian  cannot  be  a  soldier  and  cannot  be 
prepared  to  kill  anybody  he  is  ordered  to  kill. 
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The  Christian  community  of  the  first  centuries,  up  to  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  persons  of  its  leaders,  definitely  recognised 
that  to  Christians  any  kind  of  murder  is  forbidden,  and  therefore 
that  murder  in  war  is  also  forbidden. 

Thus,  in  the  second  century,  the  philosopher  Tatian,  who 
became  a  Christian,  considered  killing  in  war  to  be  as  inadmissible 
for  Christians  as  any  other  kind  of  murder,  and  considered  the 
military  wreath  of  honour  to  be  shameful  for  a  Christian.  In 
the  same  century  Athenagoras  of  Athens  said  that  not  only 
do  Christians  not  murder,  but  they  also  avoid  being  present 
where  murder  is  committed. 

In  the  third  century  Clement  of  Alexandria  contrasted  the 
peaceable  race  of  Christians  with  the  “warlike”  heathens.  But 
the  Christians’  abhorrence  of  war  was  expressed  most  clearly 
of  all  by  the  celebrated  Origen.  Applying  to  Christians  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  that  the  time  would  come  when  people  would 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks,”  he  quite  definitely  says  :  “We  raise  no  weapon 
against  any  nation,  we  do  not  learn  the  aid.  of  fighting,  for 
through  Jesus  Christ  we  have  become  children  of  peace.” 
Replying  to  Celsus,  who  accused  the  Christians  of  avoiding 
military  service  (in  the  opinion  of  Celsus,  if  the  Eoman  Empire 
became  Christian  it  would  perish),  Origen  says  that  Christians, 
more  than  others,  fight  for  the  good  of  the  Emperor,  but  they 
fight  for  him  by  good  deeds,  pra5’^ers,  and  by  their  good  influ¬ 
ence.  In  so  far  as  fighting  with  weapons  is  concerned,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  says  Origen,  that  Christians  do  not  fight  in  the 
Imperial  armies,  and  would  not  enter  them  even  if  the  Emperor 
forced  them  to  do  so. 

In  the  same  definite  way,  Tertullian,  Origen ’s  contemporary, 
expresses  himself  about  the  impossibility  of  a  Christian  being 
a  soldier.  “It  is  not  fitting  to  serve  the  emblem  of  Christ  and 
the  emblem  of  the  devil,”  says  he,  with  reference  to  army 
service,  “the  fortress  of  light  and  the  fortress  of  darkness.  One 
soul  cannot  serve  two  masters.  And  besides,  how  can  one  fight 
without  the  sword,  which  the  Lord  Himself  has  taken  away? 
Is  it  possible  to  do  sword  exercises,  when  the  Lord  says  that 
everyone  who  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword?  And 
how  can  a  son  of  peace  take  part  in  a  battle  ?  ” 

“The  world  goes  mad  with  mutual  shedding  of  blood,”  says 
the  celebrated  Cyprian,  “and  murder,  considered  a  crime  when 
committed  singly,  is  called  a  virtue  when  it  is  done  in  the 
mass.  The  multiplication  of  violence  secures  impunity  for  the 
criminals.” 

In  the  fourth  century  Lactantius  said  the  same  :  “There 
should  be  no  exception  to  God’s  commandment,  that  to  kill  a 
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man  is  always  a  sin,”  says  he.  ‘‘It  is  not  permissible  for  i 
Christians  to  bear  arms,  for  their  only  weapon  is  truth.”  I 

In  the  rules  of  the  Egyptian  Church  of  the  third  century,  ? 
and  in  the  so-called  ‘‘Testament  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  it  i 
is  unconditionally  forbidden  for  any  Christian  to  enter  military 
service,  under  penalty  of  being  expelled  from  the  Church.  ; 

In  the  Ijives  of  the  Saints  there  are  many  instances  of 
Christian  martyrs  of  the  first  centuries  who  suffered  for  refusing 
military  service.  ’ 

So,  for  instance,  Maximilian,  brought  before  the  Departmental  i 
authority  for  Military  Service,  replied  to  the  Proconsul’s  first  ; 
question,  as  to  his  name,  ‘‘My  name  is  Christian,  and  therefore  , 
I  cannot  fight.”  In  spite  of  this  declaration  he  was  enrolled  as  < 
a  soldier,  but  refused  to  serve.  He  was  told  he  must  choose  j 
between  the  service  or  death.  He  said  :  ‘‘I  would  rather  die,  | 
but  I  cannot  fight,”  and  he  was  handed  over  to  the  executioner.  | 

Marcellus  was  a  centurion  in  the  Trojan  Legion.  Having  1 
accepted  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  convinced  himself  that  war  | 
is  un-Christian,  he  took  off  his  military  decorations  before  the  I 
whole  Legion,  threw  them  on  the  ground,  and  declared  that 
having  become  a  Christian,  he  could  no  longer  serve.  He  was 
put  in  prison,  but  there  also  he  said  :  ‘‘A  Christian  cannot  bear 
arms.”  He  was  executed. 

After  Marcellus,  Cassian,  who  belonged  to  the  same  Legion, 
refused  to  serve.  He  also  was  executed. 

Under  Julian  the  Apostate,  Martin,  who  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  a  military  centre,  refused  to  continue  his  service.  Being 
examined  by  the  Emperor,  he  said  only,  ‘‘I  am  a  Christian, 
and  therefore  cannot  fight.” 

The  first  Ecumenical  Council,  in  the  year  325,  clearly  decreed 
a  severe  penance  for  Christians  who,  after  having  left  the  army, 
re-entered  it.  The  exact  words  of  this  decree  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  accepted  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  run  thus  : 

Those  called  by  righteousness  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  faith,  and  who,  in 
their  first  burst  of  zeal,  laid  aside  their  military  girdles,  but  afterwards 
were  like  dogs  returning  to  their  vomit  .  .  .  must  bow  before  the  church 
for  ten  years,  asking  forgiveness  by  listening  to  the  Scriptures  for  three  years 
from  the  (church)  porch. 
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Those  Christians  who  did  remain  in  the  army,  were  instructed 
not  to  kill  a  foe  in  war.  Even  in  the  fourth  century  we  find 
Basil  the  Great  recommending  that  soldiers  who  had  offended 
against  this  decision  should  not  be  admitted  to  communion  for 
three  years. 

And  so,  not  only  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity, 
during  the  time  of  persecution,  but  at  first  even  after  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism,  when  Christianity  was 
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recognised  as  the  dominant,  State  religion,  the  conviction  still 
remained  itself  among  Christians  that  war  is  incompatible  with 
Christianity.  Ferrucius  expressed  this  definitely  and  decidedly, 
and  was  executed  for  so  doing  :  “Christians  are  not  allow^ed 
to  shed  blood,  even  in  a  just  war  and  at  the  command  of 
Christian  Emperors.”  In  the  fourth  century  Lucifer,  Bishop 
of  Caliris,  preached  that  even  the  blessing  most  precious  to  a 
Christian — his  faith — must  be  defended,  “not  by  killing  others, 
but  by  one’s  owm  death.”  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  who  died 
in  the  year  431,  still  threatened  eternal  torments  to  those  who 
served  Ca?sar  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

Thus  it  w'as  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  Christianity. 
Under  Constantine,  however,  the  cross  already  appeared  on 
the  standards  of  the  Eoman  legions.  And  in  416  a  decree  was 
formulated  that  no  pagan  should  be  admitted  into  the  army. 

AH  the  soldiers  had  become  Christians,  i.e.,  all  the  Christians, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  had  renounced  Christ. 

From  that  time,  during  nearly  fifteen  centuries,  the  simple, 
indubitable  and  evident  truth,  that  the  profession  of  Christianity 
is  incompatible  with  readiness  to  commit  every  kind  of  violence 
and  even  to  kill  at  the  will  of  other  people,  was  hidden  from 
men  to  such  a  degree — and  to  such  a  degree  was  real  Christian 
feeling  weakened — that  from  generation  to  generation  men, 
nominally  professing  Christianity,  lived  and  died  sanctioning 
murder,  participating  in  it,  committing  it,  and  profiting  by  it. 

So  the  centuries  went  by.  As  though  in  mockery  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  Crusades  were  undertaken.  In  the  name  of 
Christianity  most  shocking  crimes  w^ere  wrought,  and  those  rare 
men  who  retained  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
which  do  not  admit  of  violence  :  the  Manichaeans,  Montanists, 
Cathari  and  others,  only  received  from  the  majority  of  men 
ridicule  and  persecution. 

But  truth,  like  fire,  gradually  burns  through  all  its  coverings, 
and  since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  has  begun 
to  show  itself  more  and  more  clearly,  and  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  willing  and  the  unwdlling. 

This  truth  has  shown  itself  in  many  places,  but  particularly 
brightly  in  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  There 
were  probably  very  many  manifestations  of  it  that  have  left  no 
trace. 

Only  some  of  them  are  known  to  us. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 

Translated  by  L.  and  A.  Maude. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Parallels  and  Contrasts. 

I. 

The  seeds  of  birth  lie  so  mysteriously  hidden  in  death  that 
historians  are  still  disputing  whether  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon’s  regime  mark  the  close  of  one  epoch  or  the  beginning 
of  another ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  twenty-five  years 
between  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  to  precede  the  transformation  which  Europe  has 
undergone. 

On  the  Continent  the  major  constructive  works  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  German 
Empire.  To  these  achievements  many  forces,  many  men,  many 
parties  contributed.  Ten  centuries  of  tradition,  ten  centuries 
of  baffled  efforts,  of  vague  aspirations,  of  cross-purposes, 
crudities  and  failures,  ten  centuries  of  ever-resurgent  hope  went 
to  the  making  of  Italy  and  in  part  of  Germany.  But,  as  always 
happens  in  historical  crises  of  deepest  human  significance,  the 
struggle  in  each  country  w'as  directed  and  in  a  fashion  embodied 
by  a  mighty  personality.  For  convenience’  sake,  we  depersonalise 
history,  assume  that  we  are  w’atching  abstract  movements, 
talk  of  the  Zeitgeist,  reduce  the  course  of  a  nation’s  growth  to 
a  few"  formulas  :  so  the  algebraist  deals  with  arbitrary  symbols, 
instead  of  with  the  concrete  numbers  and  volumes  familiar  to 
daily  experience.  But  Destiny  takes  care  to  remind  us  ever  and 
anon  that  human  history  is  the  product  of  men  and  women. 
Passions  are  not  abstract — motives  are  not  abstract — deeds  are 
not  abstract — they  are  the  mahfestations  of  human  will,  the 
most  concrete  thing  of  w"hich  we  have  any  knowdedge.  And 
throughout  the  course  of  man’s  evolution  we  come  upon 
a  few  commanding  personages — Caesar,  Mahomet,  Hildebrand, 
Cromw’ell,  Napoleon,  Washington — each  of  whom  seems  to 
collect  and  unite  the  vital  forces  of  his  time  or  nation,  and  to 
transmit  them,  modified  and  energised,  by  his  individuality.  So 
light  streams  colourless  into  a  prism,  and  pours  out  from  it, 
perhaps  broken  up  into  iridescent  rays,  perhaps  focussed  into 
burning  intensity.  The  unification  of  Italy  and  the  creation  of 
the  Imperial  Germany  had  each  its  symbolic  man,  Cavour  and 
Bismarck,  who,  on  the  surface,  appear  to  have  pursued  similar 
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ends;  in  fact,  however,  they  used  different  means  and  arrived 
at  different  goals. 

Let  us  first  look  briefly  at  their  personal  equipment,  including 
therein  whatever  essentials  may -lie  in  heredity,  family  connec¬ 
tions,  social  surroundings,  temperament  and  training. 

II. 

Through  his  father,  who  was  a  marquis,  Camillo  Benso  di 
Cavour,  born  in  1810,  came  of  the  ancient  Piedmontese  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Legend  gave  him  a  Crusading  ancestor,  a  Teutonic 
companion  of  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  records  show  that  for  six 
centuries  at  least  the  Bensi  lived  the  life  of  the  Subalpine  people, 
neither  French  nor  Italian,  but  a  blend  which  both  Frenchmen 
and  Italians  regarded  as  inferior  strains.  Piedmont  was  the 
only  corner  of  Italy  which  had  escaped  the  wonderful  flowering 
of  the  Eenaissance  and  its  appalling  decay.  Cavour’s  mother 
was  born  Swiss  and  brought  up  Protestant,  and  one  of  his  aunts 
married  the  French  Duke  of  Clermont-Tonnerre.  Thus  from 
his  childhood,  which  he  passed  in  the  city  of  Turin  at  its  time 
of  most  hopeless  reaction,  he  had  cosmopolitan  contacts  :  at 
home,  his  kinsfolk  came  and  went,  and  brought  with  them 
tidings  of  the  great  world  beyond  the  horizon ;  or  he  paid  visits 
to  his  mother’s  people  at  Geneva,  where  dwelt  an  enlightened, 
liberty-loving  community,  somewhat  puritanical,  perhaps,  but 
staunch  in  character  and  friendly  to  progress.  Being  a  younger 
son,  a  place  had  to  be  found  for  him,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  placed  in  the  Military  Academy  at  Turin.  At  sixteen  he 
was  graduated,  most  proficient  in  mathematics,  into  the 
Engineer  Corps;  at  twenty,  he  resigned,  apparently  under  a 
cloud  of  royal  displeasure,  for  he  had  already  earned  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  detesting  despotic  reaction  in  Church  and  State,  and  of 
speaking  his  mind  without  prudence.  Shut  out  from  a  career 
ander  the  Crown,  he  took  charge  of  a  remote  farm  which  had 
ran  down  through  neglect.  Having  made  the  farm  pay,  in  a 
few  years  he  was  managing  a  great  estate  at  Leri,  W'here  he 
learned  every  detail  of  agriculture.  He  travelled  often  to 
Switzerland,  to  France,  to  England,  and  with  wonderful  ease 
passed  from  his  peasantry  at  Leri  into  the  company  of  the 
cosmopolitan  frequenters  of  the  first  salons  of  Paris,  where  he 
met  many  of  the  political  and  intellectual  celebrities  of  Western 
Europe.  Having  a  passion  for  contemporary  politics,  he  studied 
the  questions  that  were  agitating  society,  sought  the  principles 
behind  them,  observed  the  personal  quality  of  men  leading  or 
going  to  lead,  and  confirmed  the  faith,  w^hich  seems  in  some 
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strange  way  to  have  been  born  in  him,  that  Liberty  was  the 
key  to  the  new  age.  But  as  his  Liberalism  made  him  hateful  to 
King  Charles  Albert  and  the  Retrogrades,  the  only  outlet  for 
his  intellectual  ferment  was  in  essays,  political  and  economical, 
w'hich  had  to  be  printed  in  foreign  reviews,  because  Piedmont 
was  garotted  by  five  sets  of  censors. 

Otto  von  Bismarck,  born  in  1815,  belonged  to  the  Prussian 
landed  gentry.  He  sprang  from  a  family  which  in  old  days  had 
helped  to  defend  the  Eastern  marches  against  heathen  invaders, 
men  who  loved  fighting  better  than  thinking,  voracious  eaters 
and  unquenchable  drinkers,  who  passed  on  from  sire  to  son  a 
mastiff’s  fidelity  for  their  sovereign.  On  both  his  father’s  and 
his  mother’s  side,  Bismarck’s  roots  struck  deep  into  typical 
Prussian  soil — into  the  army  and  into  the  bureaucracy.  He 
grew  up  to  be  the  despair  of  his  stiff  kinsfolk.  At  the  university, 
which  he  quitted  without  a  degree,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  capacity  for  beer-drinking  rather  than  for  scholarship;  and 
afterwards,  he  soon  found  both  the  law  and  a  bureaucratic  posi¬ 
tion  too  irksome  for  his  independent  nature.  He  figured  as  a 
boisterous  rural  knight — “  Crazy  Bismarck  ” — whose  horse-play 
and  pranks  shocked  his  conventional  neighbours.  “His  wine- 
cellar  was  his  first  care.  .  .  .  He  quaffed  huge  cups  of  mixed 
champagne  and  porter,  he  awoke  his  guests  in  the  morning  by 
firing  off  pistols  close  to  their  ears,  and  he  terrified  his  lady- 
cousins  by  turning  foxes  into  the  drawing-room.”  ^  He  too  had 
a  small  country-place  thrust  upon  him  after  his  father’s  death, 
and  he  plunged  into  the  life  of  country  gentleman  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  nature  that  could  do  nothing  by  halves.  He  “attended 
fairs,  sold  w'ood,  inspected  timber,  handled  grain,  drove  hard 
bargains,  gathered  rents,  and  sat  as  deputy  in  a  local  diet.”  It 
is  recorded  that  “his  first  speech  in  the  annual  assembly  treated 
of  the  ‘excessive  consumption  of  tallow  in  the  W’orkhouse.’ ”■ 
Occasionally,  his  biographer  says,  revels  gave  way  to  reflection: 
and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  a  promiscuous 
reader.  His  position  as  local  magistrate  and  as  captain  of  the 
dykes  put  upon  him  certain  small  duties,  but  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  hunting  or  idleness,  with  one  or  two  trips  to  France 
and  England.  Very  few  who  saw  the  tall,  blond  Junker  in  those 
days  suspected  that  beneath  his  Borussian  roughness — a  rough¬ 
ness  which  w'as  the  natural  trait  of  a  race  that  had  never  been 
really  softened  by  culture — there  lay  the  strength  of  genius.  In 
his  narrow  political  creed,  which  glorified  the  Prussian  system 
of  despotism  and  made  no  pretence  of  sugar-coating  it  for  the 
sake  of  popularity,  and  in  his  apparent  scorn  of  erudition,  in 
(1)  C.  Lowe  :  Prince  Bismarck,  I.,  29.  (2)  Ibid.,  L,  27. 
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which  Germany  had  recently  come  to  the  front,  he  seemed  simply 
to  reflect  the  prejudices  of  the  rural  nobility  among  whom  he 
ranked  in  the  lowest  class. 

In  1847,  when  Cavour  founded  II  Risorginiento  newspaper  at 
Turin,  and  Bismarck  was  chosen  an  alternate  deputy  to  the 
Landtag,  nobody  foresaw  that  these  two  were  the  predestined 
creators  of  Italian  and  of  German  unity. 

III. 

Very  different  problems  confronted  them.  Never  in  modern 
times  had  Italy  been  either  united  or  free.  Her  brilliant 
luedimval  republics,  torn  by  the  world  conflict  of  Pope  and 
Emperor,  and  lacking,  as  in  that  age  they  were  fated  to  lack, 
a  sufiicient  basis  of  democracy,  sank  inevitably  into  despotisms. 
Venice  alone  pursued  her  imperial  way,  age  after  age;  but 
Venice  was  an  oligarchy.  The  amazing  unfettering  of  the 
intellect  and  of  conduct  which  distinguished  the  Eenaissance 
produced  a  people  among  whom  individualism  ran  riot.  It  was 
individualism  without  moral  restraints  or  religious  ideals. 
Degeneracy  followed.  The  Italians  seemed  only  too  clearly  a 
played-out  race,  far  gone  in  fossilisation.  They  were  practising  a 
sort  of  ancestor-worship — a  languidly-boastfiil  telling  over  of  the 
glories  of  their  past — when  Napoleon  I.  awakened  them. 

But  after  Waterloo,  although  again  reduced  to  political  servi¬ 
tude,  and  split  up  into  seven  States,  over  which,  except  in 
Piedmont,  Austria  lorded  it,  the  Italians  could  not  be  coerced 
into  acquiescence.  The  passion  to  become  a  nation,  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  gave  them  no  rest.  They  groped  for  liberty;  they 
made  many  sacrifices ;  they  plotted ;  they  dared — and  after  tragic 
failures,  which  showed  the  futility  of  such  attempts,  they  under¬ 
stood  that  liberty,  based  on  a  constitutional  government,  could 
not  be  secured  wdthout  independence.  Then  other  heroic  sacri¬ 
fices  and  other  tragic  defeats  taught  them  that  independence 
itself  could  be  achieved  through  unity  only.  But  what  sort  of 
rnity — federal,  monarchical,  or  republican?  If  federal,  what 
should  serve  as  the  common  bond?  If  monarchical,  who  should 
be  lung?  If  republican,  who  should  be  president?  Each  of 
these  alternatives  had  many  supporters  and  many  opponents. 
Individualism,  which  rulers  and  circumstances  had  always 
aggravated,  blocked  the  way  to  harmony.  One  thing,  however, 
fixed  itself  in  the  minds  of  all  patriots — Unity  of  whatever  form 
could  be  reached  only  through  the  previous  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians. 

Germany  also  was  granulated  into  many  political  units — more 
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than  forty  independent  States  and  autonomous  cities — and  fierce 
was  the  rivalry,  not  to  say  hatred,  among  them.  Nevertheless, 
material  interests  led  them  to  maintain  a  customs  union,  which 
strengthened  the  national  sentiment,  and  behind  this  there  was 
the  memory  of  the  old  Empire,  which,  in  spite  of  its  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  ancient  days  and  its  more  recent  perversion  and  igno¬ 
minious  snuffing  out,  lived  in  imagination  as  the  symbol  of  the 
oneness  of  the  Germans — of  a  people  w'ho  had  a  common  heritage 
of  glory  and  a  common  destiny.  Still,  the  pettiest  German 
State  or  free  city  clung  to  its  independence.  This  German 
Particularism  w^as  the  fruit  of  Feudalism,  that  is,  of  a  system 
which  is  the  negation  of  individual  liberty ;  whereas  Italian 
Individualism  was  derived  from  the  municipal  practices  of  the 
Homan  Empire,  practices  w'hich,  revived  by  the  mediseval 
republics  and  abused  by  them,  ended  in  license,  but  which  in 
their  origin  had  established  some  sort  of  fair  compromise  between 
that  craving  for  local  liberties  and  those  demands  of  the  cei.'ral 
powers  which  are  the  contradictions  that  every  Government  must 
deal  with. 

One  cardinal  difference  to  be  noted  between  the  Italians  and 
the  Germans  was  their  relative  prestige.  The  Italians,  I  have 
just  said,  seemed  an  exhausted  stock.  The  Germans,  on  the 
contrary,  had  not  yet  reached  their  prime.  Civilisation  had 
penetrated  to  them  comparatively  late  :  if  they  had  not  yet 
adopted  its  graces,  they  had  also  been  saved  from  its  accompany¬ 
ing  vices.  Since  about  17G0  the  German  genius  had  taken  a 
marvellous  flight.  In  poctiy,  in  letters,  in  history,  in  science, 
in  philosophy,  in  music,  Germany  was  leading  the  w’orld.  Her 
soldiers  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Her  men  and  women  were 
robust,  sober,  patient,  persevering,  industrious;  they  possessed 
the  Teutonic  instinct  for  hard  facts,  and  the  Teutonic  preference 
for  truth-telling  ;  and  a  magnificent  system  of  education,  the 
masterpiece  of  Stein  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  was  carrying 
enlightenment  into  every  hamlet.  The  Italians,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  known  for  centuries  the  heel  of  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards,  of  Germans  and  Austrians.  With  too  much  reason 
they  were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  governing  themselves. 
The  Jesuits  had  devitalised  their  schools.  The  world  wrote 
them  down  as  effeminate,  ignorant,  superstitious,  the  dupes  of 
an  effete  priestcraft,  or  the  victims  of  a  shallow  and  sterile 
atheism.  In  the  sciences,  in  arts  and  literature  they  had  become 
almost  a  negligible  quantit5\  although  Volta  and  Galvani,  Alfieri 
and  Manzoni,  Eossini,  Donizetti  and  Canova  were  reminders 
that  the  Italic  Mother,  on  the  verge  of  decrepitude,  still  bore 
children  featured  like  the  sons  of  her  strong  and  prolific  and 
beautiful  youth. 
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Politically,  the  most  important  difference  between  the  two 
countries  lay  in  the  fact  that  Germany  was  independent.  Since 
the  War  of  Ijiberation  in  1813  no  foreigner  had  ruled  over  a 
foot  of  her  soil,  nor  even  dictated  the  policy  of  her  feeblest 
prince.  So  the  first  aim  of  the  Germans  was  unity,  not  indepen¬ 
dence.  Among  their  States,  Austria  held  first  place,  and  although 
her  German  population  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  Prussia  , 
yet  she  intentionally  exerted  the  authority  that  belonged  to  her 
entire  empire,  and  in  order  to  hold  the  primacy,  if  there  were 
any  need,  she  fomented  discord  among  the  German  States. 
Prussia  could  hope  to  unify  Germany  only  after  Austria  had  been 
excluded.  As  to  liberty,  although  among  the  compatriots  of 
Schiller  and  of  Fichte  many  yearned  for  that  supreme  good,  the 
majority,  saturated  in  feudal  tradition,  did  not  look  upon  liberty 
as  essential  to  their  purpose.  Most  Germans  found  in  Goethe 
rather  than  in  Schiller  their  spokesman.  “Freedom  is  an  odd 
thing,”  said  Goethe  to  Eckermann,  “and  every  man  has  enough 
of  it,  if  he  can  only  satisfy  himself.  What  avails  a  superfluity 
of  freedom  which  we  cannot  use?  ....  If  a  man  has  freedom 
enough  to  live  healthy,  and  work  at  his  craft,  he  has  enough  : 
and  so  much  all  can  easily  obtain.  Then,  all  of  us  are  free  only 
under  certain  conditions,  which  we  must  fulfil.  The  citizen  is 
as  free  as  the  nobleman,  when  he  restrains  himself  within  the 
liniits  which  God  has  appointed  by  placing  him  in  that  rank. 
The  nobleman  is  as  free  as  the  prince ;  for,  if  he  will  but  observe 
a  few  ceremonies  at  court,  he  may  feel  himself  his  equal. 
Freedom  consists  not  in  refusing  to  recognise  anything  above 
us,  but  in  respecting  something  which  is  above  us ;  for,  by 
respecting  it,  we  raise  ourselves  to  it,  and  by  our  very  acknow¬ 
ledgment  make  manifest  that  we  bear  within  ourselves  what  is 
higher  and  are  worthy  to  be  on  a  level  with  it.”  ^ 

Bred  iii  their  bone  and  distilled  in  their  marrow.  Feudalism  is 
the  chief  political  contribution  of  the  Teutons  to  civilisation — a 
system  which  expresses  the  Teutonic  nature  as  exactly  as  the 
oligarchic  patriciate  expressed  that  of  the  Venetians,  or  constitu¬ 
tionalism  embodies  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Now  the  ideal  of 
Feudalism  was  not  liberty  but  privilege — the  dependence  of  class 
on  class  by  a  graduated  scale  ;  always  the  servitude  of  the  weaker, 
who  by  their  service  bought  the  protection  of  the  stronger. 
Actual  servitude  existed  in  parts  of  Germany  down  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  love  of  liberty  which  meant  independ¬ 
ence  of  foreign  domination  was  ancient  in  the  German  heart , 
intellectual  liberty,  typified  in  Luther  and  in  Kant,  was  the 
breath  of  life  to  her  literature  and  her  philosophy  :  but  the  theory 
(1)  Eckermann  :  Conversations  with  Goethe.  (Bohn  edition,  1852.)  P.  202. 
I  have  corrected  the  translator’s  syntax  in  two  or  three  places. 
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of  political  liberty,  which  comes  at  last  to  the  granting  of  equal 
rights  to  all  citizens  had  never  strongly  appealed  to  the  German 
mind,  with  its  feudal  obsession.  Now  the  problem  agitating 
Europe  for  more  than  a  century  has  been  how  to  effect  the 
transformation  from  Feudalism,  which  long  since  ceased  to  cor¬ 
respond  either  to  facts  or  to  actual  needs,  to  Democracy— the 
system  which,  as  England  first,  and  Italy  more  recently,  have 
shown,  can  be  operated  under  monarchical  forms.  The  supreme 
modern  instrument,  whether  in  politics,  in  social  interests,  or  in 
morals,  is  Liberty  ;  the  supreme  feudal  instrument  was 
Authority.  The  special  conditions  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  gave  further  to  the  principle  of  Nationality 
an  extraordinary  potency.  After  Napoleon  broke  up  feudal 
Europe,  the  fragments  instinctively  felt  kinship  to  be  the  logical 
basis  of  statehood.  Thenceforward,  the  centripetal  virtues  of 
race,  of  language,  of  environment,  of  common  interests  and 
manifest  destiny  w'ere  magnified,  until  the  Principle  of 
Nationality  came  to  be  regarded  as  if  it  were  an  inalienable  right 
and  a  cosmic  law\  In  Italy  and  Germany  alike  it  operated  to 
stimulate  the  craving  for  Unity. 

IV. 

Granting  that  these  are  the  main  lines  which  political  evolu¬ 
tion  \vas  following,  although  like  all  generalisations  these  also 
\vould  need  to  be  qualified  in  certain  applications,  let  us  see  how 
Cavour  and  Bismarck  dealt  wdth  them.  Italy  and  Germany  both 
sought  Unity,  as  the  fulfilment  of  their  national  instinct  :  they 
both  realised  that  Austria  must  be  got  rid  of  before  Unity  could 
be  attained  :  but  Italy  had  to  win  also  Liberty  and  Independence. 
First ,  as  to  Liberty ,  the  instrument  of  the  new  order ;  how  did 
the  future  creators  of  United  Italy  and  Germany  regard  it? 

From  boyhood,  C'avour  had  a  passion  for  liberty  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  his  bringing-up.  As  soon  as  he  could  reason  he 
welcomed  it  as  the  master  principle  which  could  solve  every 
difficulty\  His  was  no  passing  enthusiasm,  but  a  conviction 
planted  in  the  depths  of  his  moral  nature  and  nourished  by 
whatever  he  read  or  observed.  He  believed  that  Liberty  should 
be  applied  to  trade,  to  education,  to  politics  and  government, 
and  to  the  Church.  Nor  was  he  blind  to  its  dangers.  He  knew 
that  the  perfect  fruits  of  Liberty’^  can  ripen  only  wdien  men  are 
educated,  moral,  and  civilised — and  that  no  people  had  yet 
reached  that  state  of  excellence.  He  knew  that  half-liberty  may 
lead  either  to  anarchy  or  to  licence — but  the  risk  did  not  frighten 
him.  He  held  that  the  best  way,  the  only  way  to  fit  men  for 
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freedom  is  to  make  them  free.  Paternalism  would  be  an  ideal 
system  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  nature  subjects,  like 
children,  grow  up,  and  an  inscrutable  Providence  creates  some 
of  them  wiser  than  their  fathers.  So  for  Cavour  the  drawbacks 
of  even  incomplete  freedom  were  preferable  to  the  utmost  benefits 
of  Feudalism. 

There  was  no  wavering  in  Cavour’ s  allegiance  to  Liberalism. 
Once,  when  some  one  told  him  that  under  an  absolute  regime, 
he  could  already  have  carried  out  a  measure  which  he  deemed 
most  important,  he  replied  ;  “You  forget  that  under  such  an 
absolute  government  I  would  neither  have  cared  to  be  minister, 
nor  could  T  have  been.  I  am  what  I  am  because  I  have  the 
chance  of  being  a  constitutional  minister.  .  .  .  Parliamentary 
Government,  like  other  governments,  has  its  inconveniences,  yet, 
with  its  inconveniences  it’s  better  than  all  the  others.  I  may 
get  impatient  at  certain  oppositions,  and  repel  them  vigorously  ; 
and  then,  on  thinking  it  over,  I  congratulate  myself  on  these 
oppositions,  because  they  force  me  to  explain  my  ideas  better, 
to  redouble  my  efforts  to  win  over  public  opinion.  .  .  .  An  abso 
lute  minister  orders;  a  constitutional  minister,  to  be  obeyed, 
needs  to  persuade,  and  I  desire  to  persuade  that  I  am  right.  .  .  . 
Believe  me,  the  worst  of  chambers  is  still  preferable  to  the  most 
brilliant  of  ante-chambers.”  ^  At  another  time,  when  a  Jesuit 
candidate  was  reported  elected  to  the  Chamber,  he  said  that  if 
there  were  Jesuits  in  Piedmont  it  was  right  that  they  should 
be  represented  in  parliament.  These  were  his  principles, 
declared  at  his  prime.  On  his  death-bed,  almost  his  last  coherent 
words  before  he  sank  into  unconsciousness  were  :  “Above  all, 
no  martial  law  [at  Naples] ,  none  of  those  measures  of  absolute 
governments !  Everybody  can  govern  by  martial  law.  I  will 
govern  them  with  liberty ,  and  will  show  what  ten  years  of  liberty 
can  do  for  those  fine  provinces.”  ^ 

Bismarck,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  Liberty  as  a  chimera, 
almost  as  a  madness.  In  every  walk  of  life,  he  maintained, 
the  expert  should  control — above  all  in  government,  one  of  the 
most  intricate  tasks  man  has  to  undertake.  He  withered  with 
sarcasm,  of  which  he  was  master,  the  pretence  that  the  opinion 
of  the  masses,  w'hether  you  count  them  by  thousands  or  by 
millions,  could  have  any  value.  As  w’ell  appeal  to  the 
dice-box  as  to  the  ballot-box  to  decide  a  problem  in  government. 
Stretch  out  a  line  of  cyphefs  as  far  as  you  choose,  their  sum  is 
Mill  zero.  Consequently,  ho  despised  the  franchise  and  abhorred 
universal  suffrage,  although  to  gain  a  special  advantage  he  might 
try  either.  Liberty,  he  was  fond  of  declaring,  is  the  dema- 
(1)  Mayade  :  Cnrour,  p.  153-4.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  452. 
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gogue’s  watchword.  “Human  custom,”  he  said  in  a  speech  in  (j 

1881,  “places  the  domination  of  the  individual  person  and  his  j: 

influence  above  the  multitude,  on  the  pretext  that  liberty  a 

requires  it.  .  .  .  With  what  vivacfty  Germanic  liberty  always  v 

proclaimed  itself  in  the  centuries  of  the  decadence  of  the  Empire  v 

of  Germany !  What  was  to  be  understood  by  this  phrase  t 

‘  liberty  of  princes  ’  ?  The  independence  of  the  Emperor,  and  i 

the  domination  of  the  nobles  over  the  villeins !  They  always  t 

insisted — they  [the  princes] — on  being  free;  ‘being  free’  was 
identical  in  their  intent  and  in  others’  also  with  dominating :  < 

they  did  not  feel  free  unless  they  could  dominate.”  ^  ] 

Mark  with  what  adroitness  Bismarck  here  would  have  us  i 

believe  that  liberty  and  tyranny  are  identical,  and  that  the  worst  1 

times  for  Germany  were  the  free  times.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  i 

ever,  in  speech  or  writing,  acknowdedged  that  Liberty  had  a  i 

bright  side.  He  habitually  showed  up  its  weaknesses,  follies  and 
excesses,  or  imputed  base  motives  even  to  its  heroes  and  martyrs. 
Contrast  this  with  Cavour’s  maxim  :  “There  is  no  great  man 

who  is  not  a  Liberal.  The  love  of  liberty  in  every  one  is  pro¬ 

portioned  to  the  moral  altitude  to  which  he  has  climbed.” 

During  the  last  century  Liberty  diffused  itself  by  two  prin¬ 
cipal  channels — by  constitutional  government  and  by  the  Press. 
Cavour  accepted  the  constitutional  system  without  reserve.  He 
looked  upon  parliament,  elections,  discussions  in  the  journals, 
and  debates,  as  so  many  organs  for  the  political  education  and 
uplifting  of  the  nation.  He  argued  that  if  every  citizen,  no 
matter  how  humble,  has  a  real  stake  in  the  country,  he  must 
be  instructed  as  to  his  country’s  needs  and  ideals.  Under  an 
aristocratic  regime,  a  few  hundred  privileged  families,  whose 
interests  w'ere  soUdaire,  could  govern  solely  with  a  view  to 
promote  those  interests;  so  under  an  industrial  regime,  a  few 
thousand  rapacious  captains  of  industry  can  force  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  their  fortunes  by  means  of  a  tariff' :  these, 
however,  are  examples  of  government  by  and  for  a  class  and 
not  of  honest  democracy.  But  if  in  the  modern  world  a  system 
is  to  be  sought  in  which  all  classes  shall  come  to  their  own, 
and  no  class  shall  be  allowed  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  then  it  follows  that  all  classes  must  be  admitted  to 
political  rights  and  taught  the  intelligent  practice  of  citizenship. 
Cavour  took  for  his  model  English  constitutionalism,  then 
passing  from  the  aristocratic  to  the  democratic  stage.  Hi  his 
speeches,  not  less  than  in  his  acts  as  politician  and  as  minister, 
he  aimed  always  at  training  his  countrymen  in  parliamentary 
life.  But  here,  too,  he  was  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the 
(1)  Bismarck  :  Iteden,  X.,  85. 
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doctrinaire.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  this  organ  of  political 
progress,  being  human,  must  have  its  defects.  “To  formulate 
a  system  based  on  individual  liberty,”  he  said  in  1851,  “and 
which  shall  render  every  abuse  impossible,  is  doubtless  a  problem 
which  no  one  will  ever  succeed  in  solving.”  ^  So  he  seemed 
throughout  his  public  career  to  be  a  great  master  of  political 
methods  which  he  was  bent  on  teaching,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  his  people. 

Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  half-hated  and  half-despised 
constitutionalism,  as  a  system  which  would  curtail  the  power  of 
the  monarch  and  the  privilege  of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  first 
years  of  his  ministry  he  showed  his  contempt  for  the  constitution 
by  proceeding  to  re-organise  the  army  and  incur  debts  without 
the  consent  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  “I  recognise  no  authority  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  King,”  he  said,  at  one  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Landtag;  “I  stand  here  by  the  King’s  order;  I  v.’ill  not 
submit  to  the  President’s  discipline.”  Thus  he  spoke,  disdain¬ 
fully,  in  1861.  Many  years  after,  when  the  Empire  was 
complete  and  the  Chancellor’s  autocratic  position  secm’e,  he 
declared  that  he  had  tolerated,  nay,  had  even  preferred,  the 
constitution  in  those  days  :  but  that  if  he  had  found  it  an 
impediment,  he  would  have  smashed  it  to  pieces  and  chosen 
even  a  dictatorship  instead.  This  is  not  exactly  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  believer  in  constitutionalism.  But  we  can  understand 
why  Bismarck  so  often  professed  his  respect  for  the  Prussian 
constitution  if  we  remember  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  that 
constitution  practically  annulled  the  liberty  of  the  Diet,  by 
making  the  King  supreme  in  fact.  Now  Bismarck  controlled, 
not  to  say  commanded,  the  King  ;  therefore  Bismarck  could 
cheerfully  proclaim  himself  a  constitutionalist  although  he  and 
the  King  might  be  defying  the  Diet.  The  constitution,  as  he 
understood  it,  was  a  warrant  for  authority  and  not  a  safeguard 
of  individual  rights. 

He  naturally  detested  parliament,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
simply  opened  a  free  field  for  wheedlers,  demagogues,  “pro¬ 
fessional  deputies  ” — as  he  called  them  opprobriously — and 
intriguers.  A  bottle  of  ink,  a  pen,  some  paper — and  unlimited 
brass — behold  their  qualifications.  As  they  are  not  obliged  to 
own  property,  or  even  one  share  in  the  public  funds,  they  have 
no  tangible  interest  in  the  State,  but  are  irresponsible  as  well  as 
incompetent.  And  yet  this  rabble  enjoyed  in  Parliament  the 
right  of  criticising,  of  prodding,  of  opposing  him — Bismarck, 
the  Chief  Minister,  the  Chancellor,  w'ho  knew  so  much  better 
than  all  of  them  put  together  how  to  run  the  administration 
(1)  Cavour  :  Discorsi,  IT.,  302. 
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and  how  to  conduct  the  ticklish  business  of  diplomacy.  When 
they  harassed  him,  he  never  wearied  in  casting  back  at  them 
the  errors  which  they  had  championed — errors  which,  but  for  his 
veto,  would  have  wrecked  the  country.  Where  would  United 
Germany  be,  he  constantly  asked,  but  for  him?  If  these  speech- 
mongers  and  “phrase-sprinklers”  could  be  proved  so  palpably 
wrong  throughout  the  past,  why  should  he  respect  their  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  present?  “Up  to  my  last  breath,”  he  said  solemnly 
in  the  Eeichstag,  in  1884,  “I  will  combat  this  phantasmagoria 
of  the  possibility  of  parliamentary  domination.”  ^  And  in  his 
old  age  he  expressed  the  doubt,  perhaps  with  a  malign  chuckle, 
whether  the  parliamentary  system  would  hold  out  fifty  years 
longer. 

For  Bismarck,  we  see,  modern  constitutionalism,  instead  of 
being  a  beneficent  organ  through  which  the  progress  of  the 
nations  will  go  on  developing  more  and  more  happily,  was  a 
stumbling-block,  an  antagonist,  almost  a  form  of  insanity.  He 
laid  himself  out  to  expose,  its  weaknesses.  Far  from  him  any 
idea  of  teaching  parliamentary  practice.  He  tolerated  the  system, 
and  when  it  pressed  him  too  close,  or  threatened  to  thwart  him. 
he  never  hesitated  to  circumvent  it.  He  did  not  listen  willingly 
to  the  speeches  of  his  critics,  but  poured  upon  them  sarcasm, 
petulance,  wrath;  nor  did  he  refrain  from  personal  abuse.  He 
bullied  Mommsen,  he  bullied  Virchow,  he  bullied  Lasker,  and 
all  the  other  heads  of  the  Liberal  party.  Now  Mommsen  was 
the  greatest  historian  Germany  has  ever  produced,  and  Virchow  i 
the  foremost  German  man  of  science,  and  Lasker  wms  a  politician 
of  serious  views  and  sterling  character ;  and  it  ill  became  the  real 
head  of  the  German  Empire  to  blackguard  such  men.  It  was 
easy  to  raise  a  laugh  by  asking  how  anyone  who  had  spent  his 
life  among  old  archives  or  in  a  laboratory  could  know  anything 
about  practical  government;  it  was  easy,  when  Virchow  accused 
him  of  wilfully  misrepresenting  facts,  to  challenge  Virchow"  to 
a  duel  instead  of  producing  evidence  to  confound  him  :  but  such 
behaviour  bespoke  the  political  demagogue  and  not  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  statesman.  Even  more  dangerous  w"as  his  habit  of 
prosecuting  his  opponents  in  the  courts,  and  adding  the  crime 
of  fc5C-Bismarck  to  the  already  over-burdened  criminal  statutes 
of  Germany.  j 

Still,  w"e  must  not  misjudge  him  by  inferring  that  he  felt  > 
any  obligation  to  argue  or  persuade.  In  all  he  did,  he  lived  up 
to  his  ideals.  He  had  no  party  :  he  was  himself  party  and 
platform.  His  sole  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  was  to  clear  the  track, 
by  any  means  whatsoever,  for  his  ow’n  policy.  To  secure  the 
passage  of  a  measure  he  would  purchase  the  temporary  support 
(1)  Bismarck  :  ifeden,  XI.,  151. 
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of  any  parliamentary  group — a  practice  which  did  much  to 
demoralise  party  government  in  the  Eeichstag  and  to  give  to  the 
various  groups  the  character  of  mercenaries.  So  his  tone,  in 
parliament,  was  usually  that  of  the  autocrat  who  declares  : 
“This  I  say,  and  this  I  will  do — if  you  don’t  like  it,  make  the 
best  of  it.”  To  persons  who  see  in  representative  government 
the  way  of  progress  those  thirty  years  of  the  anti-parliamentary 
influence  of  the  mighty  Bismarck  must  seem  deplorable  :  they 
retarded  by  so  much  the  political  education  of  the  Germans ! 
They  set  up  many  false  ideals  of  parliamentary  procedure,  and 
many  false  views  of  the  very  scope  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  This  was  particularly  grievous  as  happening  to  the 
Germans,  the  people  whose  blood  is  so  saturated  with  the 
feudal  instincts  of  their  ancestors  that  they  are  less  accessible 
to  modern  political  ideals  than  are  the  English,  the  French,  or 
the  Italians. 

The  Press,  the  second  powerful  instrument  of  progress,  Cavour 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  In  1847,  he  founded  II  Risorgi- 
mento,  and  for  several  years  w'as  its  chief  editor.  He  contri¬ 
buted  to  it  leading  articles  which  for  durable  qualities  have 
rarely  been  surpassed.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  a  ministerial 
crisis  or  of  the  hysterics  of  an  impending  invasion,  they  may 
have  seemed  too  sober  :  but  after  sixty  years,  it  is  to  them  and 
not  to  the  ebidlitions  of  the  moment  that  we  turn  for  the  best 
witness  to  that  courage,  tenacity  of  purpose,  foresight  and  sound 
sense  that  brought  Piedmont  through  the  great  gulfs  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  made  her  the  ark  of  Italian  independence.  For  Cavour 
the  profession  of  editor  was  a  mission.  Ho  wished  to  teach,  to 
enlighten,  to  guide,  to  convince.  He  put  his  conscience  and 
his  principles  into  every  line  ;  not  to  get  subscribers  by  pander¬ 
ing  to  prurient  instincts  or  coddling  prejudices,  but  to  train  his 
readers  in  wdiat  he  believed  to  be  social,  political  and  economic 
truths — to  lead  public  opinion  instead  of  merely  echoing  or 
flattering  it — these  were  his  aims.  Other  editors  have  been 
more  brilliant,  more  fiery,  more  fascinating;  others  have  showm 
better  than  he  how  to  inebriate  :  but  we  should  have  to  go  back 
to  the  writers  of  the  Federalist  to  find  a  match  for  Cavour  as  a 
presenter  of  vital  principles.  ‘‘I  too  have  been  a  journalist,  and 
I  am  proud  of  it,”  he  told  the  Chamber,  as  minister,  when  some 
one  attacked  the  new^spapers. 

Nevertheless,  although  he  held  a  free  Press  to  be  indispensable 
to  liberty,  he  knew  well  the  abuses  it  may  commit.  Not  being 
a  doctrinaire  he  discriminated  between  the  substance  and  the 
shadow’,  and  after  the  French  com/)  d'etat  he  forbade  the  Pied¬ 
montese  journals  to  vilify  Louis  Napoleon.  They  cried 
“Tyranny”  and  easily  proved  Cavour  inconsistent,  but  they 
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could  not  shake  him.  It  would  be  insensate,  he  replied,  to 
allow  irresponsible  journalists  to  hurl  insults  at  a  foreign  ruler 
whose  friendship  might  be  of  incalculable  service  to  Piedmont. 
“Abuse  me  all  you  choose,”  he  said  over  and  over  again,  and 
they  needed  no  urging.  Few  statesmen  have  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  more  persistent  campaign  of  misrepresentation  and 
calumny.  But  he  accepted  this  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and, 
being  a  practical  man,  persuaded  of  the  power  of  the  Press,  he 
maintained  official  and  officious  newspapers,  and  caused  to  be 
prepared  articles  which  were  printed  at  Paris  and  London,  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even  in  Spain.  In  this  way  he 
availed  himself  of  this  vast  agency  for  instructing  and  for 
directing  public  opinion. 

Bismarck  was  one  of  the  main  props  of  Die  Kreuz-Zeitung, 
the  most  reactionary  of  the  Prussian  journals,  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  time,  but  then,  and  later,  he  never  tired  of  denouncing 
the  Press.  He  emphasised  its  abuses.  In  his  estimation, 
journalists  and  editors  were  a  perverse,  irresponsible  crew,  now- 
venal,  now  frivolous,  now  lying,  now  sanctimonious,  now 
fawning,  now  arrogant — and  always  corrupting.  If  sincere, 
they  were  zealots  capable  of  doing  as  much  harm  by  their 
fanaticism  as  the  unprincipled  did  by  their  intentionally  wicked 
propaganda.  Journalists  and  deputies  by  profession  were  two 
phases  of  the  same  evil,  often  of  the  same  person  :  for  in 
Germany,  as  elsewhere,  journalists  glided  easily  into  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  self-seeking  deputies  found  means  to  set  up  newspapers 
of  their  own.  Where  else  shall  we  find  a  criticism  of  the  Press 
more  pungent  or  more  just,  served  up  with  unfailing  sarcasms, 
than  that  which  overflowed  from  Bismarck?  And  yet  in  his 
editorial  articles  and  especially  in  his  private  despatches  from 
Frankfort,  which  were  not  intended  to  bring  the  public  but  the 
Prussian  King  and  ministers  to  his  way  of  thinking,  he  showed 
himself  a  publicist  of  great  ability ;  and  we  may  regard  those 
despatches  of  his  as  in  a  measure  the  equivalent  of  Cavoiir’s 
editorial  leaders  and  essays.  Bismarck,  in  the  pessimism  of  his  old 
age,  used  to  prophesy  that  the  Empire  which  blood  and  iron  created 
would  be  ruined  by  journalism.  But  scold  as  he  might,  he,  too,  like 
a  practical  man,  subsidised  a  reptile  Press  of  great  proportions, 
and,  after  his  fall  from  power,  he  availed  himself  of  newspapers 
— even  of  French  newspapers  ! — to  pour  out  his  rage  and  scorn, 
or  to  justify  himself  before  the  world.  Has  the  power  of  the 
Press  ever  been  paid  a  greater  tribute,  because  it  w^as  the  invol¬ 
untary  tribute  of  an  inveterate  and  remorseless  enemy? 

W.  R.  Thayer. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ACTING. 


To  the  student  of  psychology,  anxious  to  classify  what  to  the  lay 
mind  is  avowedly  complex  in  human  nature,  there  is  much  to 
break  his  mind  upon,  if  he  will  direct  his  energy  to  the  study 
of  the  mental  equipment  of  the  actor.  So  far  as  one  can  con¬ 
veniently  judge  from  diligent  research,  the  task  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  Taking  a  cursory  survey  of  the  licrsonnel  of  the 
witnesses  at  hand,  the  evidence  w'ould  appear  abundant  enough 
to  enable  one  to  arrive  at  the  needful  estimate.  But  closer 
exoinination  will  serve  to  reveal  the  conflict  of  testimony.  If  in 
his  despair  he  turn  to  those  predominant  partners  who  should  be 
most  competent  to  determine — the  actor,  the  author,  or  the 
dramatic  critic,  his  enlightenment  will  be  scanty.  He  will  find, 
for  example,  in  the  simple  matter  of  interpretation  that  the 
author  has  one  conception  of  his  character,  whilst  the  actor  has 
another.  Upon  neither  of  them  can  it  be  said  that  the  burden 
of  proof  rests.  The  explanation  is  that  a  certain  sequence  of 
words  may  mean  one  thing  to  one  man  and  be  capable  of  a 
different  interpretation  to  another — it  may,  for  instance,  mean 
one  thing  in  Paris,  and  another  thing  in  London — and  anxious 
and  diligent  as  the  author  may  be  in  explicating  his  character, 
the  actor  will  fail  to  comprehend  it  fully,  because  his  range  of 
observation  does  not  include  such  a  personality.  Tw’o  tests  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement  are  available ;  one,  in  the  frank 
recognition  by  the  dramatic  profession  of  its  limitations,  by  the 
existence  of  “lines,”  as  juveniles,  light  comedians,  or  low’ 
comedians ;  and  the  other,  in  the  fact  that  a  well-know’ii  author 
recognising  these  limitations  provides  for  the  actor  an  exhaustive 
description  of  the  mental  and  physical  equipment  of  each  of  his 
characters.  The  action  of  this  author  implies  the  absence  of 
plasticity  in  the  mime,  and  his  belief  that  the  actor  w’ill  merely 
interpret  the  character  by  the  conventional  formula)  of  his  class ; 
in  a  w'ord ,  that  his  range  of  assimilated  impressions  of  real  people 
is  a  narrow  one.  As  for  the  actor,  he  may  argue  that  no  such 
person  ever  existed,  or  that  if  he  did  exist  it  would  be  impossible 
to  interpret  him  in  the  way  the  author  directs  and  so  gain  the 
sympathy  or  comprehension  of  the  audience  ;  the  inference  being 
that  the  auditor,  presumably  a  man  of  sentiment,  cannot  brook 
that  any  jarring  effect  be  thrust  upon  his  feelings  or  under¬ 
standing,  except  in  a  conventional  way.  As  for  the  dramatic 
critic,  who,  according  to  all  that  is  expected  of  him,  should  hold 
the  balance  of  reasoning  betw’een  the  two  first-named  w’itnesses. 
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he  is  either  very  much  the  victim  of  his  own  predilections,  or  else 
he  joins  issue  with  his  own  pet  actor,  being  obsessed  with  the 
conventions  of  a  limited  art  and  dominated  by  an  audience  of 
readers  whose  aversions  must  bo  cultivated.  If  proof  of  this 
contention  were  wanted,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  mention 
in  the  one  instance  the  personal  style  of  criticism  in  one  of  our 
dailies,  and  in  the  other  the  case  of,  say,  the  late  Clement  Scott. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
psychology  of  acting?  The  answer  is  that  these  factors  are 
inseparable  in  the  exploitation  of  the  drama.  Actor  and  auditor 
have  a  reflex  action  upon  one  another.  Some  people  in  para¬ 
phrasing  the  old  axiom  aver  that  a  country  gets  the  actors  it 
deserves,  and  in  these  days,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry 
English  acting,  it  might  be  well  for  those  wdio  refer  rapturously 
to  the  French  school  of  mimes  to  take  into  consideration  the  history 
of  their  Ei.'glish  compeers.  And  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
apply  the  historical  test,  they  wdll  find  that  the  present-day  actor 
is  entirely  a  product  of  evolution.  Eoughly  speaking,  the  stages 
in  his  development  can  be  computed  as  four — his  initial 
appearance  as  a  mime  expressing  himself  mainly  by  descriptive 
action ,  as  the  bard  or  minstrel ;  his  transformation  under  the 
influence  of  Elizabethan  rhetorical  drama  into  the  rhetorical  actor; 
the  succeeding  stage  producing  the  technical  actor  capable  of 
dealing  wdth  built-up  situations,  calling  for  the  use  of  bizarre 
dramatic  effects ;  and  the  latter-day  actor,  an  impressionist 
engaged  in  the  interpretation  of  character. 

With  the  mime  came  the  audience  whose  ideal  was  the  delivery 
of  a  thrilling  story.  The  bare  recital  of  deeds  of  daring  satisfied 
the  cinquecentist.  The  succeeding  century  was  to  discover  a 
soul  in  things,  and  cast  the  glamour  of  chivalry  over  the  poesy 
of  that  period.  Not  only  w^as  the  might  of  arms  extolled  in  a 
bombast  of  words,  but  the  new-found  sense  of  admiration  sought 
utterance  in  sounding  periods  and  much  fulsome  rhetoric.  It  was 
a  brave  age,  where  the  frank  glorification  of  sentiment  was  too 
much  in  evidence  to  allow  a  sense  of  humour  to  save  its  soul 
from  bathos.  The  actor  of  the  period  being,  as  he  alw'ays  claims 
to  be,  the  servant  of  the  public,  rolled  his  eyes  heavenward  and 
pumped  out  the  rhetoric,  which  served  so  well  to  encourage  the 
conceit  of  the  Elizabethan  auditor.  Gradually  the  public  servant 
came  to  know  that  his  auditor  was  becoming  blase.  The  fulsome 
stuff  no  longer  satisfied — throughout  the  play,  however  plentifully 
he  might  declaim,  there  were  longueurs  where  his  audiences 
seemed  to  withhold  their  sympathy.  With  the  steady  persistence 
of  men  who  must  please  to  live,  the  authors  commenced  to 
create  situations  for  the  actor  where  he  might  reach  an  artfully 
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coutlived  climax,  capable  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  a  tour  de  force  of  histrionic  effects.  At  that  moment 
the  auditor,  wrested  from  his  mood  of  complaisance,  was  suddenly 
confronted  with  machine-made  tragedy,  or  the  surprises  of 
comedy.  So  the  actor  built  up  his  effects  one  by  one,  saving  his 
ultimate  power  for  those  crucial  situations  where,  having  already 
fanned  the  flame  of  wonderment  to  white  heat,  he  might  compel 
the  burst  of  applause.  It  was  an  age  which  was  serious  even 
in  its  humour.  The  people  of  comedy  said  things  with  an  air — 
the  Han  of  conversational  eminence  was  the  mode.  Little  wonder 
it  became  the  age  of  artifice.  Succeeding  decades  brought  recur-  " 
rences  of  these  various  styles  of  acting.  Tragedy  was  boiled 
down  to  the  more  readily  assimilable  form  of  melodrama,  and 
with  the  tradition  of  rhetorical  days  before  them,  declamation 
developed  into  rant.  This  was  to  give  way  at  last  to  the  modern 
impressionist  actor  who  relies  upon  his  personal  interpretation  of 
character  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  his  audience.  The  drama  in 
its  desire  for  realism  has  made  its  chief  business  the  reproduction 
and  interpretation  of  modern  life  in  terms  as  psychologically 
accurate  as  the  intelligence  of  the  audience  will  admit.  All  this 
has  liappencd  because  of  that  subtle  relationship  already  indicated 
as  existing  between  actor  and  audience.  The  evolution  of  the 
drama  would  have  been  impossible  otherwise  ;  for  its  career  has 
been  a  somewhat  parallel  one  to  that  of  pictorial  art.  Beginning 
like  the  Primitives,  with  the  bald  statement  of  actuality,  it  went 
on  to  exhibit  the  pomp  of  life,  just  as  the  painter  commenced  to 
apotlieosise  his  subjects.  In  art,  the  discovery  of  perspective 
brought  the  picture  of  composed  materials  ;  in  drama,  the  built-up 
play,  both  culminating  in  an  impressionist  production  giving 
their  creator’s  personal  view  of  reality. 

Kegarding  the  calling  of  the  actor  from  the  purely  psychological 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  the  qualities  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  his  work  are  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  fully  justify  the 
statement  that  actors  are  born,  and  then  re-made.  It  is  given 
to  very  few  men  to  be  so  saturated  with  the  scientific  spirit  as  to 
register  their  feelings  when  they  pass  through  some  moving 
experience,  either  of  pain  or  pleasure.  Talma  relates  how  on  an 
occasion  of  cleepi  sorrow,  in  spite  of  tbe  solemnity  of  the  moment 
and  his  own  feelings,  he  made  a  rapid  and  fugitive  observation  on 
the  alteration  of  his  voice  and  on  a  certain  spasmodic  vibration 
which  it  contracted  in  tears,  which  he  afterwards  thought  of 
making  use  of  on  the  stage.  That  may  be  an  extreme  instance 
of  the  slavery  of  the  histrionic  cast  of  mind,  but  it  is  interesting 
as  exhibiting  the  growth  of  this  habit  of  thought,  which  in  the 
end  constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  actor’s  power  to  move 
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audiences.  To  maintain  the  effective  working  of  this  faculty  he 
must  rely  upon  the  vividness  of  his  conception.  The  gift  of 
introspection  is  a  highly  intellectual  one.  He  must  bring  this 
to  bear  upon  every  mental  experience  to  which  he  relates  himself. 
The  gradual  assimilation  of  impressions — the  building  up  of  dis¬ 
connected  thoughts  into  concepts  related  to  the  elements  of  his 
conscious  life — depends  for  its  success  uixjn  the  two  leading 
factors  in  his  mental  education.  His  own  nature  will  dictate  the 
tendency  to  think,  feel,  and  act  in  certain  ways.  Upon  the 
\ariety  of  the  natural  disposition  will  depend  his  plasticity  and 
the  modes  in  which  that  disposition  wdll  find  mental  expression. 
These  together  form  his  personality,  which  is  only  another 
method  of  affirming  that  the  mind  unfolds  itself  according  to  its 
owTi  nature,  and  that  the  mind  of  each  actor  has  certain  fixed 
manners  of  operation.  The  more  pronounced  that  manner  of 
operation,  the  stronger  the  personality  of  the  actor  becomes.  The 
complaint  is  often  made  that  this  actor,  or  that  actress,  is  the  same 
in  every  part  he  or  she  plays,  and  although,  on  the  face  of  it. 
this  may  imply  a  limitation,  it  is  possible  their  natures  may  be 
so  far  removed  from  the  conventional  type  that  they  constitute 
original  minds  and  as  such  their  interpretations  may  be  so  much 
the  more  valuable.  Whilst  the  virtue  of  the  versatile  actor 
consists  in  the  ease  wdth  which  he  can  pass  from  the  subject- 
matter  of  one  character  to  another,  his  success  in  attaining  that 
reputation  is  wdiolly  dependent  upon  his  perceptive  faculties, 
regarded  both  from  the  internal  and  the  external  aspect.  The 
more  readily  he  can  surrender  his  personality,  the  greater  will 
be  his  success.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  exhibit  the 
external  attributes  of  the  character,  say  the  emotional  side;  he 
should  also  be  able  by  virtue  of  his  gift  of  introspection  to 
adumbrate  the  intellectual  side.  In  the  case  of  an  actor,  whose 
mental  process  will  demand  that  he  conceive  feelings  intensely,  or 
not  at  all,  he  is  apt  to  neglect  the  fulness  of  thought  on  the 
intellectual  side  of  the  chosen  character. 

The  late  Lyceum  master  w’as  an  example  of  the  intellectual 
actor.  To  be  moved  himself  is  one  thing,  but  to  present  his 
character  so  completely  that  the  audience  is  moved,  not  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  character,  but  wuth  him,  this  demands  so 
complete  a  desincolture  of  personality  that  only  the  greatest  of 
histriones  can  attain  it.  The  ideal  is  to  exhibit  the  proper  emotion 
backed  up  by  the  informing  intelligence. 

The  second  factor  in  the  development  of  the  art  is  his  education, 
w'hich  may  be  defined  as  the  influence  exercised  upon  him  by 
his  environment,  enabling  him  to  realise  his  natural  bent. 
Among  the  stronger  influences  in  this  regard  is  the  commimity 
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of  his  fellows.  To  the  assimilated  impressions  which  form  the 
I  Slim-total  of  his  intelligence,  he  must  look  to  set  up  that  relation 
i  between  the  self  and  the  not-self — between  himself  and  the 
character  he  wishes  to  represent.  To  lose  entirely  the  character- 
I  istics  of  self  is  to  run  the  risk  of  depicting  a  character,  accurate 
]  enough  in  detail-work,  but  uninformed  by  any  vivifying  emotion. 

I  Reduced  to  Spencer’s  terms,  mental  action  is  the  continuous 
I  differentiation  and  integration  of  states  of  consciousness.  So  that 
I  the  wider  the  actor’s  range  of  experience  of  human  creatures,  and 
I  the  more  intimate  his  relations  with  them,  the  greater  his 
I  capacity  for  dealing  successfully  wdth  complex  situations. 

“  It  has  been  argued  that  some  of  the  least  educated  people 
I  have  become  the  greatest  of  mimes  by  virtue  of  their  gift  of 
I  intuition.  It  was  said  that  the  education  of  Madame  Beauval, 
I  of  the  Moliere  troupe,  w^as  so  neglected  that  she  had  to  spell  out 
I  her  letters  one  by  one.  But  intuition  is  only  another  weapon  of 
=1  the  intelligence,  which  enables  the  simple  mind  to  make  a  rapid 
I  but  certain  judgment  in  a  given  situation.  To  understand  the 
i;  position,  there  must  be  implied  the  presence  in  the  mind  of  a 
I  large  number  of  ready-made  associations  to  which  each  new 
‘I  feeling  can  attach  itself  before  the  emotional  activity  can  be 
i:  called  into  action.  The  case  of  the  celebrated  Bachel  furnishes 
p  another  example.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  a  scanty  education, 
she  was  able  to  invest  herself  with  all  the  dignified  sorrow  of 
!  Corneille’s  heroines,  without  even  pretending  to  understand  their 
characters.  The  days  of  hardship  she  had  undergone  in  the 
I  company  of  her  parents  must  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
i  that  intuition.  And  precisely  the  same  thing  happened  wdth 
I  Edmund  Kean.  If  we  take  the  more  sorrowful  attributes  of  the 
1  characters  which  this  actress  and  actor  respectively  represented, 
?  it  will  be  found  that  they  were  chiefly  attracted  to  them  from 
j  the  emotional  side,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite  emotional  colouring 
;  for  these  it  was  needful  that  the  mental  processes  should  be 
r  accompanied  by  a  certain  inherent  intensity,  to  enable  them  to 
:  re-vitalise  the  personages  impersonated. 

j  A  certain  school  wdll  have  it  that  the  actor  is  merely  a  mimic 
with  a  highly  developed  faculty  of  imitation.  The  student  of 
j  ethnology  will  find  that  imitation  is  one  of  the  commonest 
I  faculties  amongst  adults  and  children  of  a  low  type.  It  is  a 
J  simple  manifestation  of  the  play-impulse.  Darwin  quotes  an 
instance  of  it  in  his  Journal  of  Researches ,  where  the  young 
Puegians,  without  understanding  their  meaning,  could  repeat  with 

!  perfect  correctness  each  word  in  any  sentence  addressed  to  them. 
And  in  our  own  children  the  play-impulse  finds  vent  in  the 
mimicry  of  their  seniors.  If  the  statement  of  this  school  were 
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true,  then  our  most  ellective  mimics  would  be  our  leading  actors 
To  argue  this  is  to  deny  the  actor  any  range  of  intellectual 
operation.  The  perfect  performance  of  a  play  demands  the 
existence  of  motives  in  the  dramatis  personce  for  its  successful 
carrying-out,  and  it  is  only  by  the  thoughts  of  the  characters 
taking  these  motives  and  investing  them  with  an  emotioual 
colouring  that  they  become  of  any  interest  to  the  audience.  The 
bare  dialogue  is  the  least  clue  to  the  quality  of  a  character. 
Surely  to  give  a  part  any  degree  of  vraisemhlance  it  is  necessary 
to  invest  it  with  some  show  of  spontaneous  intellectuality. 

Diderot  in  his  famous  Paradox  claimed  for  the  actor’s  art  that 
it  was  one  of  mimicry,  and  defined  his  great  actor  as  a  man  who, 
having  learnt  the  words  set  down  by  the  author,  fooled  you 
thoroughly ,  whether  in  tragedy  or  comedy^  ‘  ‘  At  the  very  moment 
when  he  touches  your  heart,  he  is  listening  to  his  own  voice; 
his  talents  depend  not,  as  you  think,  upon  feeling,  but  upon 
rendering  so  exactly  the  outward  signs  of  feeling  that  you  fall 
into  the  trap.”  To  Diderot,  acting  appeared  to  be  caricature  on 
a  grand  scale,  subject  to  conventional  rules.  Although  his  thesis 
is  proved  as  persuasively^  as  it  is  possible  to  prove  anything,  one 
cannot  refrain  from  reflecting  that  the  mechanical  emotion  which 
characterised  the  drama  of  his  day  is  largely  responsible  for  these 
views.  To  the  modern  actor,  with  his  habit  of  introspection, 
the  epithet  of  mimic  is  totally  inadequate.  The  extreme  case  to 
which  Diderot  looked  to  support  his  theory  was  the  argument 
that  to  lose  one’s  self  in  the  character  portrayed  was  to  lose  hold 
of  one’s  audience,  an  occurrence  wdiich  usually  led  the  latter 
to  transfer  its  pity  for  the  character  represented  to  pity  for  the 
actor  depicting  it.  The  incident  was  not  infrequent  on  the 
French  stage.  Brecourt,  one  of  the  Moliere  troupe,  was  evidently 
a  strenuous  actor  of  this  type.  The  historian  relates  of  him  that 
”  il  se  rompit  une  vcine  dans  Ic  corps  par  des  efforts  nu'il  fit  en 
representant  le  principal  role  dans  sa  comMie  de  Timon.”  The 
actor  of  that  day  evidently  believed  in  the  virtue  of  environment, 
for  the  famous  Baron  used  to  declare  that  a  comedian  should 
be  nourished  in  the  lap  of  kings.  But  much  may  be  allowed  to  a 
comedian  who  believed  that  Nature  had  been  a  miser  as  regards 
his  own  kind,  for  with  the  self-assurance  of  genius  he  is  found 
declaring  that  after  examining  history,  ‘‘  I  can  find  only  Eoscius 
and  myself.”  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  self-importance  of 
the  modern  actor,  the  older  school  never  wholly  lost  a  ‘‘gude 
conceit  ”  of  themselves.  Jefferson’s  declaration  that  ”  all  the 
good  actors  arc  dead,”  was,  after  all,  a  pious  reflection  on  departed 
glories.  To  have  a  strong  belief  in  one’s  self  is  a  good  thing, 
but  when  it  implies  a  disbelief  in  others,  the  attitude  is  dis- 
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comfiting.  It  is  notorious  that  the  old  playgoer,  when  called  upon 
for  a  criticism  of  Garrick,  maintained  that  Betterton  was  the  best 
actor  he  had  ever  seen ;  it  is  equally  true  that  in  Betterton’s  time 
the  old  playgoer  clung  to  his  belief  in  Hart’s  superiority — so 
that  Time  brings  its  revenges  to  the  actors  of  each  generation. 

The  truth  will  be  more  readily  gained  by  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  evolutionary  stages  in  human  psychology  since  the 
Elizabethan  days.  If  we  take  the  aim  of  acting  to  be  the  pro-j^ 
vision  of  an  emotional  spectacle,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
Elizabethan  mime  found  the  only  method  of  moving  an  audience 
whose  stage  of  culture  was  entirely  elementary,  was  the  frank 
one  of  rhetorical  rodomontade.  The  Bettertonian  auditor  was 
treated  to  one  remove  nearer  Nature.  There  w'as  no  tearing  of 
a  passion  to  tatters,  but  in  its  place  a  subdued  sing-song  style  of 
declamation — Betterton’s  left  hand  would  frequently  be  lodged 
in  his  breast,  whilst  with  his  right  he  prepared  for  speech.  It 
was  the  stage  when  men  had  learned  to  school  their  emotions. 
Qnin,  who  succeeded  and  who  was  chiefly  notable  for  his  studied 
delivery,  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  refined,  though  artificial, 
actors.  In  delivery  he  was  either  forced,  or  else  he  was  languid ; 
but  his  diction  was  very  acceptable  to  the  audiences  of  the  stilted 
period  to  which  he  belonged.  So  much  that  is  eulogistic  has  been 
written  of  Garrick  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  his  style  of  acting.  The  general  opinion  is  that  he  was  the 
most  successful  exponent  of  the  natural  school,  but  even  he  was 
not  free  from  faults,  one  of  his  chief  offences  being  a  jiassion 
for  the  lion-share  of  the  limelight,  and  a  demand  that  the  other 
characters  should,  in  stage-parlance,  “  feed  him.”  His  command 
of  technique  was  perfect,  so  that  he  could  move  from  passion  to 
passion  with  a  grace  that  concealed  all  art.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
Garrick  that  Diderot  goes  to  find  an  example  of  the  perfect  actor, 
self-controlled  and  untouched  by  passion  himself,  but  able  to 
call  up  the  proper  emotions  in  his  audience.  That  was  the  age 
of  virtuosity,  when  criticism  was  concerned  not  so  much  with 
the  nature  of  the  passions,  as  with  the  mode  of  representing  them. 
With  that  period  sprung  up  the  study  of  the  technique  of  acting. 
The  criticism  of  the  period  does  not  concern  itself  so  much  wdth 
the  play  as  with  the  methods  of  the  players. 

To  compare  the  various  theories  advanced  throughout  different 
periods  as  to  the  means  of  achieving  the  mechanism  of  acting  is  a 
fascinating  pursuit,  full  of  quaint  surprises.  One  turns  instruc¬ 
tively  to  Aaron  Hill’s  school  of  acting  and  his  elaborate  method  of 
producing  the  ten  dramatic  passions,  which  he  enumerated  as  Joy, 
Grief,  Anger,  Pity,  Scorn,  Hatred,  Jealousy,  Wonder,  and  Love. 
Taking  the  passion  of  Love  for  a  sample,  this  is  how  he  describes 
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it  :  “A  conscious  and  triumphant  swell  of  Hope,  intimidated  by  j 
respectful  apprehension  of  offending  where  we  long  to  seem  agree-  ! 
able  ;  the  exhalation  of  a  soft  desire,  which,  to  the  warmth  inspired  i 
by  wishes,  joins  the  modesty  of  a  submissive  doubtfulness.”  To 
)  the  modern  actor  this  would  appear  the  same  passion  as  that 
which  inspires  a  commercial  traveller  interviewing  a  likely  cus¬ 
tomer.  Originating  a  practice  which  every  decade  seems  to  revive, 
Aaron  Hill  projected  the  scheme  of  a  Dramatic  Academy  to  teach 
budding  actors  his  principles,  but  it  died  of  inanition.  A  more 
thorough  description  of  stage-technique  appeared  in  a  volume 
dated  1750,  attributed  to  Dr.  Hill,  who  had  studied  as  an  amateur 
at  the  Haymarket,  under  Charles  Macklin.  Its  title  is  The 
Actor,  in  which,  according  to  the  heading  of  Book  I.,  many  of  | 
“the  common  prejudices  of  the  Age  are  considered,  and  Observa-  1 
tions  made  on  the  necessary  qualifications  of  Performers  on  the 
Stage  in  General.”  Some  notion  of  the  author’s  thesis  can  be 
gained  from  a  perusal  of  the  headings  of  his  various  chapters, 
such  as:  “Whether  an  Actor  can  have  too  much  fire” — “No  | 
man  w^ho  has  not  naturally  an  elevated  Soul  will  ever  perform 
well  the  part  of  a  Heroe  upon  the  Stage” — “Players  who  are 
naturally  amorous  are  the  only  ones  who  should  perform  the 
Parts  of  Lovers  upon  the  Stage” — “  Of  the  Care  that  ought  to 
be  taken  perfectly  to  impart  the  Parts  of  a  Play  in  the  Actor’s 
Memory  in  order  to  its  being  played  with  Truth.” 

A  goodly  part  of  the  book  contains  the  application  of  an  imper¬ 
fect  psychology  to  the  choice  of  an  actor’s  parts,  calculated  to 
make  the  modern  actor  smile;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  contains  a 
deal  of  sensible  advice.  In  many  of  his  arguments  the  author 
forestalls  Talma’s  treatise  on  The  Actor’s  Art.  Especially  is  this 
so  in  dealing  with — what  to  the  French  actor  were  the  two  cardinal 
principles  of  success — sensibility  and  intelligence.  Sensibility, 
Hill  describes  as,  “a  disposition  to  be  affected  by  the  passions 
w’hich  are  the  subjects  of  dramatic  writing,”  and  the  ability  to 
give  force  to  every  emotion  of  the  heart.  To  this  he  unites 
“  the  need  of  Understanding  in  an  Actor,”  w’hich  will  make  the 
representation  true,  as  it  wdll  provide  “a  concourse  of  all  those 
appearances  which  may  assist  in  deceiving  the  audience  into  an 
imagination  that  ’tis  a  scene  of  real  life  they  are  attending  to.” 
In  both  instances  nature  and  education  will  prove  the  best  guides 
to  the  actor  desirous  of  perfection.  In  this  respect  Talma  takes 
up  a  similar  position,  by  describing  sensibility  as  that  faculty 
which  an  actor  possesses  of  being  moved  himself,  and  of  affecting 
his  being  so  far  as  to  imprint  on  his  features  and,  especially  on 
his  voice,  that  expression  and  those  accents  of  sorrow  which 
awaken  all  the  sympathies  of  the  art,  and  extort  tears  from 
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the  auditors !  Taking  a  contrary  view,  Talma  is  ox  opinion  that 
acting  cannot  be  taught,  for,  in  speaking  of  Le  Kain,  who  had 
QO  master,  he  avers  that  ‘  ‘  every  actor  ought  to  be  his  own 
tutor.”  This,  too,  was  Maci’eady’s  conviction.  After  a  visit 
to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  entry  in  his  Diary  reads  somewhat 
drily 

‘‘Heard  the  pupils  of  Samson  go  through  their  course  of 
theatrical  instruction — I  was  interested  and  saw  the  inefficiency 
of  the  system  clearly.  It  was  teaching  conventionalism — per¬ 
petuating  the  mannerism  of  the  French  stage,  which  is  all  man¬ 
nerism.  Genius  would  be  cramped,  if  not  maimed  and  distorted, 
by  such  a  course.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  art  which  both  actors  seem  to  have  over¬ 
looked.  In  justice  to  Samson,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Rachel  was  a  pupil  of  his  school. 

To  have  achieved  self-control,  the  management  of  the  voice, 
and  grace  of  movement  are  virtues  which  may  be  regarded  as 
small  ones.  But  they  can  with  advantage  be  compared  to  the 
deftness  of  a  journeyman  who  knows  the  use  of  hi"  tools.  A 
certain  acquaintance  with  the  technique  of  drawing  is  necessary 
to  the  most  impressionistic  of  artists,  and  so,  once  the  actor  has 
acquired  the  elements  of  his  technique,  it  may  safely  be  left  to 
his  sensibility  and  intelligence  to  make  the  most  of  any  personal 
magnetism  he  possesses  to  place  himself  en  rapport  with  his 
audience.  It  is  precisely  those  little  graces  which  have  achieved 
for  French  acting  the  cult  it  claims  among  those  whose  fashion 
it  is  to  decry  the  English  art.  The  French  mime  proceeds  to 
build  up  his  part  by  the  introduction  of  minute  details,  or  else  he 
aims  at  carrying  away  his  audience  by  some  tour  de  force.  There 
is  an  outstanding  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  It  is  rank  heresy,  perhaps,  to  say  so,  but  the  writer 
has  not  yet,  in  the  performances  of  this  actress,  experienced  that 
sense  of  complete  abandon  which  it  is  the  office  of  genius  to 
encourage.  He  has  been  left  coldly  critical  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  marvellously  clever  actress  who  was  depicting  normal  women 
in  an  abnormal  manner.  To  him,  her  Phtdre  appeared  to  be 
so  much  splendiferous  declamation.  It  seemed  more  akin  to  the 
work  of  a  violin  virtuoso  exciting  admiration  for  sheer  diablerie 
of  execution  than  the  creation  of  an  artist  whose  ductility  of 
soul  would  enable  her  to  lay  bare  the  heart  of  her  heroine,  and 
thus  invite  universal  sympathy.  To  Madame  Rejane  the  writer 
comes  with  admiration,  but  that  is  probably  because  she  is  a 
comedienne,  and  the  demands  of  comedy  are  not  so  exacting. 
The  ”  divine  Sarah  ”  has  been  compared  with  Rachel  :  in  one 
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respect  she  differs.  One  critic  of  the  ’fifties,  in  eulogising  the 
methods  of  the  latter  actress,  singles  out  her  firmness  in  sacrificing 
“points.”  “Line  after  line,”  he  writes,  “will  she  suffer  to 
fall  dead  and  unappreciated  which,  had  she  preferred  the  public 
fancy  to  the  poet’s  truth,  would  have  been  hailed  with  tumultuous 
applause.”  At  that  period  the  statement  was  a  direct  reflection 
on  the  audience.  To-day  the  application  is  quite  as  seasonable, 
for  the  temptation  still  exists.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  French  seasons  here  can  testify  to  that.  And  the 
evil  of  the  system  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  author  receives 
scanty  justice.  Your  old  playgoer  only  remembers  the  player— 
the  play  is  of  less  importance  to  him  than  the  success  of  his 
favourite  mime.  What  is  lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  the  actor’s 
work  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  author — upon  the  former 
should  rest  the  duty  of  perfect  interpretation.  Mme.  de  Stael 
declared  that  the  actor  ‘  ‘  becomes  the  second  author  by  his 
accents  and  physiognomy,”  a  dictum  which  will  hardly  be 
echoed  by  those  actors  who  go  so  far  as  to  grudge  the  author 
his  share  in  a  dramatic  success.  Talma  was  Mme.  de  Stael’s 
ideal  actor.  To  her,  he  was  the  profound  interpreter  of  the  human 
heart.  That  was  the  function  he  proposed  to  fulfil,  taking  Nature 
for  a  model;  not  the  realistic  nature  of  the  Antoine  school,  but' 
ideal  nature.  His  contention  was  that  the  great  movements  of  1 
the  soul  elevated  man  to  this  ideal  Nature,  and  that  it  should  be  j 
the  actor’s  aim  to  present  his  chosen  rdle  in  a  noble,  perhaps 
aggrandised,  but  simple  form.  The  perfeet  simplicity  of  the 
formulm  would  invest  the  character  with  the  needful  dignity. 
To  him  the  Revolutionary  orators  presented  examples  of  aggran¬ 
dised,  yet  noble,  souls  raised  to  the  dignity  of  that  ideal  Nature 
at  which  he  believed  the  actor  should  aim.  It  has  been  said  that 
his  fashion  was  to  divide  the  requisites  of  an  actor  into  sensibility 
and  intelligence,  though,  given  a  choice,  he  preferred  the  actor 
whose  simple  gift  was  sensibility,  on  the  plea  that  whilst  you 
may  be  deeply  moved  by  the  one,  your  judgment  only  can  be 
touched  by  the  other.  It  is  evidently  to  one  of  those  gifts  that 
Mr.  Bram  Stoker  refers  in  the  excellent  story  of  his  late  master, 
when  he  speaks  of  “  the  public,  whose  minds  were  free  from  the 
prejudice  of  ancient  custom,”  receiving  Henry  Irving’s  philo¬ 
sophic  acting  without  cavil.  The  most  enthusiastic  of  the  great 
actor’s  admirers  will  admit  there  were  times  when  he  failed  to 
secure  for  the  character  he  represented  that  entire  approbation 
which  is  the  sign-manual  of  a  perfect  interpretation — times  when, 
to  use  the  stage  parlance  again,  he  did  not  get  into  “the  skin 
of  his  character.”  Yet  the  very  magnetism  of  his  own  person¬ 
ality  impelled  your  admiration  for  the  profound  insight  afforded 
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into  the  motives  of  the  character.  Because  of  their  illuminating 
power,  his  failures  were  always  worth  while.  They  were  largely 
so  because  of  his  complete  self-control.  He  believed  that  it  was 
always  possible  to  feel  the  excitement  of  the  situation,  and  yet 
be  perfectly  self-possessed.  No  one  recognised  more  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  depending  upon  inspiration  for  effects.  To  him,  for 
an  actor  to  lose  mastery  of  himself  was  to  lose  the  sympathy  of 
his  audience.  His  idea  was  to  cultivate  a  double  consciousness 
by  means  of  which  the  appropriate  emotion  would  have  full  play, 
the  actor  being  on  the  alert  to  apply  the  details  of  his  technical 
method.  His  aim  was  closely  akin  to  that  of  Diderot  and  Talma, 
but  to  the  requisites  of  these  tw^o  he  added  another,  the  virtue  of 
personal  magnetism.  Psychologically,  the  gift  is  difficult  to 
explain  in  a  popular  way.  Certainly,  there  was  in  Irving’s  stage 
presence  a  subtle  indefinable  stream  of  magnetic  power  which 
compelled  your  attention,  although  it  may  not  have  enlisted  your 
entire  sympathy.  It  suggested  latent  power  and  a  certain 
mysterious  reserve.  It  is  doubtful  whether  personal  magnetism 
can  be  accounted  a  legitimate  virtue  in  acting.  Of  its  effect  upon 
an  audience,  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt.  The  question  is 
one  which  is  bound  up  with  that  of  personality  in  acting.  The 
conflict  in  the  actor’s  mind  lies  between  the.  self  and  what  is  not 
self :  it  is  the  striving  to  express  a  given  character  by  sloughing 
off  his  own  consciousness.  To  impersonate  effectively  demands 
intellectual  operations  of  a  high  order.  It  implies  the  ability  to 
maintain  a  certain  balance  of  the  tendencies  at  work  in  the  mind. 
When  any  single  tendency,  or  group  of  tendencies,  inclines  to 
over-rule  the  others,  the  balance  is  overthrown,  and  the  dominat¬ 
ing  tendency  has  the  sole  opportunity  for  expression.  Such  is 
the  law  of  personality.  And  if  it  so  happen  that  the  personality 
be  a  dominating  one,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience  will  be  more  easily  enlisted  by  this  kind  of  actor 
than  by  the  entirely  impersonal  one. 

Taking  a  cursory  glance  along  the  roll  of  leading  histriones,  one 
finds  that  impersonal  actors  and  actresses  like  Le  Kain,  Clairon, 
Macklin,  Eachel,  Mars,  or  Bistori  are  quite  outnumbered  by 
intensely  personal  histriones  like  Betterton,  IMacready,  Kean, 
Talma,  Kemble,  Salvini,  Irving,  or  Bernhardt.  The  personali¬ 
ties  of  these  latter  have  in  many  cases  been  accentuated  by 
mannerisms.  We  hear  of  Betterton’s  low  and  grumbling  voice, 
Macready’s  angular  attitudes  and  facial  distortions,  Kemble’s 
“  paw  and  pause,”  Kean’s  alternating  long  pause  and  rapid  utter¬ 
ance,  and  Salvini’s  tearfulness.  Yet  their  claims  to  a  niche  in 
the  dramatic  Valhalla  are  unquestioned. 

The  truth  is  that  the  modern  upholds  the  actor  of  personality. 
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It  is  in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  tendency  to  regard  the  c 

personal  point  of  view  as  the  one  thing  needful.  As  in  modern  a 

pictorial  art  this  view-point  is  the  one  essential  to  recognition,  t 

so  in  dramatic  art  the  actor  with  a  strong  personality  is  the  i 

most  popular.  To  be  entirely  impersonal  in  a  stage  repre-  t 

sentation  is  to  lack  that  sense  of  colouring  the  modern  pas-  t 

sionately  seeks.  Scientific  it  may  be,  but  it  usually  lacks  the 
informing  personal  passion  for  which  the  audience  look.  o 

The  public  has  neither  the  humour  nor  the  appreciation  for  o 

abstractions.  A  casual  study  of  the  Press  will  show  that  the  a 

space  is  not  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  plays,  but  to  the  j 

portraits  of  artists  engaged  in  their  performance.  ^ 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  art  of  t 

the  actor  depends  for  its  inspirational  force  upon  the  audience.  c 

And  the  difficulty  in  providing  a  standard  for  acting  is  still  further  c 

complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  said  audience  is  made  up  of  a  i 

composite  personality,  maintaining  its  status  by  an  average  of  t 

opinion.  By  segregating  the  units  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  t 

can  be  divided  into  groups  with  widely  differing  opinions.  Some  r 

of  these,  and  it  is  probable  they  may  be  the  majority,  are  unable  \ 

to  determine  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  histrionic  effects  submitted  i 

to  them.  They  judgp  of  the  realism  of  the  acting  by  the  standard  i 

of  the  dramatic  (sometimes  melodramatic)  mode  adopted  for  repre-  t 

senting  certain  types.  An  actor’s  depiction  may  simply  be  the  i 

conventional  method  of  representing  that  character  :  it  need  not  a 

be  the  natural  one ;  whereas  another  actor,  having  grasped  the  t 

inherent  nature  of  his  part,  is  hampered  by  the  stage  tradition.  t 

And  yet  that  section  of  the  audience  will  consider  the  last  iier-  i 

former  as  unnatural  if  he  should  attempt  a  realistic  perform-  [ 

ance.  c 

On  the  other  hand,  another  section  of  the  audience,  possessing  t 
discernment  enough,  may  be  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  popular  t 
acclamation  to  give  approval  to  acting  which  in  their  calmer  \ 

moments  they  would  disparage.  Such  are  the  tricks  the  display  i 

of  the  emotions  play  with  us.  The  attitude  of  an  audience  from  i 
the  actor’s  point  of  view  being  that  of  people  listening  to  the  un-  t 

folding  of  a  story,  it  is  always  possible  to  mislead  them  into  j 

admiration  of  mere  histrionic  cleverness  by  the  use  of  tricks  1 

in  acting.  Lessing  mentions  the  case  of  the  drowsy  actor,  who  f 

rouses  himself  towards  the  end  of  the  action,  and  to  his  complaint  ( 

might  be  added  such  artifices  as  the  violent  contrast  of  sounds,  the  ( 

sudden  and  irrational  change  from  the  low  voice  to  the  high  voice,  | 

the  making  of  points  at  trivial  moments,  regardless  of  the  context,  s 

and  the  regular  gradation  of  effects  culminating  in  the  tour  de  \ 

force,  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  French  school.  These  and 
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Other  matters  may  be  cited  as  instances  of  the  snares  to  which 
an  uncritical  audience  is  subject.  The  actor’s  strongest  tempta¬ 
tion  is  to  move  his  audience,  regardless  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
means,  whilst  the  desire  of  the  audience  for  sensation,  and  for 
the  closest  simulation  of  life,  leaves  them  careless  of  the  means 
by  which  they  are  diverted. 

These  considerations  will  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  universal  standard 
of  dramatic  appreciation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  dramatic  critic,  in  search  of  some  reason  to 
justify  his  existence,  should  elect  rather  to  cling  to  the  personal 
|)oint  of  view  than  to  assume  the  position  of  mentor.  The  atti¬ 
tude  has  at  least  the  merit  of  sincerity.  As  for  the  actor,  to  fuse 
one’s  own  personality  with  that  of  the  character  chosen  is  evi¬ 
dently,  to  the  majority,  the  easiest  method  of  representation  ;  and 
if  the  success  of  acting  consists  in  the  actor’s  ability  to  imbue 
the  audience  with  the  spirit  and  understanding  of  the  part,  then 
that  mode  has  shown  itself  to  be  supremely  popular.  Indeed, taking 
modern  acting  as  a  testimony,  the  evidence  is  all  in  its  favour.  To 
witness  the  performances  in  Magda  of  two  actresses  so  far  apart 
in  temperament  as  Signora  Duse  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  is 
illuminating.  With  the  Signora  the  spectator  has  the  impression 
that  he  is  looking  through  the  window  of  the  fourth  wall,  at  the 
intimate  life  of  some  rare  soul.  Behind  the  mere  words  he  feels 
an  underlying  consciousness  that  is  akin  to  mysticism.  It  is  not 
that  the  w'orld  is  wrong,  but  that  these  conventional  w'orldlings 
neither  understand  Magda,  nor  her  aims.  Hers  is  a  serious  bent 
in  life,  which  cannot  barter  her  soul’s  freedom  for  any  mere 
physical  comfort.  With  the  English  actress  it  is  the  spectacle 
of  an  untamed  spirit,  strongly  individual,  whose  only  desire  is 
to  manifest  her  real  self.  At  the  imminent  peril  of  her  reputa¬ 
tion,  she  has  openly  defied  convention  and  come  out  the  strong 
woman  she  is.  The  impression  is  that  her  individual  life  occupies 
itself  with  externals — that  she  regards  life  through  its  immediate 
impressions  upon  her,  and  relates  it  to  her  own  convictions.  With 
the  Italian,  the  individual  life  is  internal.  Magda  will  not  bring 
the  secrets  of  her  soul  to  the  market-place,  but  rests  content 
because  it  is  well  with  her  own  heart,  and  she  is  at  peace.  A 
similar  differentiation  between  the  same  English  actress  and  the 
German,  Frau  Rosa  Bertens,  could  be  cited  in  the  performance 
of  Hauptmann’s  Joy  of  Living  (Es  Lehe  Das  Lehen).  The  re¬ 
presentation  by  Frau  Bertens  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  con¬ 
science-stricken  mind  leaves  her  a  martyr  to  duty,  determined 
that  in  no  part  of  the  conventional  code  will  she  be  swayed  from 
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her  purpose  of  strict  adherence.  And  when  at  length  the  tragedy  i 

does  come,  it  is  because  the  human  machine  can  hold  out  no  ^ 

longer.  c 

With  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  the  impending  tragedy  is  foreseen  * 
from  the  beginning.  The  restless  eyes  tell  how  she  fears  to  be 
startled  into  the  confession  of  her  secret.  There  is  no  sense  of  li 

duty  in  her  consciousness — if  only  she  can  school  herself  to  do  1 

these  things,  to  follow  the  domestic  round  with  a  semblance  of 
gladness,  all  may  yet  be  well.  She  is  alert  always,  and  so  it  ' 

happens  that  when  the  secret  is  revealed,  the  denouement,  ' 

although  tragic,  is  felt  by  the  st>ectator  to  be  an  infinite  relief.  i 

One  might  compare  the  Hamlet  of  Salvini  with  that  of  Mr. 
Porbes  Eobertson.  According  to  the  criticism  of  his  day,  the 
former  actor,  in  impersonating  the  Danish  student,  infused  the 
part  with  a  good  deal  of  prettiness,  oddly  enough  joined  to  a 
grandeur  of  soul  that  was  foreign  in  spirit  to  the  English  con¬ 
ception  ;  whilst  the  latter  actor,  with  the  timorous  manner  of 
the  man  wdiose  mode  of  life  is  largely  the  nursing  of  theory, 
winced  at  the  fate  which  compelled  him  to  adopt  a  definite  course 
in  worldly  matters  in  obedience  to  the  strong  “  call  of  the  blood.” 

The  examples  might  be  extended,  but  enough  has  been  indicated 
to  elicit  the  fact  that  both  by  nature  and  education  the  tendency 
with  the  modern  actor  is  to  fuse  his  personality  with  that  of  the 
character  he  is  going  to  depict.  It  is  an  age  of  impres.sionism, 
and  the  popular  mood  is  to  regard  things  from  the  personal  jinint 
of  view.  The  tone  of  modern  literature  is  mainly  personal. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  player,  being 
but  the  miiTor-man  of  nature,  should  catch  the  prevailing  tone. 

And  there  is  much  of  justice  in  the  attitude  which  it  may  be  well 
to  recapitulate.  Taking  the  two  qualifications  upon  which  he 
must  base  his  interpretation  as  sensibility  and  intelligence — upon 
the  former  he  must  depend  for  that  ease  wdth  w'hich  he  can  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  part,  and  to  the  latter  he  must  look  for  the 
selective  power  which  will  enable  him  to  relate  his  assimilated 
impressions  to  the  character  he  proposes  to  depict.  -lust  as  th^^ 
artist  has  his  conventional  forms  to  represent  impressionistic 
art,  so  the  actor  has  his  owm  technique  by  means  of  which  he 
can  make  his  puppets  live.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to 
find  an  actor  who  is  technically  perfect,  y^et  w^hose  efforts  fail  to 
impress.  That  is  largely  so  because  he  depends  too  much  upon 
the  mechanics  of  his  art  for  effects.  A  good  many  instances  of 
this  kind  of  actor  exist.  Vendenhoff  was  a  splendid  judge  of 
effects,  but  left  no  enduring  name.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the 
actor  whose  vividness  of  conception  has  sometimes  ended  in 
temporary  aberration — a  case  in  w^hich  the  character  is  apt  to 
lose  the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  Cyrus  Blenkarn  {Middleman) 
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is  a  case  in  point.  To  guard  against  this  temporary  abandon, 
Jefferson  had  for  a  rale,  “Keep  the  heart  warm  and  the  head 
cool” — in  a  word,  bring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  your  technique 
to  bear  upon  the  conscious  representation  of  a  given  character. 
There  is  another  phase  to  the  matter.  It  is  a  natural  impossi¬ 
bility  to  avoid  imbuing  each  character  with  a  colouring  that  is 
personal  to  the  actor.  If  the  hackneyed  description  of  criticism 
as  “the  adventures  of  the  soul  amongst  the  masterpieces”  be 
true,  then  acting,  if  it  do  not  concern  itself  always  with  the 
masterpieces,  has  at  least  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
adventure  of  the  soul  among  dramatic  authors.  Once  this  be 
recognised  as  an  axiom  in  dramatic  criticism,  then  the  creation 
of  a  histrionic  artist  will  not  rank  so  much  as  the  mimetic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  individual’s  physical  and  mental  character,  but  as 
the  elucidation  of  a  problem  in  psychology. 

Robb  Lawson. 


A  GARDP]N  ROAD. 


So.ME  seven  years  ago  the  motor-car  brought  in  its  train  the 
rediscovery  of  the  back-lands  of  these  islands.  In  the  near 
future  we  shall  all  of  us  look  on,  and  some  of  us  assist,  at  their 
exploitation.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  undertaken  on 
scientific  lines,  and  according  to  some  definite  plan. 

It  happens  that  this  exploitation  is  the  natural  concomitant 
of  the  political  situation  of  the  moment.  At  the  next  General 
Election  the  fighting  note  of  the  attackers  will  be  what  is  called 
“Tariff  Reform,”  an  endeavour  to  protect  our  national  industries 
from  undue  competition,  and  preserve  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  home  population.  Other  considerations  will  come  in, 
patriotic  and  sentimental,  a  preference  to  our  Colonies,  a  binding 
of  them  to  the  Motherland ,  but  what  will  win  votes  in  the  coming 
battle  is  the  cry  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  British  Islands; 
that  our  foreign  trade  is  moving  abroad ;  that  our  home  trade  is 
under-sold  from  abroad;  and  that,  therefore,  unemployment  is 
increasing.  We  are  promised  that  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
“  Tariff  Reform  ”  will  resurrect  local  industries  which  are  mori¬ 
bund,  and  that  Merry  England  will  smile  again  all  over  her 
broad  acres.  It  is  an  inspiring  promise. 

The  answering  cry  is  hard  to  find.  The  philosophic  Free- 
Trader  looks  out  from  his  lofty  platform,  away  into  the  cloudy 
dreamland  of  his  ideals.  He  knows  that  under  a  universal 
system  of  free  exchange  the  wealth  of  the  world  must  rise,  but 
vainly  he  scans  the  horizon  for  others  as  coldly  sane  as  himself. 
The  Continental  nations  do  not  move.  Sadly  he  recognises 
human  nature,  the  dominant  fact  that  in  the  great  democracies 
at  his  feet — individualists  in  practice,  whatever  they  may  be  in 
theory — each  man  is  madly  keen  to  protect  himself,  his  own 
industry,  his  own  labour.  It  is  the  instinct,  old  as  the  hills,  of 
self-advancement  on  the  part  of  the  strong,  of  self-preservation 
on  the  part  of  the  weak.  And  he  bows  his  head,  for  forces  are 
at  work  which  no  mere  philosophy  can  control. 

Despairing  of  the  contest  the  political  Free-Trader  looks  for 
a  counter  attraction,  and  to  the  joy  of  the  militant  Radical  he 
fastens  upon  the  land.  Land  hunger,  he  tells  us,  is  rampant. 
Assuage  it,  he  cries,  help  the  people  back  out  upon  the  empty, 
half-dug  fields  where  there  is  room  for  everybody  who  wishes  to 
work,  and  then  unemployment  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and  all 
will  be  prosperous,  healthy,  and  happy.  He  is  driven  into 
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stealing  the  thunder  of  the  Labour  Party.  Their  pronounce¬ 
ment  states 

A  programme  of  afforestation,  reclamation  of  land,  national  road-making, 
co-operative  small  holdings,  village  settlements,  with  farm  colonies  supply¬ 
ing  the  required  training  to  enable  the  town  population  to  take  advantage 
of  these  schemes,  should  be  put  into  operation  at  once.  This  will  relieve 
the  unemployed  difficulty,  and  it  will  occupy  us  for  the  time  being  in 
broadening  the  basis  of  our  industry,  in  creating  a  home  market,  in  making 
national  consumption  greater  and  steadier,  and  in  putting  national  resources 
now  running  to  waste  to  a  new  use. 

Do  the  Labour  Bench  quite  realise ,  do  those  who  direct  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  State  in  the  least  understand,  that  for  all 
their  proposals,  whichever  of  them  may  be  right,  for  improved 
conditions  of  internal  trade  as  for  the  “back  to  the  land” 
movement,  the  power  to  get  about,  greater  facilities  for  both 
locomotion  and  transport,  are  the  bed-rock  necessity?  To  find 
herself  afresh,  to  meet  the  need  of  her  growing  population,  to 
turn  to  the  best  advantage  the  gifts  which  nature  has  showered 
upon  her,  her  temperate,  much  maligned  climate,  her  varied 
soils,  her  coal  and  her  w^ater,  England  is  compelled  to  spread 
herself  out. 

To  do  this  she  must  ever  increase  and  improve  her  network 
of  communications.  Her  industries,  her  men,  and  even  more 
her  women  and  children,  need  elbow" -room,  but  they  require  to 
be  tempted  to  make  use  of  it.  Loneliness  has  become  abhorrent 
to  them.  The  inaccessibility  of  markets  is  both  inconvenient 
and  uneconomical.  That  is  the  true  secret  of  land  being  “held 
up.”  Even  at  prairie  value  it  is  useless  if  you  cannot  get  to  it. 
Xo  one  will  work  it,  no  one  wdll  build  upon  it.  If  any  one  of 
the  political  parties  is  to  make  a  success  of  their  programme  they 
must  look  first  to  the  roads. 

From  the  very  earliest  days,  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries, 
the  road  has  been  the  handmaid  of  prosperity.  Without  it 
men  cannot  communicate,  law  and  order  cannot  be  upheld, 
commerce  cannot  exist.  It  carries  wdth  it  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas,  and  of  the  products  of  ideas.  Along  its  course 
runs  life.  I-iook  backward  over  the  pages  of  history.  Rome 
was  a  giant  builder  of  roads.  They  were  part  of  her  process  of 
civilisation,  of  her  scheme  of  Empire.  Together  they  grew, 
together  they  decayed.  Then  the  progress  of  the  great  world 
was  stayed.  It  shrunk  into  fiercely  conflicting  communities,  and 
men  were  content  with  haphazard  tracks.  Along  these  moved 
kings  and  their  armies,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  from  one 
"  place  of  strength  to  another,  from  walled  city  to  castle,  from 
castle  to  abbey.  Unless  they  were  hunted  out  for  w"ar  or 
pilgrimage,  by  feudal  lord  or  spiritual  confessor,  the  people 
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moved  but  little.  They  lived  upon  the  products  of  their  own 
country-side,  building  up  its  special  resources.  At  certain 
spots,  dictated  sometimes  by  natural  advantages,  sometimes  by 
love  or  fear  of  their  fellow-mortals,  they  herded  into  villages  and 
towns.  In  process  of  time  there  came  to  England  trade,  at  first 
only  sea-borne,  afterwards  penetrating  inwards  from  the  coast, 
picking  its  way  by  devious  routes  up  and  down  the  land.  By 
degrees  our  network  of  tracks  grew,  criss  cross,  from  house  to 
house,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  from  town  to  town.  These 
tracks,  originally  intended  more  for  pack  horses  than  for  wheel 
traffic,  became  our  roads,  nine-tenths  of  them  crooked,  formless, 
and  without  plan.  In  time  we  had  a  Macadam,  who  reformed 
their  surfaces,  but,  though  Telford  did  his  best,  we  never  had 
a  Napoleon  to  decree  their  direction.  Their  virtue  was  that  they 
spread  out  the  population  equally  over  the  surface  of  these 
islands.  In  this  respect  they  w'ere  good  for  the  land  and  good 
for  the  people. 

Then  appeared  the  steam  engine  and  the  railway,  bringing 
with  them  our  cycle  of  wonderful  prosperity,  and,  perhaps,  if 
we  are  not  careful  to  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances  as  they 
alter,  the  secret  of  our  decline.  At  its  commencement  the 
railway  was  a  gold  mine  to  us.  We  invented  it,  w^e  were  the 
first  to  popularise  it,  and  wo  had  ready  to  our  hand  the  fuel  with 
which  to  feed  it.  Of  all  the  nations  we  had  suffered  least 
throughout  the  great  wars,  escaping  both  revolution  and  invasion. 
Onr  start  was  enormous,  and  we  made  good  use  of  it  to  establish 
our  industries.  To-day  other  countries,  armed  by  our  experience, 
))rofiting  by  our  mistakes,  fed  by  our  money  and  our  coal,  are  hard 
upon  onr  tracks.  Their  turn  has  come,  and  we  are  fast  becoming 
mere  distributors  of  their  products.  They  have  virgin  tracts  to 
develop,  vast  sources  of  wealth  waiting  to  be  tapped,  often  also 
labour  cheaper  than  ours.  The  Free-Trader  says  that  it  is  good 
for  us  to  play  the  Capitalist  abroad,  that  it  makes  us  richei. 
.Mas  only  some  of  us!  Eiches  are  a  matter  of  comparison,  and 
it  is  probable  that  by  every  mile  of  railw’ay  constructed  in  foreign 
parts  our  poorer  classes  are  made  more  dependent  upon  others. 
For,  with  all  its  advantages,  the  railw’ay  is  never  an  unmixed 
benefit.  It  has  serious  limitations.  It  is  a  gross  developer. 
It  wall  suck  the  raw  wealth  of  a  Continent  out  to  one  estuary, 
and  still  for  leagues  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  its  course 
there  may  lie  hopeless  untrodden  desert.  It  severs  and  does  not 
knit.  It  neglects  w'hat  is  not  obvious.  Its  influence  may  be 
civilising,  but  it  is  hardly  humanising.  It  annihilates  space  and 
levels  up  the  nations,  but  while  it  is  the  servant  of  the  big  man 
it  is  too  often  the  small  man’s  master.  It  has  put  the  whole 
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world  into  leading  strings.  In  a  new  country  it  makes  for 
expansion,  in  an  old  country  not  only  for  concentration  but  for 
congestion,  and  congestion  raises  prices  and  cripples  industry. 
In  England  it  has  fed  certain  selected  spots  with  chimneys  and 
children  till  they  are  like  to  burst.  It  is  in  this  peculiarity  that 
it  is  but  an  indifferent  substitute  for  the  road,  and  on  to  the  road 
we  must  all  come  at  the  last.  It  is  the  high  way,  the  last  word 
of  independence,  the  freest  man-made  thing  on  earth. 

Three  social  problems  are  specially  before  us  in  the  England 
of  to-day.  They  are  all  economic. 

Our  cities  are  blocked  and  difficult  to  improve.  To  traverse 
them  we  are  even  driven  underground.  The  advantage  of  living 
in  close  community  has  been  overstrained,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  in  them  and  in  their  vicinity  are  such  that  everything  is 
over  expensive.  This  is  bad  for  trade  and  bad  for  the  physique 
of  the  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  back-lands  are  neglected  and  gone 
to  waste.  Their  population  has  been  lured  into  the  towns, 
fascinated  by  their  glitter  and  excitement.  To-day  wise  men 
wish  to  get  it  back  into  the  country,  but  it  is  a  difficult  task.  The 
genuine  desire  for  small  holdings  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 
Tillage  is  a  forgotten  industry.  The  people  must  not  only  be 
shown  how  it  is  for  their  good,  but  they  must  be  tempted.  The 
move  must  be  made  easy  for  them. 

Every  year  the  trade  competition  of  the  world  grows  fiercer. 
Our  successes  in  the  past,  our  very  security  of  property,  have 
created  vested  interests  by  which  we  are  handicapped  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  more  newly  developed  countries.  If  w^e  are  to 
hold  our  own  we  must  exercise  thrift,  make  our  mill  grind 
smaller,  and  get  the  most  out  of  everything  we  possess.  We 
must  look  more  closely  to  our  expenses  and  throw  away  no 
chance. 

Now  there  is  no  panacea  which  will  ensure  our  eternal  pros¬ 
perity — under  God’s  providence  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  depend 
upon  the  character  of  its  people ;  but  a  wise  Government  wull 
do  its  best  to  see  that  the  people  are  helped  in  the  right  direction. 

What  then  can  the  State  do  to  spread  the  people  of  the 
narrow  streets  out  on  to  the  cheaper  and  more  open  land,  where 
they  may  have  a  chance  to  rear  healthy  and  independent 
children?  Private  agencies  are  working,  and  with  considerable 
success.  Hard  headed  and  kind  hearted  employers  of  labour 
have  made  a  start,  and  Bourn ville  and  Port  Sunlight  will  be 
quoted  for  all  time  as  examples  to  be  followed.  Garden  suburbs 
are  springing  up  in  the  outskirts  of  many  large  towns,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  numerous  families ;  but — may  I  be  forgiven 
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if  I  sound  a  note  of  warning? — fine  as  the  intention  is,  it  is  of 
necessity  too  often  a  case  of  estate  management  rather  than  of 
city  planning.  The  day  may  come  when  even  Hampstead  will 
be  as  completely  hemmed  in  as  Bloomsbury,  the  first  and  greatest 
garden  suburb,  is  to-day.  City  planning  should  be  on  large  j 
lines,  and  there  should  be  a  guiding  principle  of  through  com-  ' 
munication. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  How'ard  to  say  that  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  this  fact,  and  the  Garden  City 
of  Letchworth  is  the  result.  It  is  having  a  certain  success  and 
is  sure  to  be  followed,  probably  by  a  development  that  will  be 
novel  to  this  country.  Mr,  Howard  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
tempting  people  right  out  on  to  the  cheap  land,  creating  fresh 
value  which  would  pay  the  township’s  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  insuring  that  this  excess  of  value  should  not  bring  abuses 
wdth  it.  A  railway  ran  through  the  property,  a  station  w'as 
built,  and  on  that  railway  station  the  Garden  City  rests  its 
foundations.  We  are  told  that  within  five  years  more  than  5,000 
people  have  gone  to  live  there,  and  that  the  ground  is  now  worth 
more  than  twice  w’hat  it  originally  cost.  But  if  Mr.  Howard 
can  do  this,  and  can  induce  one  railway  company  by  dumping 
down  a  station  and  stopping  many  trains  at  it  so  vastly  to 
increase  the  value  of  his  territory,  why  is  it  that  all  the  railway 
companies  are  not  starting  to  gain  great  rewards  from  speculative 
investments  in  land?  It  is  probable  that  few  people  realise  that 
up  to  now  our  railw'ay  companies  have  no  power  to  use  their 
funds  for  other  than  railway  purposes.  They  were  not  required 
to  open  up  Great  Britain  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  opened  up 
Canada,  and  not  only  did  they  get  no  subsidy  but  too  often  they 
w'ere  looked  upon  as  enemies.  Other  people  reaped  the  profit  of  the 
increased  value  of  the  land  about  their  stopping  places.  This 
may  not  always  continue,  and  the  Royal  Commission  on  London 
Traffic  discussed  the  possibility  of  railway  companies  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  “buy  land  in  districts  through  which  they  were 
making  their  lines  in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  additional  value  which  they  are  creating.”  If  Parliament 
were  to  agree  to  this  w^e  might  have  the  companies  dictating  to 
the  people  where  they  should  live  and  trade. 

Is  this  the  way  to  deal  wdth  the  problem?  May  I  voice  the 
view  that  it  is  not.  To  use  the  railways  as  the  motive  of  the 
dispersion  is  to  invite  a  repetition  of  the  troubles  which  now 
oppress  us,  to  rivet  their  chains  even  more  closely  upon  us,  and 
to  drain  the  country  even  more.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  by  some 
that  this  is  because  they  are  privately  owned,  that  if  they  were 
nationalised  all  the  difficulties  would  disappear;  but  surely  the 
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exact  opposite  is  the  case.  From  the  State,  with  its  inevitable 
tendency  to  become  less  philanthropic  and  more  bureaucratic, 
there  is  no  appeal;  while,  if  a  company  should  ever  become 
tyrannical,  we  always  have  an  appeal  to  the  State,  who  can 
generally  neutralise  the  effects  of  any  monopoly.  They  can  do 
so  in  this  case. 

May  I  suggest  that  a  new  system  is  wanted,  and  that  any  new 
plan  for  the  exploitation  of  these  islands  must  rest  fundamentally , 
not  upon  a  point  such  as  a  railway  station,  a  centre  around  which 
people  are  bound  to  crowd  as  closely  as  they  can,  but  upon  a 
line  along  which  there  can  always  be  movement,  upon  an 
uncongestible  track  open  and  free  to  all?  The  railways  will 
assist,  the  flying  machine  of  the  future  may  assist  also,  but  the 
base  principle  must  be  a  strip  of  soil  along  the  earth’s  surface ; 
a  free  road  that  can  be  tapped  everywhere,  entered  upon  and 
quitted  by  everybody,  at  innumerable  points,  from  and  in  every 
direction.  Such  a  strip  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  accommo¬ 
date  anything  in  reason  for  which  a  main  way-leave  may  be  at 
any  time  required.  It  does  not  follow  that  carriage  of  the 
people  or  even  transport  of  their  goods  will  always  be  its  chief 
use,  for  no  one  can  tell  what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  This 
line  and  its  branches  should  at  any  rate  connect  the  present 
centres  of  population,  the  catchment  areas  for  water,  the  founts 
of  energy.  Eventually  its  main  artery  should  join  up  some 
point  on  the  English  Channel  with  the  Grampians,  while  to  the 
right  and  left  London  and  Lancashire,  the  mountain  tops  which 
attract  the  rain,  and  the  high-tided  estuaries  which  will  now 
dispose  of  sewage  and  which  may  some  day  warm  our  houses, 
as  well  as  the  various  coalfields,  should  all  be  brought  into  com¬ 
munication  and  linked  together  for  the  common  good. 

It  will  not  be  done  in  a  day,  but,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all. 
we  shall  by  degrees  see  stealing  across  England  a  line  giving  a 
motive  for  calculated  expansion  to  those  who  wish  to  live  under 
the  most  modern  conditions,  unhampered  by  what  we  now 
consider  the  mistakes  of  the  past ;  a  line  which  nothing  can  ever 
block  or  congest,  a  perpetual  wayleave.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  every  large  town  in  the  world  to  realise  how  enormously  they 
would  gain,  if,  drilled  through  their  midst,  extending  out  into 
the  country  on  either  side,  there  existed  such  a  royal  road,  such 
a  permanent  wayleave.  What  w'ould  we  not  give  now  for  such 
a  land-way  through  London,  of  the  wridth  of  the  Thames  !  How 
it  would  simplify  all  our  troubles !  Or  let  us  in  imagination 
stand  upon  the  summit  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  think  of 
the  advantages  to  Paris  if  the  Tuileries  Gardens  extended  right 
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on  through  the  city,  linking  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with  the  Parc 
de  Vincennes ! 

Is  such  a  scheme  feasible?  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have 
read  like  a  fairy  tale.  Then,  beyond  a  certain  distance,  people 
and  goods  w^ere  invariably  transported  by  railway.  Now  all  is 
changed.  Wherever  a  level  surface  is  assured  to  it,  almost  as  free 
of  the  land  as  the  ship  is  of  the  sea,  ready  to  start  anywhere,  pick 
up  anywhere,  deflect  in  any  direction,  and  stop  at  any  point,  un¬ 
tiring,  relentless,  and  most  accommodating,  runs  the  motor-car.  Its 
range  is  unlimited.  If  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  moment  when 
the  man  who  has  missed  the  boat  train  at  Charing  Cross  will 
telephone  for  an  aeroplane  and  say,  “Fly  me  to  Brussels,”  we 
have  long  passed  the  day  w'hen  the  undergraduate,  having  lingered 
too  long  over  his  supper,  has  any  hesitation  in  calling  up  a  taxi 
off  the  rank,  and  saying,  “I  must  be  at  Cambridge  in  two  hours 
and  a  half,”  or  simply,  “Oxford,  please.”  The  motor-car  of  the 
well-to-do,  the  motor- waggon  of  the  trader,  the  motor-’ bus,  the 
tramcar  and  the  cycle  of  all  classes,  are  between  them  sounding 
the  death  knell  of  the  railway  monopoly.  Bemember  that  our 
hope  is  not  only  to  spread  the  people,  but  to  grind  smaller,  to 
encourage  local  industries,  to  re-establish  the  small  cultivator, 
and  to  make  men  and  their  families  more  independent. 

And  there  is  another  reason.  For  three  generations  along  the 
same  railway  line,  heaped  in  trucks,  was  borne  coal,  the  only 
common  transmittable  source  of  energy  that  men  then  recognised. 
From  now  on,  whenever  a  certain  wayleave  can  be  found  for  it, 
by  pipe  or  by  copper  wire  will  be  conveyed  energy,  convertible 
into  either  motive  power  or  heat,  almost  the  throb  of  life.  Given 
such  a  line  can  anyone  doubt  that  along  it  people  will  hasten  , 
out,  machinery  will  hum,  and  w^ealth  will  increase?  Such  a 
w’ayleave  is  the  need  of  the  future,  but  its  safety  must  be 
ensured,  for  we  are  harnessing  to  our  use  mighty  forces.  We 
know  that  one  of  the  faults  of  our  party  system  is  that  it  is 
nobody’s  business  to  exercise  foresight,  but  surely  this  is  a  case 
in  which  we  might  hope  for  it. 

I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  as  a  business  proposition  a  road 
can  be  driven  through  the  less  fashionable  parts  of  England  which 
will  do  these  things ;  relieve  the  towns ;  spread  the  people ;  give 
access  to  cheap  land,  and  thus  enable  factories  to  be  erected 
wdiich  can  be  worked  more  economically,  and  most  of  the  desires 
set  out  in  the  Labour  Party’s  pronouncements  to  be  gratified; 
a  road  which  will  incidentally  assist  in  the  solution  of  two  other 
difficulties,  the  so-called  motor  problem  and  unemployment. 
For  it  must  be  made  with  an  eye  on  the  motor  traffic,  and  much 
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unskilled  labour  would  be  required  over  long  years  before  it  is 
ultimately  completed. 

Supposing  that  the  State  were  to  set  to  w’ork  to  acquire  an 
option  of  purchase  as  they  need  it  over  a  strip  of  land  through 
England  280  yards  wide.  There  is  no  special  virtue  in  that 
width,  but  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  width  of  four  square 
acres  ranged  side  by  side,  and  such  a  strip  works  out  roughly 
at  100  acres  for  a  mile  of  distance.  Now  a  line  drawn  rather 
irregularly  from  the  south  coast  to  the  Grampians,  with  main 
branches  to  the  Eastern  Counties,  to  Somersetshire,  to  Wales 
and  Lancashire,  totals  up  to  about  one  thousand  miles.  Some 
two  hundred  miles  added  to  that  would  allow  of  lesser  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  coalfields,  the  sources  of  water,  and  approaches 
towards  the  greater  cities.  But  let  us  begin  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  short  length  from  the  vicinity  of  London  to  within  reach 
of  the  Nottinghamshire  coalfield.  We  may  call  that  distance 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Let  the  line  run  through  the 
cheapest  land  available,  intentionally  leaving  to  right  or  left  all 
towns,  indeed,  every  house  which  it  can  possibly  escape  without 
losing  its  main  direction.  By-roads  to  be  used  where  practicable, 
but  the  main  roads  to  be  generally  avoided.  There  are  more 
buildings  along  them,  and  their  frontages  are  already  appreciated. 
The  governing  principle  to  be  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  to  run  to  country  and  not  to  population ;  its  financial 
justification  that  it  would  open  up  the  land  and  create  new  and 
enhanced  value ;  its  hope  that  it  would  become  fashionable  and 
joyous,  for  there  would  be  excitement  all  the  way.  What  would 
such  a  strip  cost? 

To  answer  that  w’e  must  go  into  further  details.  We  are 
proposing  to  exploit  ordinary  agricultural  land  and  by  degrees 
turn  much  of  it  into  possible  building  sites.  The  suggestion 
is  that  we  are  going  to  lead  through  England  a  combination 
let  us  say  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  of  the  Edgware  Road, 
only  incomparably  more  up  to  date.  By  giving  access  and 
arranging  for  all  the  scientific  possibilities  of  the  future  we  are 
going  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  whole  country  side  through 
which  we  pass,  for  there  will  be  back-land  behind  the  frontages. 
We  are  going  to  make  it  possible  for  philanthropic  agencies 
and  co-operative  communities,  who  choose  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  to  gain  great  common  good;  while  w'orking  out  their  own 
salvation  on  their  own  lines.  It  would  help  such  a  place  as  Letch- 
worth.  The  road  should  run  anywhere  in  the  strip  which  would  be 
most  convenient  to  all  parties,  and  would  naturally  be  so  laid  down 
as  to  be  dustless.  At  first  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make 
up  more  than  a  width  of  thirty  feet,  which  is  wide  for  a  country 
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road  unconfined  by  hedge-rows;  but  there  should  be  an  ani{,le  * 
margin.  We  then  come  to  a  question  which  would  be  much 
discussed.  Is  the  State  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  land,  pur-  Hi 
chasing  much  of  it  by  compulsion,  and  looking  to  the  sale  or 
lease  of  building  frontages  for  recoupment ;  or  is  it  to  grant  that 
privilege  to  others,  and  get  its  wayleave  cheap  by  agreement, 
allowing  no  permanent  buildings  on  the  strip,  but  contenting 
itself  with  acquiring  the  necessary  land  at  agricultural  value, 
according  as  it  is  needed  for  small  holdings  and  allotments?  P^l 
To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  correct 
course.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  for  the  State  to  speculate,  but 
to  leave  that  to  private  enterprise.  The  State  would  never  take  ^ 
— could  never  justify  taking — a  sufficient  wddth  to  become  a  town 
planner  itself.  Moreover,  it  would  spoil  the  road.  The  day 
may  come  when  a  national  w’ay leave  through  England  not  less 
than  two  hundred  yards  wide  w'ould  be  of  incalculable  worth. 

Would  then  the  landowners  play  their  part?  Would  they  sell 
freely  at  a  reasonable  price,  entering  into  the  speculation?  Is 
it  not  probable  that  they  would?  Quite  apart  from  public  spirit  F 
few  people  object  to  being  made  richer,  and  there  is  too  vivid  a 
recollection  of  those  men  in  the  past  who  warned  the  railways 
off  their  territory  much  to  the  impoverishment  both  of  them-  H 
selves  and  of  their  successors.  Naturally  the  great  estates  would  L( 
be  the  easiest  dealt  with.  There  are  fewer  people  to  consider. 
There  is  more  potential  increase  of  value,  and  less  likelihood  of  lio 
destroying  their  amenities.  Straight  in  the  most  natural  line 
one  great  landlord,  by  hereditary  instinct  a  model  to  others, 
owns  thirty  thousand  acres.  He  may  or  may  not  be  prepared 
to  develop  his  agricultural  property  under  novel  conditions.  If  pr 
he  is,  at  once  a  section  of  the  strip  ten  miles  in  length  Id 
would  be  assured.  But  if  he  is  not,  so  long  as  w'e  get  north  he 
without  going  too  much  out  of  our  way ;  the  exact  line  of  route 
does  not  matter.  If  A  prefers  to  stand  out  B  has  twenty  T1 
thousand  acres  on  one  side,  and  C  ten  thousand  on  the  other;  ca 
and  there  are  the  smaller  men.  Some  at  least  w’ould  be  tumbling  co 
over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  try  the  experiment.  Let  th 
me  quote  one  or  tw'o  instances  of  how*  traffic  facilities  bring  ra 
population ;  and  population  of  necessity  means  wealth.  Ih 

In  the  old  days  Marlborough  and  Malmesbury  w^ere  both  th 
flourishing  boroughs  on  main  roads,  each  returning  two  members  m 
to  Parliament ;  while  betw'een  them  lay  the  village  of  Swindon. 

But  the  Great  Western  Eailway  preferred  to  exploit  the  village,  m 
and  its  population  is  now  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  both  m 
of  the  boroughs  put  together,  while  the  members  are  things  of  to 
the  past. 
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Certain  localities  have  an  aesthetic  residential  value  quite 
apart  from  the  productive  power  of  the  land.  Thirty  years  ago 
Hiadhead  was  a  desolate  hill-top  with  hardly  a  house  in  sight. 

At  that  time  land  could  be  bought  for  about  ^15  an  acre.  Xow 
the  same  land  would  fetch  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  that 
price. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  we  search  the  map 
in  vain  for  any  signs  of  Crewe.  In  the  census  of  1831  the 
population  of  the  township  of  Monks  Coppenhall,  which 
comprises  the  borough,  was  148.  In  1901  Crewe  had  forty-two 
thousand  inhabitants. 

In  1831  Stamford  held  seven  thousand  people ,  and  Peterborough 
less  than  five  thousand.  The  Great  Northern  Eailway  wished 
to  come  through  Stamford,  but  the  borough  returned  two 
members,  and  a  great  landowner  feared  for  his  Parliamentary 
influence.  The  line  was  therefore  taken  twelve  miles  out  of  its 
way,  to  Peterborough.  By  1851  the  population  of  the  two  towns 
was  practically  the  same.  In  3901  Peterborough  had  30,870 
people  and  a  member  of  Parliament ;  Stamford  8,229  and  no 
member. 

In  1831  London  had  1,655,582  inhabitants,  and  extra  London 
■247,990.  In  1901  London  had  increased  to  4,536,541,  but  extra 
London  had  swollen  to  2,044,861.  In  this  year,  1909,  Greater 
London,  the  name  now  given  to  the  two  in  combination,  must 
hold  more  than  7,000,000  of  people. 

I  give  these  figures  to  show  that  there  is  a  certainty  that  men 
who  will  speculate  in  conjunction  with  a  great  traffic  improve¬ 
ment  are  bound  in  the  fulness  of  years  to  reap  an  adequate 
profit.  It  is  right  that  they  should.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  return  is  never  immediate ,  and  that 
here  it  will  be  limited.  If  one  landlord  asks  too  much  the 
would-be  house-builder  can  easily  move  up  or  down  the  road. 
The  whole  virtue  of  the  scheme  is  that  by  it  the  price  of  land 
can  never  be  extravagantly  forced  up.  At  certain  spots,  of 
course,  the  appreciation  will  be  greater  and  the  return  quicker 
than  at  others.  Where  the  strip  crosses  or  approaches  the  main 
railway  lines  we  may  expect  stations  to  appear,  and  l)ranch 
lines,  canals,  and  cross  roads  will  also  have  their  effect.  But 
through  it  all  the  Garden  Eoad  will  hold  its  own,  free  and 
uncongestible.  Again,  what  should  it  cost? 

Remember  the  proposal  is  that  the  State  should  improve  or 
make  a  road,  reserve  a  certain  portion  on  either  side  of  it  for 
more  immediate  wayleave  developments,  and  let  the  rest,  up 
to  a  width  of  280  yards,  for  allotments  and  small  holdings.  On 
the  State  strip  no  costly  houses  are  to  be  erected.  For  agricultural 
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and  gardening  purposes  buildings  of  a  certain  class  will  be 
needed,  but  the  State  must  keep  to  itself  the  power  of  claiming 
for  public  use  the  full  width.  If  a  town  were  to  grow  on  either 
side  this  full  width  may  be  required  for  either  w^ayleave  or  park. 

Therefore,  all  the  value  of  the  eventual  building  possibilities 
of  the  frontages  and  of  the  appreciation  of  the  back-land  will 
remain  with  the  landowner.  Ought  he  not  to  give  that  280 
yards  strip  at  a  reasonable  price? 

Now  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  approaches  to  the  big  towns. 
They  must  take  care  of  themselves.  Every  city  whose  governors 
are  blessed  with  a  scrap  of  wisdom  has  of  late  looked  carefully  j 
after  its  exits.  We  will  not  reckon  in  any  land  within  two 
miles  of  any  municipal  boundary.  Much  of  the  land  between 
Middlesex  and  Nottingham  does  not  bring  in  clear  more  than 
10s.  an  acre.  Let  us  double  that  figure  and  capitalise  it  at  three 
per  cent.  Let  us  average  out  over  the  whole  distance  at  £30 
an  acre;  for  back-land  remember.  At  £30  an  acre,  and  one 
hundred  acres  to  the  mile,  the  sum  works  out  over  150  miles 
to  £450,000  for  the  soil  of  the  strip,  even  if  not  only  were  the 
road  made  but  the  whole  12,000  acres  available  for  small  holdings 
taken  over  at  once.  If  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  was  £50 
an  acre  all,  that  this  would  mean  would  be  that  the  small  holdings 
would  be  a  little  dearer.  Surely  12,000  acres  with  first-class 
road  access  should  let  at  a  sum  which  would  give  high  interest 
on  half  a  million  of  money !  We  come  to  this,  then  :  If  the 
demand  for  small  holdings  is  genuine  it  will  easily  pay  the  price 
of  the  strip. 

There  remains  the  road-making  and  road-drainage,  the  bridges 
and  culverts.  I  am  advised  that  we  might  estimate  the  cost  of  all 
this  at  a  round  million. 

How  is  this  cost  to  be  met?  It  is  a  national  matter,  and 
it  is  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  evils  which  all  parties  deprecate. 
It  could  therefore  be  argued  that  it  is  a  fit  object  for  a  direct 
charge  upon  the  Exchequer.  But  there  are  other  methods.  On 
another  question,  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  unemployment, 
again  all  parties  are  in  agreement.  What  has  been  asked  for 
is  some  proposal  which  would  be  really  useful,  and  which  can  be 
carried  on  as  required  over  a  term  of  years.  Some  scheme  upon 
which,  at  times  a  hun'dred,  at  times  a  thousand,  unskilled 
labourers  can  be  set  to  work  at  short  notice.  Surely  the  making 
of  a  great  road  which,  once  its  plan  is  laid  down,  will  grow  and 
grow  over  these  islands,  vrhich  can  be  attacked  in  a  dozen 
different  places  at  once,  adding  value  for  every  mile  it  runs, 
surely  it  is  easier  to  see  speedy  advantage  out  of  such  a 
proposal  rather  than  from  afforestation,  however  valuable  this 
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may  be  to  future  generations,  or  than  from  fighting  coast 
erosion,  levelling  fields  which  do  not  want  levelling,  or  sweeping 
streets  by  hand,  which  can  be  more  economically  swept  by 
machine.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Local  Government 

Board,  the  Municipalities,  the  Unemployment  Agencies,  sL^uld _ 

not  all  specialise  on  access  to  the  land?' 

And  again,  the  method  of  access,  the  vehicles  to  be  used. 
Something  has  to  be  done  about  motor  traffic.  Motorists  have 
again  and  again  stated  that  they  are  prepared  to  be  taxed,  and 
taxed  heavily,  so  long  as  the  money  wrung  from  them  is  applied 
to  road  improvement.  In  September  of  last  year  there  were 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  71,000  private  cars  and  12,000 
trade  cars,  not  to  speak  of  65,000  motor-cycles.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  tax  these  on  their  drivers,  their  chauffeurs,  their  petrol  and 
tyres,  as  well  as  according  to  their  weight  and  their  horse-power. 

Finally,  though  the  State  must  take  the  risk  and  find  the 
money  to  start  with,  as  the  years  roll  by,  should  the  scheme 
be  successful,  something  should  be  recoverable  through  the  local 
authorities.  Those  who  more  particularly  benefit  must  always 
pay  their  share. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  would  anybody  be  the  worse  for 
it?  It  is  a  co-operative  scheme  for  mutual  advantage,  and 
while  I  can  imagine  many  gaining  by  it,  I  cannot  forecast  the 
losers;  not  even  the  railway  companies,  for  they  are  always  the 
first  to  benefit  by  anything  which  brings  prosperity. 

Let  me  once  again  lay  down  the  aim.  It  is  to  show  reason¬ 
able  foresight  and  secure  for  ever  a  cheap  national  wayleave 
wide  enough  for  all  scientific,  progressive  eventualities;  and 
along  this  to  exploit  and  appreciate  the  land  by  a  road  which 
will  knit,  rather  than  by  a  railway  which  must  sever ;  a  road 
1  which  would  be  an  incentive  to  both  health  and  wealth,  and 
make  for  independence. 

t  No  proposal  of  this  nature  can  be  launched  without  evoking 
1  criticism.  Some  will  quarrel  with  it,  others  cavil  at  it,  perhaps 

,  a  few  will  laugh  at  it.  I  am  bold  enough  to  believe,  how’ever, 

r  that  the  more  it  is  looked  into,  the  more  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 

3  not  only  sound  in  theory  but  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  turn 

1  that  theory  into  practice.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  question 

1  of  arrangement  of  terms. 


George  S.  C.  Swinton. 


I^EKIAL  TELEGRAPHY  AT  A  POPULAR  TARIFF. 

Partly  associated  with  the  visit  to  London  of  the  Canadian 
Postmaster-General,  further  attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  of  cable  rates,  the  proposed  completion  of  the  All- 
British  cable  girdle  and  the  question  of  the  British  cable  systems 
being  taken  over  by  the  State.  Additional  interest  was  excited 
in  regard  to  the  matter  by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  paper  read 
at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  November  10th  with  the 
attractive  title  “Penny  a  Word  Telegrams  Throughout  the 
Empire,”  and  by  a  public  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
December  11th,  convened  by  the  Telegraph  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  “to  discuss  the  policy  of  State-owned  and 
controlled  cables,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  cheapened  rates 
for  telegraph  messages  w'ithin  the  Empire.” 

We  certainly  live  in  an  age  of  minding  other  people’s  business 
rather  than — or  in  addition  to — our  own.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  business  is  one  in  wUich  the  general  public  are 
substantially  concerned ;  and  it  is  proposed  here  to  set  forth  the 
main  points  for  consideration  in  this  absorbing  and  important 
topic.  It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  main  question 
the  disinterested  and  temperate  examiner  has  to  ask  himself  is 
whether  further  All-British  telegraph  lines,  wdth  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  are  now  sufficiently  desirable  from  a  political  and 
strategic  standpoint  to  w'arrant  their  being  made  (if  necessary) 
the  subject  of  taxation,  on  the  same  principle  that  prevails  with 
our  battleships  and  other  necessary  “  impedimenta  ”  in  which 
the  only  anticipated  return  for  expenditure  is  the  security  of  the 
Empire.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principle  has  already 
been  accepted  in  the  less  obvious  case  of  subsidies  to  cable 
companies,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  mail  service.  The  question 
of  tariff  is  a  secondary  matter,  though  low  rates  throughout  the 
Empire — especially  for  Press  purposes — can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
attractive  to  anyone  with  Imperialistic  instincts,  even  if  a  low 
tariff  does  not  directly  benefit  himself. 

Familiarity  wdth  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  it  is  one  which  requires  to  be  approached 
wdth  considerable  caution  and  reserve.  We  are  here  beset  with 
many  different  points  of  view’;  and,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
vested  interests  involved,  it  would  be  unfair  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
any  of  them.  We  have,  indeed,  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the 
standpoint  of  those  w’ho  have  risked  capital — to  their  own  profit 
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certainly,  but  also  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  country— for 
providing  a  system  of  world- wide  telegraphy  of  an  eminently 
efficient,  if  expensive,  order. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  w’e  have  now  arrived  at  a  parting 
of  the  ways  when  the  interests  of  cable  shareholders  and  of  the 
community  at  large  are  becoming  less  and  less  in  common,  and 
when  the  cable  companies’  views  as  to  what  is  good  for  us  in 
cable  lines  and  cable  rates  are  less  and  less  favourably  accepted. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  companies  and  the  public  are  obviously 
on  different  sides  of  the  counter,  and  therefore  likely  to  regard 
the  questions  under  discussion  from  a  different  point  of  view.  It 
is,  therefore,  all  the  more  imperative  to  do  full  justice  to  those 
on  the  other  side — in  a  word,  to  “do  to  others  as  we  w'ould  be 
done  by.” 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  the  profits  of  the  cable 
companies  are  of  proportions  such  as  suggest  their  making  too 
good  a  business  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Anyone  versed  in 
the  history  and  technique  of  submarine  telegraphy  knows, 
however  (a)  that  those  who  invested  capital  in  w'hat  was  at  the 
time  a  strikingly  hazardous  venture — perhaps  the  most  hazardous 
of  any  industrial  (even  electrical)  undertaking — have  naturally 
looked  for  a  substantial  recompense  for  their  money  ;  (b)  that  sub¬ 
marine  telegraphy — like  all  industrial  concerns — is  still  fraught 
with  much  risk ;  and  that  consequently  a  comparatively  big 
return  is  still  expected  by,  shareholders — more  so,  for  instance, 
than  in  the  case  of  india-rubber  motor  tyres,  though  the  expec*ta- 
tion  is  scarcely  realised.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether — as  things  go — eight  to  nine  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
share  capital  is  anything  out  of  the  way  even  with  a  concern 
partially  assisted  by  subsidies.  Comparisons  are  scarcely  satis¬ 
factory  in  such  matters,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  an  argu¬ 
ment  contrary  to  the  above  is  that  similar  enterprises  constituted 
by  the  railway  companies  of  this  country — which,  without  any 
subsidies,  have  also  created  their  own  business — do  not  manage 
to  produce  nearly  such  good  returns. 

But  though  the  dividends  of  cable  companies  may  not  be 
anything  out  of  the  way,  there  can  be  no  question  that  their 
reserve  funds  are  wont  to  attain  somewhat  excessive  proportions. 
As  an  example  of  this,  and  of  the  general  financial  position  of  the 
Associated  Cable  Companies,  it  may  be  noted  that  at  the  last 
(sevent/y-third)  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company,  after  providing  for  the  usual  interim  dividend,  no  less 
than  T100,000  was  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  whilst  a  balance 
of  ^'53,700  was  carried  forward.  We  have  thus  to  consider  to 
what  extent  these  large  reserves  are  justified  for  the  renewal  and 
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maintenance  of  cables,  and  whether  they  are  to  any  extent 
warranted  for  other  purposes — such  as  for  dealing  with  prospec¬ 
tive  competition.  In  the  latter  connection,  it  is  certainly  a 
significant  fact  that  practically  no  successful  competition  has 
been  experienced  by  the  Associated  Cable  Companies.  In  any 
case,  the  question  as  to  what  is  or  what  is  not  a  fair  return  in 
an  industrial  enterprise  can  only  be  one  of  degree,  and  a  matter 
of  opinion  depending  upon  circumstances. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted  as  natural  that  everyone  should 
seek  to  secure  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  investment ;  and  that, 
accordingly,  the  primary  object  of  telegraph  companies  is  to 
earn  satisfactory  dividends  for  shareholders.  In  view  of  this,  it 
is  conceivable  that  low  rates  are  inconsistent  with  a  cable  worked 
by  a  telegraph  company,  and  that  if  w'e  are  to  have  them  it  can 
only  be  by  State  absorption.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  be 
altogether  unfair  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  a 
company  on  the  basis  of  rates  charged  on  State  cables  worked 
more  or  less  at  a  loss.  Neither  is  comparison  suitable  between 
land  line  and  cable  rates,  the  initial  cost  and  upkeep  of  a  land 
line  being  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  associated  with  a  cable, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  service  provided  by  a  cable  system 
is  vastly  superior  in  practically  every  respect — even  though  the 
electrical  conditions  are  more  favourable  in  an  aerial  wire. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s 
proposals.  Notwithstanding  the  title  of  his  paper,  these  mainly 
took  the  form  of  a  suggestion  for  a  penny  a  word  telegraphy 
throughout  the  entire  world,  at  a  time  w^hen  w^e  are  still  paying 
2Jd.  for  letters  to  other  European  c'ountries  w’hich  hold  out 
against  penny  postage.  Whilst  fully  recognising  the  honourable 
member’s  activity  and  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  the  writer  cannot 
agree  with  the  notion  that  because  Imperial  Penny  Postage  was 
once  spoken  of  as  impracticable,  a  fortiori  universal  penny  a 
word  telegraphy — by  cable,  as  by  land  line— will  also  be  ulti¬ 
mately  achieved.  Though  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Heaton’s  ideas — or  rather  dreams — may  come  true  in  the 
end,  this  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  march  of  invention- 
just  as  we  may  some  day  talk  to  the  moon — than  to  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  thinks,  this  time,  to  call  to  his  aid  the 
land  wire.  He  says :  “Why  should  we  not  hire  from  the 
friendly  foreign  Governments  telegraph  lines  to  carry  our 
messages?”  That,  however,  is  an  old  story.  The  land  line 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  as  compared  with  the  sub¬ 
marine  cable.  Even  now  it  is  no  uncommon  experience  for  a 
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message  sent  over  a  Spanish  aerial  wire  to  be  detained  at  the 
receiving  office  for  several  hours  before  it  is  delivered  at  its 
destination ;  and  land  lines  through  foreign  countries  worked  by 
inefficient  native  clerks  are  a  constant  source  of  delay,  with  the 
result  that,  in  the  end,  the  submarine  cable  is  a  far  more  reliable 
and  speedy  message  carrier.  If  we  could  arrange  to  place  expert 
English  clerks  on  Continental  land  lines  it  would  be  another 
matter,  but  that  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  The  sub¬ 
marine  cable  is  much  more  costly  from  beginning  to  end ;  but 
it  can  be  got  under  uniform  control  throughout ,  and  is  infinitely 
better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  war — indeed,  the  land  wire 
may  be  said  practically  to  cease  to  exist,  for  the  purposes  of 
outside  countries,  the  moment  war  is  declared. 

In  the  present  day,  some  people  seem  to  think  that 
exaggerated  clamour  is  the  surest  method  of  securing  attention ; 
and  certainly  it  often  appears  as  though  the  more  impossible 
an  idea,  the  more  notice  it  gains ;  but  such  suggestions  as  those 
of  Mr.  Heaton  are  calculated  to  do  any  cause  considerable  harm 
with  thinking  men,  as  also  with  responsible  officials.  It  is 
astonishing  how  any  proposal  sufficiently  attractive  at  first  sight 
“catches  on  ”  if  emanating  from  someone  who  is  regarded — by 
the  general  public,  at  any  rate — as  an  expert  authority  on  the 
subject.  Thus,  the  honourable  member  has  undoubtedly  en¬ 
listed  for  his  suggestions  a  remarkable  degree  of  support,  though 
most  of  the  published  replies  to  his  appeals  consisted  merely  of 
pious  and  vague  blessings  of  cheap  telegraphy.  It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  they  invariably  came  from 
public  men — including  eminent  divines  and  a  great  galaxy  of 
peers — rather  than  from  those  especially  versed  in  the  matter. 
With  that  natural  desire  for  reduced  rates,  the  newspapers  have 
not  perhaps  exercised  in  this  instance  as  much  discrimination 
as  they  might  in  regard  to  the  class  of  arguments  given  publicity 
to;  and  the  very  expression  “Penny  a  Word  Telegraphy”  has 
a  sensational  ring  about  it,  when  associated  with  costly  cables, 
that  has  caught  many  a  penny  and  deceived  many  a  newspaper 
reader. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Heaton’s  not  very  illuminating  theme 
appears  to  centre  on  the  idea  that  the  cable  companies  are  guilty 
of  a  wicked  conspiracy  against  the  British  public.  He  suggests 
that  they  wilfully  keep  their  lines  idle  by  maintaining  excessive 
rates.  Whilst  undoubtedly  a  comparatively  small  volume  of 
traffic  at  high  rates  is  more  remunerative  than  a  large  volume  at 
low  rates,  such  a  course,  if  pursued,  would  be  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  recent  laying  of  new  cables  across  the  Atlantic  at  an 
individual  cost  of  half  a  million — though  certainly  these  are 
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mainly  provided  for  efficiently  handling  the  traffic  at  rush  hours 
only.  In  pressing  his  point,  Mr.  Heaton  goes  on  to  ask  “What 
is  the  question  before  us?  It  is  this — Was  electricity  given  for 
the  benefit  of  a  small  body  of  shareholders,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  at  large.”  As  a  matter  of  fact — as  has  already  been 
shown  by  that  clever  controversialist,  Mr.  Ernest  Pomeroy— the 
question  lacks  accuracy,  for  electricity  is  open  to  the  community. 
The  honourable  member  can  buy  it  in  various  shapes,  made  up 
by  various  dealers  and  inventors  into  various  ingenious  forms; 
or,  if  he  prefers  it  free,  he  may,  with  luck,  be  accommodated 
one  day  by  our  beneficent  Creator  during  a  thunderstorm  at  that 
lowest  of  all  schedules. 

Everyone  would  agree  that  penny-a-word  cablegrams  would 
be  very  nice — though  not  so  nice  as  free  cablegrams.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  the  scheme  is  magnificent,  but  its  practicability  is  quite 
another  matter.  In  point  of  fact,  in  speaking  of  Id.  a  word, 
Mr.  Heaton  w^as  presumably  oblivious  of  the  rates  to  be  added 
for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  message  by  connecting 
land  lines  owned  by  the  Government,  or  company,  at  each  end. 
These  would  be  bound  to  bring  the  total  (inclusive)  charge  up 
to  at  least  2d.  ;  but  even  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Heaton’s  proposal 
can  scarcely  be  considered  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics.  It  has,  indeed,  to  be  remembered  that  Jd.  a  word  has 
not  yet  been  made  to  pay  within  an  area  of  500  densely  inhabited 
British  miles — knit  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  kinship  and 
commerce.  Yet  the  honourable  member  proposes  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  commercial  result  at  a  penny  tariff  throughout  the 
entire  world — this,  too,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  cables 
whose  cost  relative  to  carrying  capacity  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  that  of  our  insular  telegraph  system.  There  are,  in  fact, 
cogent  reasons  (as  explained  hereafter)  why  the  cost  of  messages 
could  never — with  our  present  facilities — be  reduced  to  anything 
approaching  a  penny  a  word,  unless  at  a  heavy  loss  to  be  borne 
either  by  the  nation  (at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer),  or  by 
those  who  put  their  money  into  what  must  always  be  a  more  or 
less  speculative  business.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Heaton’s  finance 
seems  to  rely  more  on  faith  than  figures;  and  his  “scheme” 
is  suggestive  of  the  Irish  woman  who  sold  apples  below  cost 
price,  but  who  always  hoped  to  benefit  on  the  score  of  the 
numbers  she  thus  disposed  of. 

It  does  not  appear  that  wireless,  or  radio,  telegraphy  is  in  any 
more  favourable  position  for  meeting  the  honourable  member’s 
demands;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  discusion  on  his  paper,  it 
transpired  that  whilst  Mr.  Marconi  w^as  ready  to  undertake 
trans- Atlantic  messages  at  Id.  a  word,  this  was  only  “provided 
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the  Governments  concerned  will  pay  for  the  working  expenses  of 
the  stations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  also  give  a  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  subsidy.”  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
English  Atlantic  cable  companies  would  be  prepared  to  “do 
likewise  ”  if  insured  against  loss  in  this  way ;  and  it  should  be 
added  that,  so  far,  none  of  these  particular  companies  has 
received  any  sort  of  Government  subsidy.  This  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  most  likely  quarter  in  w^hich  a  reduction  may  shortly 
take  shape;  for  though  the  trans-Atlantic  cable  rate  now  stands 
at  Is.  a  word — where  it  was  originally  as  much  as  ^1 — there  has 
been  for  some  time  a  strong  feeling  in  America,  as  well  as 
in  Canada,  that  a  further  reduction  should  be  effected. 

Though,  indeed,  Mr.  Heaton  deals  mainly  in  generalities  and 
platitudes  about  an  impossible  rate,  this  is  not  to  say  that  his 
suggestions  will  not  bear  fruit  and  develop  into  something  more 
tangible.  He  is,  however,  on  quite  insecure  ground  where  he 
suggests  that  the  cable  companies  are  so  foolish  as  not  to  take 
advantage  of  inventions  for  improving  their  service.^  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  Poliak- Virag  apparatus  (an 
admirable  system  for  working  land  lines)  ought  to  be  adopted  on 
cables.  Truly,  “a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  It 
should  be  added,  perhaps,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  are 
not  so  much  associated  w’ith  the  receiving  instruments — which 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  fault — but  inherently  in  the  cable 
itself,  where  great  distances  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Individually  speaking,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  we  are  any  the  better,  or  happier,  for  the  extensive  facilities 
now  possessed  for  rapid  intercommunication  with  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  remarked  on 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  these  facilities  certainly  add 
to  the  worry  and  w^ear  and  tear  of  life,  whilst  leaving  but  little 
time  for  reflection — an  occupation  less  indulged  in  nowadays 
than  of  yore.  From  a  national  and  Imperial  standpoint,  however, 
the  advantages  of  telegraphy  are  obvious ;  and ,  in  order  to  keep 
in  time  with  an  increasingly  hustling — indeed  bustling — age ,  rapid 
communication  with  those  at  a  distance  becomes  practically 
imperative  for  business  purposes.  The  telegraph  can  alone  knit 
together  the  scattered  units  of  a  far  reaching  Empire  like  ours ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  telegraphy  is  destined  to  play 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  gradual  strengthening  of 

(1)  A  notable  example  to  the  contrary  are  the  speed  improvement  devices  of 
Mr.  S.  G.  Brown,  M.I.E.E.,  on  which  the  companies  are  spending  a  consider¬ 
able  sum,  and  will  no  doubt  spend  more — thereby  increasing  the  output  of  a 
cable  by  something  like  50  per  cent. 
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our  Imperial  bonds.  Whilst,  in  the  past,  it  will  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  lack  of  mutual  knowledge  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  an  Imperial  misunderstanding,  the  cable  has  already  done 
much  in  extending  that  knowledge  and  avoiding  disruptions, 
whilst  serving  as  a  speedy  healer  where  misunderstandings  have 
already  arisen. 

But  we  Britons,  in  different  corners  of  the  Empire,  require 
to  know  each  other  better ;  and  cheaper  telegraphy  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  much  for  achieving  that  end,  tending  towards 
Imperial  co-operation  and — as  Lord  Milner  puts  it — “ultimately 
towards  Imperial  Union.”  There  have  already  been  special 
occasions  when  a  lower  tariff  would  have  been  an  inestimable 
boon — as  for  example  during  our  misunderstandings  and  subse¬ 
quent  war  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  It  is  on  these 
premises  that  the  waiter  has  always  argued  for  a  reduction  of 
rates  where  practicable — notably  in  the  course  of  an  address  to 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1902 — though  unable  to 
support  Mr.  Heaton’s  movement  for  universal  Id.  a  word  tele¬ 
graphy. 

Cable  tariffs  to  certain  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  still 
run  as  high  as  7s.  a  word;  and,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  that,  after  half  a  century  of 
submarine  telegraphy,  there  should  be  no  alternative  between 
waiting  three  months  for  an  answer  to  a  penny  letter  from 
Australia  and  sending  a  cablegram  at  3s.  a  w-ord. 

With  cheaper  Imperial  rates,  the  new^spapers  might  do  much 
in  the  way  of  bringing  each  branch  of  the  Empire  into  closer 
touch  by  general  diffusion  of  information  on  all  topics  of  common 
concern.  At  present,  as  Lord  Milner  points  out,  cable  summaries 
of  important  Imperial  speeches  are  so  condensed  (on  account  of 
cost)  as  often  to  be  misleading,  thereby  often  doing  incalculable 
harm.  The  compression  of  such  matter  should  be  achieved  at 
the  receiving  end  to  suit  the  scope  and  requirements  of  the 
individual  journal. 

Then,  again,  cheap  cabling  would  give  the  man  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  way  a  better  chance  of  developing  his  business; 
indeed,  as  the  Canadian  Postmaster-General  (M.  Lemieux)  has 
said  ;  “Every  reduction  in  rates  w'ould  open  the  door  to  a  class 
of  trader  who  cannot  now  afford  to  use  cables.”  If  we  only 
cbnsidered  one  class  of  the  community,  and  that  class  were  those 
who  at  present  use  the  cable  most,  things  might  well  be  left 
as  they  are,  for  a  lowering  of  the  rates  leads  to  competition ;  but 
the  interests  of  the  country  are  not  limited  to  any  particular 
class.  It  has  been  urged  that,  as  only  one  per  cent,  of  the 
public  use  the  cable,  it  is  not  worth  while  making  any  change 
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for  the  benefit  of  that  small  proportion.  But  this  argument 
omits  the  increased  number  of  cable  users  resulting  from  reduced 
tariffs. 

Turning  to  the  individual,  or  domestic,  aspect  of  the  question, 
whilst  there  may  not  appear,  to-day,  to  be  any  great  demand 
for  the  interchange  of  social  messages  with  our  colonies,  this 
demand  would  undoubtedly  receive  considerable  impetus  when 
the  facilities  rendered  anything  of  the  sort  reasonably  practical. 
To  effect  such  a  result  would  do  much  towards  establishing  a 
better  inter-imperial  understanding  and  consequently  stimulate 
inter-imperial  trade.  It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the 
volume  of  telegraphic  communications  between  given  points  is 
practically  determined  by  the  volume  of  trade ;  but  may  it  not 
with  equal  force  be  suggested  that  the  volume  of  trade  might 
be  considerably  extended  by  a  lowering  of  telegraph  rates?  The 
question  practically  resolves  itself  into  who  is  to  take  the 
initiative.  Bailways  have  done  much,  on  their  own  account, 
towards  opening  up  a  country  and  its  trade ;  and  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  telegraphy  might  be  made  to  do  more  than  it  has  so 
far  in  developing  the  trade  of  the  Empire  by  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff. 

Let  us  not  forget,  too,  the  humanitarian  standpoint.  At  the 
present  time,  as  Mr. Heaton  reminds  us,  if  a  serious  accident  occurs 
—say  in  a  mine — to  any  of  our  thousand  and  one  emigrants, 
often  nothing  is  known  by  telegraph  as  to  who  is  alive  and  who 
dead.  Thus,  our  boasted  civilisation  is,  in  this  instance,  limited 
to  a  class ;  and  it  would  certainly  seem  that ,  after  half  a  century 
of  submarine  telegraphy,  it  should  be  feasible  for  all  grades,  in 
case  of  emergency,  to  communicate  wdth  relatives  in  other 
branches  of  the  Empire.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added  that 
there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the  submarine  tele¬ 
graphy  of  to-day  and  that  originally  conceived  such  as  could,  in 
itself,  tend  to  popularise  the  cable. 

At  this  stage  of  our  paper  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
Mansion  House  meeting  of  December  11th.  As  already  stated, 
this  was  convened  by  the  House  of  Commons  Telegraph  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  wdiich  Sir  Edward  Sassoon  is  Chairman.  The  Lord 
Mayor  presided,  and  the  speeches  w^ere  of  an  eminently  states¬ 
manlike  character,  though  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  these 
were  practically  limited  to  the  platform.  The  first  resolution 
passed  (on  the  motion  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T., 
seconded  by  Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.),  was;  “That 
this  meeting,  convinced  of  the  desirability  and  necessity  to 
manifold  Imperial  interests  of  a  system  of  low-priced,  easy  and 
uniform  means  of  telegraphic  connections  within  the  Empire, 
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pledges  itself  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Telegraph  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Members  of  Parliament  with  that  supreme  object  in 
view.”  The  second  resolution,  also  passed  with  but  few  dis¬ 
sentients,  was  worded  as  follows:  ‘‘That  this  meeting,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  commercial  and  industrial  interests, 
respectfully  suggests  to  His  Jilajesty’s  Government  the  conven¬ 
ing  of  a  conference  of  postal  authorities  of  the  States  and 
Dependencies  within  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
measures  tending  to  a  wider  recognition  of  the  policy  of  State- 
owned  and  controlled  cables,  subject  to  respect  for  private  rights.” 
The  latter  was  moved  by  Sir  Albert  Spicer,  M.P.,  as  President 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  seconded  by  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  Though  the  meeting  was 
very  properly  thrown  open  to  the  public,  an  attempt  at  stifling 
discussion  occurred  :  this  was  unfortunate — the  more  so  as  there 
is  indisputable  internal  evidence  that  notice  was  actually  given 
in  advance  of  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions.^  In  the  end, 
however,  opportunity  was  accorded  for  a  full  expression  of  the 
only  discordant  note.  This  came  from  so  high,  if  interested,  an 
authority  as  Mr.  G.  K.  Neilson ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  were  only  favoured  with  his  views  ‘‘  as  a  taxpayer  ”  and  not 
— for  reasons  of  modesty,  no  doubt — as  Secretary  to  the  Europe 
and  Azores  Telegraph  Company. 

For  those  who  were  unable  to  gather  up  all  that  fell  from 
Mr.  Neilson  during  a  rather  speedy  reading,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  his  remarks  are  apparently  reprinted  in  full  by  the  accredited 
official  organ  of  the  associated  telegraph  companies — The 
Electrician  ^ — with  which  he  (Mr.  Neilson)  is  so  actively  associ¬ 
ated.  Though  somewhat  common  to  his  previous  speech  at  the 
Colonial  Institute,  dealing  mainly  with  Mr.  Heaton’s  penny  a 
word  fable,  there  was  much  force  in  many  of  Mr.  Neilson’s 
remarks ;  but,  as  Lord  Jersey  argued,  the  resolutions  passed  bind 
no  one  to  any  definite  scheme.  In  effect,  they  mainly  express 
a  hope  that  the  various  Imperial  Governments  will  come  together 
and  consider  the  subject,  without  for  one  moment  forgetting  the 
rights  of  the  cable  companies,  or  what  they  have  accomplished 
for  the  country  and  world  at  large. 

With  the  march  of  time  and  events  it  seems  likely,  if  the 
public  are  able  to  show  there  is  a  sufficient  call  for  reasonable 
reduction  in  rates,  that  such  wdll  receive  all  possible  attention 
from  the  chble  companies ;  for  there  is  already  evidence  of  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  having  been  effected,  in  a  number  of 

(1)  See  The  Electrician,  December  18th,  1908,  p.  367. 

(2)  Formerly  owned  by  Sir  James  Anderson  (late  distinguished  Managing 
Director  of  the  “Elastcrn”  Companies),  and  subsequently  by  his  family. 
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instances,  where  formerly  it  was  not — for  one  reason  or  another 
—considered  possible.  As  Chairman  of  the  Eastern  Telegfraph 
Company,  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry  recently  spoke  of  these  reduc¬ 
tions  as  “  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  public  ”  ;  ^  but  the  most 
hopeful  line  for  pressing  the  point  is  as  a  return  for  past  favours 
in  the  way  of  subsidies,  and  on  the  basis  of  favours  to  come. 
Moreover,  the  fact  of  the  Associated  Companies  being  on  so 
large  a  financial  scale  should  augur  well  for  their  being  ready  to 
take  the  rough  with  the  smooth  in  the  matter  of  rates.  In  any 
case,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  (the  cable  companies)  will  be  at 
all  adverse  to  the  full  inquiry  that  has  been  suggested. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  objects  aimed  at.  The  cheap  cablegram  should  mean,  if  it 
means  anything,  a  great  number  of  messages ;  and  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  if  the  tariff  is  (say)  halved,  the  number  of 
messages  sent  must  be  materially  more  than  doubled  to  make 
up  for  increased  overhead  charges.  Now  the  message  carrying 
capacity  of  a  cable  is  confined  within  circumscribed  limits.  Thus, 
if  the  traffic  between  two  points  gets  beyond  that  limit,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  lay  a  further  cable,  or  cables,  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  surplus  traffic.  A  cable  costs  much  to  make,  much  to  lay, 
and  much  to  maintain.  A  large  staff  of  skilled  operators  are 
necessary  for  the  mere  transmission  and  reception  of  messages, 
besides  which  technical  skill  of  a  high  order  is  involved  for 
tending  to  the  electrical  requirements — both  as  regards  the  line 
itself  and  the  instruments  employed  to  work  it.  In  addition  to 
this,  considerable  administrative  ability  is  necessary  for  the 
organisation  of  a  big  cable  system.  All  these  things  have  to  be 
paid  for,  and  the  only  possible  means  of  doing  so  is  by  a  charge 
for  messages.  Then,  again,  scientific  and  engineering  skill — let 
alone  commercial  enterprise — are  things  which  command  a  certain 
figure.  Indeed,  though  we  have  now  been  enabled  for  a  good 
many  years  to  defeat  space  by  electrical  communication  with 
far  distant  lands,  we  can  still  only  do  so  at  substantial  cost. 
Thus,  the  main  difficulties  in  achieving  our  goal,  without  loss  of 
revenue,  are  (a)  that  cables  are,  for  fundamental  reasons,  an 
expensive  medium  of  communication,  and  (b)  that  their  carrying 
capacity,  in  proportion  to  cost,  is  closely  limited.  Then,  too. 
by  the  contrariness  of  things,  just  where  a  low  tariff  w'ould  be 
moat  acceptable — i.e.,  where,  owing  to  the  distance,  the  mail 
service  takes  so  long  in  comparison — the  difficulties  are  at  a 
maximum,  for  here  the  additional  cables  entailed  would  be  an 
especially  serious  item  in  the  matter  of  cost. 

(1)  Seventy-third  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  November  11th,  1908. 
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The  increase  in  working  expenses  entailed  by  a  reduction  of 
postal  rates  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  involved  by 
a  drastic  reduction  in  cable  tariffs.  A  steamer,  or  a  train,  can 
carry  a  great  increase  of  mailed  matter  without  materially  adding 
to  the  cost  of  so  doing.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  rightly  argued 
that  a  reduction  in  cable  rates  should  be  as  easy  to  bring  about 
as  a  reduction  in  letter  rates.  No  comparison  can,  indeed,  be 
suitably  made  between  the  postal  and  telegraph  service. 

Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  messages  transmitted  are  in  code, 
and  by  this  method  the  equivalent  of  an  enormous  number  of 
words  are  already  sent  at  what  really  amounts  to  comparatively 
cheap  rates.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  send  in  two  words,  at  a 
shilling  apiece,  a  trans- Atlantic  message  which,  when  decoded, 
works  out  to  170  words — representing  no  less  than  seven  words  for 
a  penny.  Without  the  code  system  the  cable  companies  would 
not  be  able  to  handle  anything  like  even  the  present  traffic,  except 
by  laying  down  more  cables.  Secrecy  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  codes.  There  is  here,  however — especially  when  in 
cipher — a  greater  liability  to  error.  Apart  from  this,  codes 
cannot,  from  a  public  standpoint,  be  recognised  as  an  entirely 
satisfactory  substitute  for  low  rates  in  plain  English,  for  they 
involve  a  great  deal  of  work  in  “coding”  and  “decoding.” 

Whereas  on  land  lines  more  than  half  of  the  messages  sent 
are  of  a  more  or  less  domestic  nature,  the  corresponding  pro¬ 
portion  on  the  cables  of  the  world  is  at  present  only  5  per 
cent.  Though,  no  doubt,  this  difference  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  inherently  different  circumstances  in  each  case,  it  is 
also  probably  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  comparatively  high 
cable  rates ;  for,  letters  travelling  so  much  more  slowly  by  sea 
than  land,  the  tendency  should  be  towards  the  transmission  of  a 
greater  number  of  private  mesages  by  cables  than  by  land  lines. 
In  any  case,  the  small  proportion  actually  sent  by  cable  is  a  state 
of  things  which  should  be  remedied  as  far  as  possible,  for 
reasons  already  set  forth.  Such  messages  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a 
■comparatively  non-urgent  character ;  but  if  the  rates  for  these 
could  be  made  lower — for  great  distances,  at  any  rate — a  large 
number  would  undoubtedly  be  sent  to  distant  lands  reached  only 
in  the  course  of  several  weeks  by  letter.  In  most  instances 
delivery  within  twenty-four  hours  would  meet  all  requirements; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  official,  business,  and  Press 
messages.  This  points  to  the  classification  of  messages  under 
the  head  of  “urgent”  and  “non-urgent,”  such  as  the  writer 
advocated  when  giving  evidence  to  the  Cable  Communications 
Committee  and  again  subsequently.^ 

(1)  Blue  Book  Cd.  958,  1901,  Q.  3,592;  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1903,  p.  381. 
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Reduced  rates  for  “deferred”  (non-urgent)  messages  have 
since  come  into  partial  operation  in  Canada,  as  well  as  India  ; 
and  it  is  submitted  that  a  further  extension  of  the  principle  may 
now  be  found  within  the  pale  of  practical  politics,  especially  as 
Francte  has  for  some  time  had  a  lower  rate  for  messages  sent 
after  business  hours.  Putting  aside  the  increased  number  of 
cables  likely  to  be  involved  thereby,  the  circumstances  should  be 
favourable  to  the  above  reform ;  for,  at  the  present  time,  all 

(public  messages,  being  charged  at  the  same  rate,  each  have  to 
be  treated  as  equally  urgent.  Many  would,  however,  serve  their 
purpose  just  as  well  if  held  over  a  little.  Whilst  during  the 
busy,  “rush  ”  hours,  the  more  important  cables  are  worked  to 
their  full  capacity,  they  all  lie  absolutely  idle  for  at  least  four 
or  five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four — largely  due  to  the  time 
difference  at  each  end.  Thus,  for  a  quarter  of  the  day — and, 
therefore,  a  quarter  of  the  year — the  capital  locked  up  in  sub- 
!  marine  telegraphy  is  at  present  unproductive ;  and  though  it  is 
j  true  that  no  one — not  even  an  American  “  hustler  ” — is  going  to 
bestir  himself  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning  to  send  a  telegram , 
it  would  seem  as  though  this  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  might 

I  well  be  employed  in  dispatching  non-urgent  (deferred)  messages 
at  reduced  rates.  The  cable  would  thus  be  more  uniformly  fed 
during  slack  periods  as  well  as  mutual  business  hours.  The  Cable 
Communications  Committee  reported  favourably  on  the  subject 
iu  the  following  terms  :  “  By  this  plan  the  sender  of  the  message 
would  receive  an  inferior  service  for  a  lower  price,  and  such  a 
plan  would  be  a  considerable  boon  to  the  public,  especially  as 
regards  messages  which  are  domestic  rather  than  commercial.” 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  wireless  telegraphy  may,  in  due 
course,  be  turned  to  considerable  account  in  this  direction  for 
comparatively  unimportant,  or  non-urgent,  messages,  as  well 
as  for  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  news  to  different  parts 
of  the  Empire.  In  such  cases,  economy  is  really  more  important 
than  celerity  or  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  for  business 
messages  of  great  urgency  and  importance,  the  first  essential  will 

■  always  be  efficiency,^  accompanied  as  far  as  may  be  by 
economy — and  here  the  cable  is  likely  to  hold  its  own  between 
two  given  spots  for  many  a  day. 

With  ever-increasing  demands,  it  is  conceivable  that  some 
day  an  all  round  Imperial  tariff  of  a  comparatively  low  order — 
such  as  9d. — may  be  found  feasible  by  the  cable  companies 

(1)  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  was  recently  given  by  Mr.  H.  Laws 
Webb,  M.I.E.E.,  in  The.  Times  Engineering  Supplement.  To  quote  Mr. 
Webb:  “So  vital  is  speed  in  business  affairs,  that  people  will  often  pay  2s.  a 
word  to  telegraph  from  England  to  France  by  Atlantic  cable  rid  New  York, 
merely  because  that  route  is  quicker  than  the  more  direct  route.” 

VOL.  LXXXV.  N.S.  0  0 
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working  together.  Largely  on  the  score  of  a  strong  financial  t 
position,  it  is  hoped  that  they  might  thus  be  prepared  to  take  1 

the  rough  with  the  smooth  in  this  matter,  ft  is,  however  ( 

necessary  to  add  that  in  taking  such  a  case  on  its  merits  when  r 

comparing  rates,  these  cannot  rightly  be  adjudged  merely  from  a  c 

point  of  distance.  The  cost  of  working  the  cable,  the  cost  of  1 

maintenance,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  are  all  variable  quantities  f 

independent  of  distance,  and  the  two  latter  are  often  just  as  c 

important  items  for  consideration  as  the  initial  cost.  Distance  £ 

provides,  however,  a  considerable  inkling  into  what  a  rate  should  : 

be  under  given  conditions.  Thus,  as  Sir  Edward  Sassoon  1 

has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  whereas  i 

Frenchmen  can  send  a  cablegram  to  all  their  distant  possessions  I 

for  no  more  than  Jd.  a  word,  to  send  a  message  to  Egypt  costs  1 

tw’enty-four  times  as  much  as  the  Frenchman  pays  to  send  one 
to  Algiers  or  Toulon.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  id.  i 
French  rate  is  a  Government  rate,  and,  therefore,  independent 
of  commercial  profit  such  as  is  naturally  looked  for  by  private 
companies.  If  only  on  the  score  of  simplicity,  there  would  be 

a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  universal  tariff  if  found 

practicable.  Travellers,  for  instance,  would  use  the  telegraph 
much  more  if  they  had  a  settled  idea  of  what  the  cost  would  be. 

As  things  are,  they  have  a  vague  notion  that  the  enterprise  is 
too  costly  for  their  purpose,  and  they  accordingly  bother  their 
heads  no  more  about  it.  In  point  of  fact,  a  man  who  can  afford 

to  travel  about  the  world  can  also  afford  to  send  a  costly  cable¬ 

gram,  but  he  doesn’t  often  do  so;  and  the  same  applies  to  all 
sorts  of  people  at  home  and  abroad.  Cheapness  and  simplicity 
would  undoubtedly  work  wonders  in  creating  a  demand — if  such 
were  wanted.  It  may  well  be  asked,  however,  why  should  a 
universal  cable  tariff  throughout  the  Empire  be  expected  any 
more  than  a  universal  railway  fare  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom — or  throughout  any  one  railway  company’s  system; 
and  from  a  practical  and  commercial  standpoint — so  far  as 
concerns  cable  companies — this  view'  is  incontestable.  Yet  the 
political  and  individual  desirability  of  a  universal  Imperial  rate 
remains  the  same  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped — largely  from  a  point 
of  principle — that  some  day  we  may  see  it. 

For  national  reasons  already  set  forth,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  bring  the  separate  units  of  the  Empire  into  closer 
telegraphic  touch — politically,  socially,  commercially.  Moreover, 
on  strategic  grounds,  we  require  to  complete  the  All-British 
electric  girdle  so  usefully  initiated  by  the  Pacific  cable.  This 
could  be  effected  by  a  cable  from  Ascension  to  Jamaica  via 
Barbados,  and  hence  to  Bermuda  and  Halifax,  w’here  it  would 
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meet  the  Atlantic  cable  system,  thereby  providing — amongst  other 
things — the  first  truly  All-British  line  to  the  Cape,  or  between 
Canada  and  the  Cape  via  the  West  Indies.  It  may  be  further 
noted  that  the  element  of  time  would  be  highly  favourable  to  a 
cable  system  to  and  from  the  Cape  by  the  Atlantic  route.  If  this  All- 
I  British  system  is  to  be,  like  the  Pacific  cable,  a  Government  affair, 
further  lines  would  require  to  be  laid  to  render  the  Imperial 
chain  independent  of  other  systems.  There  would  have  to  be 
a  cable  between  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  hence  to 
Ascension.  Such  a  plan  would  be  preferable,  in  many  ways,  to 
the  Governments  concerned  buying  up  existing  lines ;  and  if  a 
new  Atlantic  cable  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  care  should 
be  taken  to  render  it  absolutely  All-British,  as  w’ell  as  the  land 
line  system  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  cable  companies  have  naturally  paid  main  attention  to 
the  trade  routes,  but  these  are  seldom  good  routes  strategically, 
if— as  is  often  the  case — the  cable  passes  through  shallow'  w'ater 
in  close  proximity  to  foreign  territory;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  best  strategic  routes  are  liable  to  be  financially  unprofitable 
to  a  cable  company.  They  should,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
political  and  strategic  necessity  of  the  age,  for  forming  part  of 
a  great  Imperial  movement — largely  for  the  development  of 
Imperial  trade.  These  further  cables  should  be  considered 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  our  Navy,  Army,  and  other 
essentials.  It  woidd  be  well  to  remember,  in  this  connection, 
that  an  Atlantic  cable  costs  about  half  as  much  as  a  first-class 
battleship,  and  that  the  latter  is  of  little  use  if — for  w'ant  of 
being  in  telegraphic  communication  with  her  base,  or  head¬ 
quarters — she  is  not  in  the  right  position  at  the  right  time. 
The  difference  between  being  in  telegraphic  communication 
with,  or  being  cut  off  from,  the  rest  of  the  Empire  at  the 
moment  when  w'ar  is  upon  us  is  very  remarkable ;  for  in  the 
former  instance  we  are  enabled  to  amass  our  collective  resources 
at  the  correct  spot.  Then,  too,  the  stricter  privacy  of  an  All- 
British  cable  in  times  of  war  should  not  be  forgotten ;  moreover, 
censorship  is  not  possible  with  a  cable  landing  on  neutral  terri¬ 
tory.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  if  such  strategic 
cables  are  laid,  the  traffic  on  the  ordinary  trade  routes  would  be 
less  liable  to  become  disorganised  in  time  of  w'ar  by  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  code  messages.  Though  lines  of  this  description  may 
not  “pay,”  on  their  own  basis,  for  some  time  to  come,  they 
would  pay  indirectly  at  once  in  serving  as  an  incentive  to 
Imperial  trade. ^ 

(1)  A  point  like  this  should  appeal  to  a  State  in  a  way  that  scarcely  applies 
with  a  company  primarily  concerned  with  good  annual  dividends  for  share¬ 
holders. 
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It  is  just  such  cables  as  these  that  form  a  proper  subject  for 
Government  subsidies ;  and  considering  what  we  pay  for  our 
postal  sea  service  to  the  Colonies  and  how  comparatively  little 
has  been  spent  on  Imperial  telegraphic  communication,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  view  will  be  readily  accepted.^ 

To  meet  the  main  purposes  of  the  case,  it  would  be  almost 
essential  for  these  suggested  lines  to  be  worked  as  one  system, 
with  the  already  existing  All-British  Pacific  cable.  The  latter 
fully  justified  itself  on  strategic  grounds  alone,  but  was 
eventually  undertaken  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments 
concerned,  only  when  it  was  found  that  the  cable  companies 
were  not  prepared  to  do  so  ;  and  though,  from  a  point  of  principle, 
many  of  us  would  prefer  to  see  these  further  Imperial  lines 
made  a  subject  of  private  enterprise  under  suitable  Government 
subsidies — or  preferably  guarantees — and  conditions,  this  would 
seem  now  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

If  the  All-British  chain  is  eventually  taken  in  hand  as  a 
State  affair — as  an  extension,  indeed,  of  the  great  British  Postal, 
Telegraph,  and  Cable  Service — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not 
unduly  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  cable  companies.  It 
may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  latter  have  not  recognised 
the  suitability  of  undertaking  (on  suitable  terms)  such  lines— 
being,  perhaps,  naturally  disinclined  to  expend  the  necessary 
capital  on  cables  that  they  cannot  see  an  immediate  return  over 
— it  is  obviously  open  to  the  Government  to  do  so,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  (as  explained),  without  there  being  any  grounds 
for  complaint.  Moreover,  on  a  strategic  basis,  w’e  have  here  the 
most  legitimate  scope  possible  for  a  State  line  as  a  proper  subject 
for  taxation.  France  and  Germany  have  expended  several 
millions  on  their  recently  instituted  cable  systems ;  but  it  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  country  so  much  as  ours 
which  requires  a  complete  telegraph  system  to  all  its  possessioDS 
on  alternative  routes. 

Though  it  would  seem,  however,  that,  as  things  have  gone, 
the  All-British  girdle  here  referred  to  must  be  established  and 
worked,  if  it  is  going  to  be,  by  Government,  it  appears  to  the 
writer  quite  clear  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  absorb  the 
admirable  international  service  provided  by  the  cable  companies. 
This  service  has  undoubtedly  staved  off  many  a  war  by  avoiding 
international  misunderstandings,  and  the  companies  working  them 
have  acted  somewhat  in  the  position  of  business  diplomats. 
They  have  obtained  foreign  concessions  and  agreements  such  as 

(1)  As  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  says,  no  less  than  £240,000  per  annum  is  still 
being  spent  on  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  the  West  Indies  alone, 
although  the  sum  received  for  the  mails  only  amounts  to  £40,000  a  year. 
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no  Government  could  ever  have  secured  ;  and ,  if  only  on  account 
of  the  strategic*!  value  of  cables  during,  and  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  war,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  foreign  countries  would 
allow  cables  landing  on  their  territory  to  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
Government.  They  might  even  abrogate  the  landing  rights. 

If  the  Associated  Cable  Companies  are  to  be  pointed  to  as 
“monopolists,”  it  must  be  remembered  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  commercial  pioneers  of  telegraphy  with  shores  outside  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Governments  concerned  having  taken  but 
little  initiative  in  the  matter;  and  though,  no  doubt,  these 
organisations  have  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  their  enterprise,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  country  has  immensely  benefited 
by  a  vast  network  of  international  telegraphy  due  almost  entirely 
to  British  private  enterprise.  In  a  word,  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  has  been  borne  by  these  companies ;  and  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  for  the  State  to  step  in  and  say  :  ‘‘Now  that 
you  have  established  an  excellent  service  we  propose  to  take  over 
that  service  at  the  price,  say,  of  old  iron.”  Yet  this  is  very 
much  what  did  octur  when  the  State  absorbed  the  cable  system 
of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  in  1889. 

Ch.arles  Bright. 


THE  PROPOSED  REFORMS  IN  INDIA. 


In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  giving  a  history  of  India  in  Parliament  in  1908,  but  the  most 
memorable  debate  of  that,  or  perhaps  of  many  another  Session, 
succeeded  the  publication  of  my  article,  when  on  December  17th 
Lord  Morley  brought  before  the  House  the  reforms  he  proposes 
to  introduce  into  the  administration  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  Tho 
importance  of  the  occasion,  the  political  eminence,  literary 
distinction,  and  oratorical  powder  of  the  protagonist,  combined  to 
produce  a  scene  of  unusual  brilliance  in  the  Chamber,  which, 
unlike  the  House  of  Commons,  lends  itself  so  w'ell  to  spectacular 
effect. 

The  newly  covered,  and  now  really  crimson,  benches  on  both 
sides  presented  a  close  array  of  members,  and  the  seats  in  the 
peeresses’  and  strangers’  galleries,  and  those  allotted  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  all  crow'ded,  while  the  steps  of 
the  Throne  were  thronged  w’ith  Privy  Councillors  and  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers. 

Lord  Morley’s  speech  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  a  great 
occasion,  and  called  forth  obviously  sincere  compliments  from 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  wdth  the  single  exception  of  Lord 
Macdonnell,  w^as  the  only  other  peer  to  speak. 

The  subject  before  the  House  was  indeed  one  of  supremo 
importance,  and  it  was,  as  Lord  Lansdowme  said,  long  since 
the  Lords  had  listened  to  a  statement  of  such  absorbing  interest. 
Volumes  have  been,  are  being,  and  will  be  written  upon  the 
subject  wdth  which  Lord  Morley  dealt,  but  no  superfluous  space 
offers  within  these  pages  for  criticisms  of  proposals  w^hich  introduce 
changes  of  the  most  far-reaching  character  into  that  system  of 
administration,  which  has  hitherto  proved  equal  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  position  of  exceptional  difficulty,  and  which  is  at 
present  being  adversely  criticised  only  by  what  is  admitted  to  be 
an  infinitesimal  minority  of  the  many  peoples  and  vast  populations 
affected.  It  is  absolutely  inevitable  that  in  Britain  the  opinions 
of  a  small,  Britain  has  never  realised  how  small  an,  educated 
minority,  and  the  opinions  of  a  partially,  and  Britain  has  no 
idea  to  what  an  extent  an  only  partially,  representative  Press 
should  acquire  a  significance  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
importance  attached  to  them  in  their  country  of  origin. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  inevitable  that  the  policy  of  the  last 
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fifty  years  should  in  its  main  features  be  maintained,  and  if  this 
is  once  conceded ,  it  must  be  further  allowed  that  reforms  in  the 
administration  must  shape  themselves  more  or  less  after  the 
model  which  England,  wdsely  or  unwisely,  sets  before  her  subject 
peoples,  whether  likely  or  unlikely,  to  find  salvation  on  such 
lines.  The  utmost  caution,  however,  is  needed,  and  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  lest  any  changes  should  disturb  the 
equilibrium  which  has  up  till  now  been  maintained  between 
widely  separated  classes,  races,  and  communities,  with  a  diversity 
of  interests  and  of  hereditary  sentiments,  such  as  for  ages  have 
precluded  common  action  or  local  unanimity.  For  such  make 
up  the  peoples  and  populations  of  the  thrones,  dominations, 
princedoms,  and  [X)wors  included  in  one  majestic  whole  under  the 
august  supremacy  of  the  British  Crown. 

If  the  reforms  satisfy  the  English-educated  classes,  who  may 
conveniently  continue  to  be  called  Babus,  though  that  term  is 
chiefly  used  in  Bengal,  it  is  much,  but  it  is  far  more  necessary 
that  they  should  not  alienate  other  races,  than  that  they  should 
conciliate  the  Bengali  English-educated  classes.  I  cannot  say 
upper  classes,  for  these  are  by  no  means  at  one  with  the  Babus, 
as  anyone  may  learn  from  a  perusal  of  the  recently  published 
ImprcssiGns  of  the  IMaharajah  of  Burdwan. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  the  protection  of  the  British  Government 
which  gives  the  Bengalis  that  political  prominence  in  the  too 
ready  acceptance  of  w^hich  lurks  a  possible  danger  to  British 
supremacy. 

It  is  true  the  Mahomedan  obeys  the  text  of  his  holy  book, 

“  Follow  the  commandment  of  God  and  his  Prophet,  and  those  who  are 
your  Rulers.” 

but  the  rulers  must  be  men  who  can  rule,  and  men  wdio  can 
fight,  and  neither  the  proud  Mahomedan  nor  the  brave  Sikh, 
nor  the  gallant  Bajput,  nor  the  sturdy  Maharatta,  nor  the 
peasants  of  Upper  India,  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar,  w’ould  ever  submit  to  the  supremacy 
of  a  race  which  rightly  or  wrongly  they  regard  as  far  inferior  to 
that  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  The  peasantry,  and  indeed 
the  aristocracy,  of  Bengal  are  fulfilled  with  such  virtues  as  are 
common  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  India,  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  that  the  lawyers,  students,  minor  landlords,  and 
English-educated  middle  class  of  Bengal  have  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  profoundly  unpopular,  and  it  is  this  class,  and  this 
class  alone,  which  owns  the  poisonously  disaffected  sections  of  the 
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Bengali  Press,  and  inspires  the  feelings  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall’s  oUl 
Pindari  : — 

“  I  had  rather  be  robbed  by  a  tall  man  who  showed  me  a  yard  of  steel, 

Than  be  fleeced  by  a  sneaking  babu,  with  a  belted  knave  at  his  heel.” 

Stripped  of  all  sophistry  and  sentiment,  the  programme  of 
the  Congress  extremists,  Samitis,  Svaraj  men,  boycotters,  and 
Anarchists,  is  Babu  rule  supported  by  British  bayonets.  Eemove 
the  bayonets  and  the  man  of  action  will  immediately  thrust  aside 
the  man  of  faction,  the  fighter  will  replace  the  writer,  and  the 
Mahomedan  will  at  once  move  to  the  front. 

Tolof  fi/v  olos  ov  Tit  'AxoiHv  ;(aXKo;(i7a)»'ci)i' 

*Ev  TvoXffita'  ayopjj  di  t’  dixtivovts  eicrt  khI  aXXot. 

“  In  Council  what  if  others  mouth  the  question  and  reply. 

In  battle  'mids’t  the  brass-clad  Greeks,  what  other  strikes  as  I?  ” 

There  is  indeed  danger  lest  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Babus 
we  alienate  the  Mahomedans.  Not  that  Lord  Morley  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  any  scheme  with  which  the  Mahomedans  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Indeed,  it  is  already  announced  that  the  provisions  relating 
to  this  powerful,  loyal,  and  important  class  of  our  fellow  subjects 
are,  like  the  others,  tentative  in  character.  It  has  been 
proclaimed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  endeavouring  to  make 
them  scrupulously  fair,  and  wholly  acceptable,  to  those  who  are  so 
conspicuously  deserving  of  the  most  favourable  terms  at  the  hands 
of  the  Governments  of  Britain  and  India. 

Let  us  see  what  these  proposals  actually  are,  remembering 
that  to  deal  with  them  in  detail  would  be  to  warn  off  the 
general  reader  without  assisting  the  expert. 

The  idea  of  an  Imperial  Advisory  Council  after  the  pattern 
of  Lord  Lytton’s  Imperial  Council,  which,  like  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  never  yet  met,  has  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  been  abandoned,  and  the  Government 
of  India’s  proposal  to  substitute  therefor  a  Council  of  ruling 
chiefs,  without  being  rejected,  meets  with  a  somewhat  unsym¬ 
pathetic  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  India  Office.  Lord 
Morley  evidently  does  not  think  that  this  is  a  workable  pro¬ 
position,  and  there  is  probably  no  single  political  officer  who, 
like  the  writer,  has  in  that  capacity  enjoyed  close  association 
with  any  of  the  great  ruling  princes,  who  does  not  thoroughly 
agree  with  him.  In  fact,  he  says  :  Ask  for  their  counsel,  but  do 
not  make  them  a  council. 

Putting  this  matter  aside.  Lord  Minto  describes  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Legislative  Councils,  and  the  extension  of  their  functions 
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to  the  discussion  of  administrative  questions  as  the  widest,  most 


deep-reaching,  and  most  substantial  feature  of  the  whole  scheme, 
It  is  proposed  to  double  the  numbers  of  the  non-ofi&cial  and 


elected  members  of  the  Ijegislative  Councils  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
Bengal,  the  United  Provinces,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  the  Punjaub, 
to  increase  that  of  Burma,  to  give  fuller  play  to  the  elective 
principle,  to  enlarge  its  range,  and  to  afford  proportionate  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Mahomedans,  the  landowners,  the  professional 
middle  class,  and  the  European  commercial  community. 

It  is  also  intended  to  concede  to  the  Legislative  Councils  of 
these  great  provinces  the  novel  right  of  moving  a  resolution  and 
dividing  the  council  on  administrative  questions  of  public  and 
general  interest,  and  of  taking  part  in  settling  the  actual  figures 
of  the  Budget  by  non-official  discussion,  and  by  bringing  forward 
specific  recommendations,  which  wdll  be  put  to  the  vote. 

Lord  Minto  says  these  proposals  are  framed  on  sufficiently 
liberal  lines  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  most 
advanced  Indians,  whilst  at  the  same  time  enlisting  the  support 
of  the  more  conservative  elements  of  Indian  society.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  they  really  originated  in  a  desire 
to  make  the  first  trick,  and  that  the  difficulty  is  to  score  the 
double  event. 

After  making  elaborate  inquiries  broadcast  from  all  sources  in 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  the  Government  of  India  considers 
that  representation  by  classes  and  interests  is  the  only  practicable 
method  of  embodying  the  elective  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Indian  Legislative  Councils.  They  quote  Sir  George 
Chesney,  Mr.,  now  Lord,  Macdonnell,  Sir  Charles  Aitchison, 
Lords  Kimberley  and  Northbrook,  and  his  Highness  the  Aga 
Khan  in  support  of  this  position.  The  sagacious  Lord 
Kimberley,  like  Lord  Morley  himself,  regarded  the  notion  of 
Parliamentary  representation  in  so  vast  a  country  containing  so 
large  a  number  of  different  races,  as  one  of  the  wildest  imagina¬ 
tions  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man,  and  he  made  this 
pertinent  remark  as  to  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  feelings 
of  the  Mahomedan  community.  “If  you  were  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  Hindu  popular  opinion  you  would  find  yourself  in 
great  difficulties.” 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Gladstone  drew  attention  to  ‘‘the  danger 
of  having  persons  elected  who  represent  particular  cliques, 
classes,  or  interests,  and  who  claim  the  honour  of  representing 
the  people  of  India.”  More  than  that,  he  said  ‘‘the  educated 
classes,  though  a  very  small  minority,  appear  to  claim  to  represent 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  are  inclined  to 
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oppose  any  measures  which  appear  likely  to  lessen  their 
influence.” 

These  remarks  are  just  as  pertinent  now  as  when  they  were 
made  in  the  debate  on  the  Indian  Councils  Bill  of  1892.  India 
changes  no  doubt,  but  plus  fo  change,  plus  e'est  la  meme  chose. 

Lord  Morley,  while  agreeing  with  Lord  Minto  that  class 
representation  must  be  maintained  in  regard  to  limited  elec¬ 
torates  such  as  the  Corporations  of  the  great  Presidency  towns, 
the  Universities,  and  the  planting  interest,  does  not  think 
that  this  system  will  suffice  for  obtaining  the  representation  of 
communities  so  important  as  the  Mahomedans,  and  the  landed 
classes.  He  therefore  suggests  that  the  object  in  view'  might 
be  attained,  at  any  rate  in  the  more  advanced  provinces,  by  a 
modification  of  the  system  of  a  popular  electorate  founded  on 
the  jrrinciple  of  electoral  colleges.  Such  already  exists  in  the 
groups  of  District  Boards  and  Municipalities  which  in  every 
great  Province  return  members  to  the  Provincial  Councils. 
The  Boards  do  not  directly  elect,  but  they  choose  electors,  who 
return  a  representative  of  the  group.  Under  this  system  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Mahomedans  might  po.ssess  representation 
proportionate  to  their  numbers,  and  it  is  clear  that  under 
it  they  could  in  no  case  enjoy  influence  more  than  propor¬ 
tionate  ,  to  their  numerical  strength.  With  their  traditions, 
history,  political  importance,  and  martial  characteristics,  the 
Mahomedans  are  never  likely  to  be  contented  with  such  an 
arrangement,  and,  indeed,  they  were  practically  promised  by 
Lord  Minto  far  more  favourable  terms. 

Lord  Morley  merely  commends  this  scheme  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  and  does  not  prescribe  it  for  adoption,  so  that 
the  door  might  be  considered  open,  even  if  the  fact  had  not 
been  expressly  stated  on  behalf  of  the  India  Office. 

The  All  India  Moslem  League,  a  body  w’ell  qualified 
to  represent  its  constituents,  has  objected  that  while  the  proposed 
electoral  colleges  would  indeed  necessarily  have  to  contain  a  fixed 
proportion  of  Mahomedans,  that  proportion  would  be  elected 
by  the  general  body  of  voters,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
Mahomedan  register,  and  the  ultimate  election  of  Masalmans 
to  the  Legislative  Councils  would  be  made  by  the  electoral  college, 
and  not  by  its  Mahomedan  members.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  in  that  case  iMahomedan  representation  would  be 
illusory,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  as  a  result  of  the  communications 
w'hich  are  passing  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  provision  will  eventually  be  made  for  a  distinct 
and  separate  Mahomedan  electorate.  The  importance  of  the 
matter  will  be  more  clearly  apprehended  wdien  it  is  remembered 
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that  in  Bengal,  for  instance,  the  Mahomedans  are  to  a  great 
extent  the  descendants  of  converted  Hindus,  and  that  men  who 
would  not  necessarily  represent,  and  might  wholly  misrepresent, 
true  Mahomedan  feeling  would  very  probably  be  elected  by  the 
colleges,  because  they  were  acceptable  to  Hindus,  and  not  because 
they  represented  Mahomedans.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Moplahs  and  Marakayars  and  their  descendants,  and  of  other 
recent  converts  to  Islam. 

Whatever  may  be  done  as  regards  comparatively  small  and 
unimportant  minorities,  communal  representation  for  a  com¬ 
munity  of  such  supreme  importance  as  that  of  the  Mahomedans 
should  somehow'  or  other  be  secured,  and  there  is  happily  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  much  as  by  the  Government  of  India.  Hindu  opinion  on 
such  a  question  has  its  use.  It  is  a  fair  indication  of  what  to 
avoid. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  Lord  Macdonnell’s  contention  that 
the  Hindus  may  elect  Mahomedans.  Great  deference  is  due  to 
his  large  experience,  but  this  would  not  happen  in  any  part  of 
India  wdth  which  I  am  acquainted.  Nor  can  I  agree  in  his 
comparatively  low'  estimate  of  Mahomedan  prestige  in  the  India 
of  to-day,  nor  allow'  that  the  value  of  such  considerations  should 
be  estimated  on  democratic  principles,  which  are  utterly  foreign 
to  all  the  peoples  of  India,  who  at  least  in  this,  if  in  nothing 
else,  have  something  like  common  feeling. 

I  hesitate  to  express  dissent  from  so  eminent  an  authority, 
but  as  Government  translator  in  Hindustani  and  Persian  for  many 
years,  as  a  traveller  in  Persia,  Turkey  and  Arabia,  and  as  a  student 
of,  and  examiner  in,  the  Mahomedan  classical  and  vernacular 
languages,  I  have  been  brought  into  such  close  contact  w'ith  the 
followers  of  Islam  that  it  is  not  unbecoming  that  I  should  state  my 
own  opinion.  Perhaps  it  w'ould  be  otherwise  if  I  deplored  the 
statement  made  by  the  same  eminent  Indian  administrator 
regarding  the  so-called  partition  of  Bengal,  to  cancel  w'hich  now 
would  be  a  coneession  to  factitious  agitation  and  to  seditious  mis¬ 
representation,  which  would  shake  our  rule  in  India  to  its  founda¬ 
tions. 

In  another  respect  the  Secretary  of  State  has  differed  from 
the  Government  of  India,  which  provided  in  regard  to  all  pro¬ 
vincial  Legislative  Councils  for  the  continuation  of  the  existing 
system  under  w’hich  an  official  majority  is  secured.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  this  is  essential,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
deny  that  good  reasons  are  given  for  making  a  concession  in 
this  behalf,  which  is  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  advanced 
spirits  in  India,  while  it  is  clear,  in  view  of  the  statutory  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  the  powers  of  provincial  councils,  that  the 
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supremacy  of  the  executive  is  unimpaired.  In  the  first  place, 
the  head  of  the  provincial  Government  can  withhold  his  assent 
to  legislation,  though  it  is  not  often  that  he  will  do  so,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  necessity  should  often  arise.  In  the  next 
place,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  possesses  concurrent 
power  to  legislate  for  any  province,  though  his  exercise  of  such 
power  would  be  excessive  centralisation,  and  in  the  third  place  i 
local  legislatures  may  not  make  laws  in  regard  to  Public  Debt, 
Customs,  Taxes  and  Duties  imposed  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  Post,  Telegraphs,  Currency,  the  Penal  Code,  Peligious  | 
Eites  and  Usages,  Patents  and  Copyrights,  Foreign  Powers, 
Protected  Native  States,  and,  above  all,  the  Army  and  Navy. 

It  is  indeed  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  great  political  | 
sagacity  and  statecraft  that  Lord  Morley  should  be  able  to  make  I 
large  concessions  at  small  cost. 

Then,  as  regards  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  of  which 
I  was  myself  a  member  for  four  years,  representing  as  a  nomi¬ 
nated  member  forty  millions  of  Madrasees,  before  I  represented 
as  an  elected  member  three  thousand  electors  of  Montgomery 
in  Parliament,  Lord  Minto’s  Government  proposes,  while  more 
than  doubling  the  size  of  the  Council,  only  to  take  powder  to 
create  an  official  majority,  while  working  normally  with  an 
official  minority.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  very  wisely 
regards  the  maintenance  of  a  legislative  as  well  as  an  executive  k 
majority  as  a  necessary  condition  in  respect  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Indian  Empire,  otherwise  the  Government  might 
find  itself  compelled  to  decide  between  being  outvoted  in  its 
Legislative  Council,  that  is  to  say  in  its  Parliament,  or  creating 
a  number  of  members  to  vote  dowm  a  measure  in  the  discussion 
of  which  they  had  taken  no  part. 

The  method  of  election  prescribed  for  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Councils  will  no  doubt  be  substantially  that  adopted  for  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council,  which  will  consist  of  sixty-three  i 
members,  including  the  Viceroy,  of  whom  eight  will  be  members  of 
the  executive  Government  of  India,  eight  official  representatives  of 
the  provinces,  eighteen  nominated  members,  not  more  than  1 
fifteen  of  whom  are  to  be  officials,  and  twenty-eight  elected  i 
members.  Of  the  latter  class,  twelve  wull  be  chosen  by  the  i 
Provincial  Legislative  Councils,  seven  by  the  landowners  of  the  | 
seven  great  provinces,  five  by  the  Mahomedans  of  the  provinces 
in  which  their  co-religionists  are  most  numerous,  two  by  the 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  two  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Indian  trade. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  occasional  representation  of 
minorities,  like  the  Sikhs,  the  Parsees,  Indian  Christians,  and 
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Buddhists,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  Government  of  India,  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  relax  the 
restrictions  which  confine  discussion,  except  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  financial  statement,  to  legislative  proposals  actually 
before  the  Legislative  Council.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  increased  facilities  for  debate  will  give  the  Government, 
and  the  public,  additional  opportunities  of  explaining  their 
actions  and  attitude  on  matters  before  the  Council. 

Kesolutions,  however,  are  to  be  in  the  form  of  recommenda¬ 
tions,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  decision  lies  with  the 
Government  and  not  with  the  Council. 

Such  are  perhaps  the  main  features  of  these  reforms,  but 
Lord  Morley  considers  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  direction  of  local  self-government,  which 
he  agrees  with  Lord  Eipon  in  thinking  is  necessary,  not 
primarily  in  view  of  improvement  in  administration,  but  as 
an  instrument  of  political  and  popular  education.  I  confess  I 
cannot  see  why,  since  Lord  Morley  agrees  with  Lord  Kimberley 
and  other  authorities  quoted  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
regarding  Parliamentary  representation  in  India  as  one  of  the 
wildest  imaginations  that  ever  entered  the  heart  of  man,  or  at 
any  rate  as  quite  out  of  sight,  it  should  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for  him  to  stimulate  the  political  education  of  contented  peoples, 
to  whom  every  principle  of  Western  democracy  is  utterly  foreign 
and  uncongenial,  but  no  one  acquainted  with  rural  life  in  India 
is  likely  to  differ  from  him  in  his  desire  to  make  the  village  the 
starting  point  of  public  life,  and  as  it  always  was  in  olden  time, 
an  administrative  unit,  or  protoplasm. 

Lord  Minto’s  Government  raises,  almost  incidentally,  the 
question  of  creating  Executive  Councils  for  the  local  Governments 
of  the  greater  Provinces,  and  enlarging  the  Councils  w'hich 
already  exist  in  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  Now 
the  latter  is  an  eminently  wdse  suggestion,  for  it  is  indeed  high 
time  that  the  Councils  of  Madras  and  Bombay  should,  if  the 
Presidency  Constitution  is  to  be  maintained,  be  restored  to  the 
strength  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1833.  Not  only  is  the 
appointment  of  three  members  in  addition  to  the  Governor,  as 
Lord  Morley  says,  conformable  to  the  policy  of  the  Act,  but  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  which  has 
been  destroyed  since  the  abolition  of  the  presidential  armies  led 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  fourth  member,  the  Provincial 
Commander-in-Chief.  At  present  the  Governor,  with  his  casting 
vote,  is  exactly  equal  to  his  tw'o  civilian  colleagues,  who  can, 
if  they  agree  one  with  another,  reduce  him  to  an  absolute  cypher. 
•  That  the  men  are  so  much  better  than  the  system  is  the  only 
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reason  such  a  preposterous  condition  of  affairs  has  been  able  so 
long  to  exist. 

Lord  Morley  proposes  to  restore  the  fourth  member  and  to 
appoint  an  Indian  gentleman,  a  proposal  of  which  I  heartily 
approve,  knowing  how  many  capable  candidates  are  available,  and 
how  useful  such  a  member  would  be  on  those  Councils,  with 
the  proceedings  of  which  I  have  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

I  confess  I  do  not  regard  with  equal  approval  the  proposal 
to  endow  other  Local  Governments  with  a  Council.  In  some 
provinces  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in  others  the 
Financial  and  Divisional  Commissioners,  are  practically  Coun¬ 
cillors.  The  Councillors  in  Madras  and  Bombay  are  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  members  of  the  Board. of  Revenue,  but  the  very 
much  more  costly  administration  of  these  two  provinces  has  at  any 
rate  an  historical  and  traditional  foundation.  There  is  no  practical 
ground  upon  which  the  more  expensive  administration  of  the 
smaller,  less  populous,  and  poorer  provinces  can  be  defended, 
and  the  preposterous  proposal  to  endow  Bengal  and  other 
provinces  with  a  Governor  in  Council  emanates  w’holly  from 
those  w’ho  hope  to  get  more  inexperienced  Governors  from 
England,  whom  the  Babu  and  Congress  element,  called 
throughout  the  Reform  Blue  Books  the  professional  and  middle 
class,  may  get  into  their  hands,  and  knead  into  images  after 
their  own  hearts.  An  experienced  Lieutenant-Governor  with 
full  powers  and  unencumbered  with  Councillors  is  a  different 
class  of  creature  and  much  less  plastic  material. 

There  is  quite  enough  said  in  the  Government  of  India 
dispatches  about  popular  feeling,  that  is  to  say,  the  feeling  of 
the  professional  middle,  or,  in  other  w'ords,  the  Babu  class,  and  a 
Governor  in  Council  constitution  in  Bengal  would  no  doubt  in  this 
sense  commend  itself  to  popular  feeling,  nor  would  the  Babu  class 
pay  the  piper.  How  this  exalted  functionary  would  be  paid  is 
not  stated  anywhere  in  the  Blue  Books  dealing  with  these 
important  administrative  proposals.  Unofficial  members  of 
Legislative  Councils,  too,  cost  money,  and  their  numbers  are 
largely  increased,  while  extra  Executive  Councillors  and  new 
Executive  Councils  will  run  up  a  very  big  bill.  True,  Lord 
Morley  merely  proposes  to  ask  Parliament  for  power  to  create 
Executive  Councils  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found 
expedient,  and  as  to  the  power  to  be  vested  in  the  heads  of 
provinces  to  overrule  such  Councils,  wffien  created,  in  regard  to 
matters  of  importance,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
powder,  which  already  exists  in  the  case  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
is  practically  a  dead  letter,  for  neither  of  the  Governments  of 
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these  Presidencies  now  retains  any  practical  power  to  deal  with 
matters  of  importance,  in  respect  of  which  alone  it  would  be 
desirable  to  exercise  such  an  exceptional  attribute.  It  is  indeed 
somewhat  astonishing  that  the  more  expensive  presidential 
system  has  survived  its  raison  d'etre,  and  outlived  the  creation  of 
other  and  even  more  important  provincial  Governments,  as  the 
British  Indian  Empire  has  increased  in  size,  wealth,  and  popula¬ 
tion. 

It  is  proposed,  however,  not  only  to  increase  the  numbers,  or 
rather  to  restore  to  their  original  strength  the  numbers,  of  the 
Executive  Councillors  of  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
but  also  to  appoint  a  native  of  India  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General.  The 
Secretary  of  State  can  and  will  advise  the  King  to  make  such 
an  appointment  when  the  next  vacancy  occurs,  and  no  legal 
authority  is  required,  as  the  existing  Acts  do  not  provide  that 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  European 
British  subjects.  I  confess  that  of  all  Lord  ^lorley’s  proposals 
this  seems  to  me  the  one  most  open  to  criticism,  though  I  have 
throughout  my  service  in  India  advocated  and  promoted  the 
extended  employment  of  natives  of  that  continent.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  select  any  Hindu  acceptable  to  the  Mahomedans, 
or  any  Mahomedan  acceptable  to  the  Hindus,  and  alternate 
appointments  from  either  religion  would  introduce  racial  and 
religious  distinctions  into  a  small  body  of  eight  Councillors,  now 
exempt  from  these  fertile  sources  of  strife  and  dissension.  The 
Indian  Councillor,  if  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven,  could  hardly 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  as  the  ear-marked 
representative  of  some  299,999,909  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  the  friend  and  colleague,  heart  and  soul,  of  his  seven 
companions  of  the  race,  which  rules  over  the  many  countries 
peopled  by  these  multitudinous  millions,  of  one  of  which  alone 
could  he  have  any  special  knowledge.  It  is  not  that  natives  of 
India  cannot  be  trusted,  for  they  are,  I  firmly  believe,  as  trust¬ 
worthy,  as  truthful,  and  as  loyal  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  It  is,  that  the  Indian  Councillor  must  be 
trusted  all  in  all  or  not  at  all.  He  would,  of  course,  be  trusted 
all  in  all,  and  it  is  impossible,  however  he  governs  himself  in 
his  high  office,  and  after  he  has  left  it,  that  he  should  be  other 
than  a  centre  and  focus  of  intrigues,  hopes,  and  aspirations, 
from  which  his  colleagues  are  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
exempt.  And  it  is  only  too  probable  that  he  would  be  selected, 
owing  to  pressure  such  as  has  already  so  successfully  been 
brought  to  bear,  from  the  classes  called  “professional  middle” 
by  the  Government  of  India,  and  known  as  Babus  by  other 
people.  He  would  probably  be  a  Brahmin  pleader,  just  the  man 
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the  pillars  of  our  rule  and  the  masses  of  the  people  dislike. 
There  are  no  places  but  these  Executive  Councillorships,  the 
Governorships,  and  Lieutenant-Governorships  from  which  natives 
of  India  should  in  my  opinion  be  excluded,  but  I  own  I  view 
with  some  misgivings  the  proposed  experiment,  not  because  of 
any  doubts  that  a  good  man  can  be  got,  but  because  I  fear  the 
wrong  man  will  be  appointed,  and  that  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  even  the  right  man  can  hardly  prove  equal  to  the 
situation.  Such  an  appointment  need  not,  however,  be  repeated, 
if  it  proves  unsuccessful,  which  must  inevitably  be  the  case  if 
the  Government  selects  one  of  the  self-styled  leaders  of  the 
Indian  people,  through  whose  shallow  pretensions  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  a  true  demagogue,  clearly 
saw. 

The  statistics  given  by  the  Government  of  India  in  their 
dispatch  show  what  a  pitiful  fraction  of  the  population  are  the 
professional  classes  and  those  literate  in  English,  who  are  the 
real  authors  of  the  present  unrest  in  India,  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  proposed  reforms.  As  to  the  so-called  Nationalists,  Babu 
Bcpin  Chandra  Pal  himself  wTote  last  month,  “the  number  of 
true  Nationalists  amongst  us  is  as  yet  exceedingly  small.” 

Professional  men — in  other  words,  the  Babus — are  1’6  %  and 
the  literate  in  English  are  only  1  %  of  the  population.  Another 
interesting  fact  disclosed  is  that  of  the  great  provinces  Bengal 
is  not,  as  is  generally  contended,  the  most  educated  or  the  most 
literate  in  English.  Bombay  is  first  in  literacy  in  this  latter 
respect,  Madras  first  in  literacy  in  the  vernaculars,  and  Bengal, 
the  aider,  instigator,  and  abettor  of  the  whole  reform  movement, 
is  only  third  in  the  combined  literacy  list. 

The  seal  of  Lord  Morley  is  set  on  these  proposals  as  they 
stand,  differing  as  they  do  in  most  important  particulars  from 
those  submitted  by  Lord  Minto’s  Government.  The  forward 
party  in  India  now  at  any  rate  cannot  assert  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  is  the  tool  of  w’hat  they  describe  as  “an  impervious 
stratum  of  superannuated  fossils  seated  on  sinecures,”  if  ever 
such  a  description  of  Chief  and  Council  approached  the  region  of 
truth.  That  party  cannot  complain  that  its  pretensions  have 
not  received  at  least  as  much  attention  as  they  deserve,  and 
those  who  cannot  altogether  rate  them  at  face  value  or  believe 
that  India  is,  or  ever  will  be,  suited  for  British  electoral  institu¬ 
tions,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  statesman  who 
directs  and  guides  the  vast  machine  will  thoroughly  weigh  every 
objection  taken  in  and  out  of  Parliament  to  any  features  of  hia 
scheme,  before  he  commits  himself  to  a  final  decision  upon  such 
momentous  issues. 
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THE  NAVY’S  NEED  OF  MEN. 


In  current  naval  discussions  attention  has  been  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  provision  of  additional  ships  for  the  Fleet. 
But  battles  are  won  not  by  ships  but  by  men.  In  an  emergency 
even  the  largest  armoured  vessel  can  be  completed  for  sea  in  two 
or  three  years.  It  takes  twice  as  long  to  train  an  efficient 
gunner  or  torpedoman,  and  rather  over  seven  years  to  educate  a 
responsible  junior  officer  from  the  day  when  he  enters  Osborne 
Naval  College  as  a  raw  cadet. 

Naval  supremacy  depends  not  upon  ships  exclusively,  but  upon 
ships  and  trained  officers  and  men,  and  a  war  organisation 
elaborated  in  time  of  peace.  Man  is  still  greater  than 
the  instruments  he  fashions.  Man  evolved  the  steel 

ihull  which  has  replaced  first  wood  and  then  iron.  Man 

devised  the  reciprocating  steam  engine  which  replaced  sails,  and 
he  has  now  perfected  the  turbine.  Man  invented  the  wonderful 
process  of  hardening  steel  into  armour.  Man  experimented 
year  after  year  until  he  at  last  obtained  the  marvellous  12-mch 
gun  of  to-day  which  can  throw  a  projectile  of  8501bs.  with  suf¬ 
ficient  velocity  to  penetrate  nineteen  inches  of  armour  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  Man,  after  patient  research, 
has  succeeded  in  devising  an  automobile  torpedo,  in  itself  as 
complete  a  man-of-war  as  the  Dreadnought,  capable  of  carrying 
a  charge  of  over  2001bs.  of  guncotton  at  a  speed  of  thirty-one 
I  miles  an  hour  under  the  water,  and,  running  as  true  as  a  compass, 
hitting  an  objective  at  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles.  Man  has 
triumphed  over  all  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  a  modern  warship 
has  pressed  sWm,  electricity,  hydraulics,  and  pneumatics  into 
his  service. 

Much  has  been  heard  of  w’hat  has  been  styled  “the  materiel 
school  ”  in  the  Navy ;  it  does  not  exist.  The  history  of  modern 
naval  power  is  the  history  of  the  triumph  of  man  over  materiel, 

jand  not  the  triumph  of  materiel  over  man.  In  the  old  wars  all 
these  latent  forces  lay  to  the  hand  of  the  great  sailors,  but  they 
had  not  yet  learnt  how  to  conquer  them.  In  process  of 
time  the  secrets  which  were  then  hidden  have  been  revealed  by 
!  man’s  research  and  industry.  The  ^‘materiel  school’’  is  outside 

ithe  Navy.  The  greatest  danger  which  threatens  our  naval 
supremacy  to-day  is  the  popular  impression  that  ships  are  of  prime 
importance  and  that  it  is  upon  the  provision  of  these  that  public 
I  attention  should  be  concentrated  at  a  time  of  crisis  such  as  is  now 
i  approaching.  The  cry  is  alw’ays  for  ships,  more  ships. 
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Even  as  recently  as  1889,  the  Government  of  that  day  intro¬ 
duced  a  Naval  Defence  Act  which  made  provision  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  men-of-war  representing  a  capital  value  of  twenty-one 
millions  sterling ,  and  no  adequate  provision  w^as  made  for  manning 
these  new  ships  of  war.  When  at  last  they  were  completed  and 
ready  to  pass  into  the  Fleet,  it  was  discovered  that  they  could 
not  be  placed  in  commission  because  officers  and  men  were 
wanting.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  Admiralty  w^ere  forced  to 
tempt  young  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  to  enter  the  Navy, 
under  limited  conditions  as  to  pay  and  promotion — and  even¬ 
tually  unlimited  discontent — and  the  United  Kingdom  was  also 
scoured  for  youths  too  old  to  undergo  the  ordinary  long  service 
training,  but  who  could  be  passed  through  a  short  course  of 
instruction  before  being  drafted  to  sea  to  make  good  the  serious 
deficiency  in  seamen  which  had  arisen. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  recognise  that  during  the  recent 
period  of  rigid  economy,  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  or 
the  Government,  or  both,  have  resisted  the  temptation  to 
adopt  the  old  short-sighted  system  of  sacrificing  the  regular 
personnel  of  the  Fleet.  In  the  last  four  years  the  expenditure 
upon  the  Fleet  has  been  reduced  by  an  aggregate  sum  of  nearly 
^27 ,000 ,000.  Of  this  amount  only  Til, 000 ,000  has  been  due  to 
the  reduction  in  the  votes  for  new  construction,  and  the 
remainder — a  sum  of  £16,000,000— is  attributable  to  the  reforms 
which  were  initiated  during  the  period  when  Lord  Selborne  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  and  called  to  his  aid  as  First  Sea 
Lord,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher.  The  saving  on 
the  shipbuilding  has  been  a  temporary  economy,  because  the 
money  which  was  unspent  in  these  four  years  will  have  to  be 
provided  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  But  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  other  economies  amounting  to  £16,000,000.  They 
have  been  due  mainly  to  improved  administration  and  the 
elimination  of  wasteful  channels  of  expenditure.  Moreover, 
during  former  periods  of  economy,  the  Admiralty  have  permitted 
expenditure  on  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet  to  be  reduced ;  in  the 
past  four  years  the  wise  policy  of  building  up  the  personnel  has 
been  adopted.  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  sums 
spent  in  1904  and  in  the  present  year  under  the  various  votes 
wffiich  are  concerned  with  the  provision  of  an  adequate  number 
of  officers  and  men  : 


1904. 

1908. 

Numbers  voted  . 

130,490 

128,000 

£ 

£ 

Wages,  &c.,  of  officers  and  men 

...  6,785,785 

7,129,700 

Victualling  and  clothing  . 

...  2,410,030 

2,286,400 

Educational  services  . 

137,745 

167,000 

Royal  Naval  Reserve  . 

378,879 

368,300 
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In  these  four  years  the  whole  scheme  of  manning  the  Navy 
has  been  changed.  The  number  of  regular  officers  and  men  has 
been  decreased  by  2,490,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  of 
utilising  the  sum  thus  saved  to  improve  the  pay  and  pensions 
of  the  lower  deck,  while  at  the  same  time  reforms  have  been 
introduced  in  the  regulations  governing  the  clothing  and  victual¬ 
ling  votes,  which  have  secured  to  the  men  many  advantages  with 
more  than  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the  country. 

This,  however,  is  only  half  the  tale.  While  the  regular 
personnel  of  the  Fleet  has  been  brought  down  to  128,000,  as 
compared  with  over  130,490  four  years  ago,  there  has  been  a 
great  expansion  in  the  trained  reserves.  The  change  which  has 
been  effected  in  this  respect  may  be  thus  explained  in  a  compara¬ 
tive  summary  : 

Reservists  Periodically  Trained. 

1898.  1908. 

Royal  Naval  Reserve  (merchant  sailors,  fisher¬ 
men,  &c.)  27,600  24,884 

Royal  Fleet  Reserve  (men  who  have  had  five 
or  more  years’  experience  in  the  Fleet)  ...  nil  21,555 

Royal  Naval  Volunteers .  nil  3,400 

Total  .  27,600  49,839 


Reservists  not  Periodically  Trained. 

Pensioners  under  fifty-five  ...  ...  ...  39,180  7,049 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  the  merchant  navy  is  the 
reservoir  upon  which  the  Eoyal  Navy  should  draw  in  time  of 
war.  This  is  an  old  fallacy,  which  we  have  inherited  from  the 
sail  era.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  every  reason  for  satisfaction 
at  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
merchant  seamen  and  fishermen,  since  it  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  even  greater  growth  of  the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve  of  ex-naval 
raen.^ 

Is  it  not  an  anomaly  to  maintain  a  supreme  war  fleet, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  thirty-tw^o  millions  sterling  annually, 
in  order,  among  other  things,  that  the  merchant  fleet  of  England 
may  go  about  its  business  in  time  of  war,  carrying  to  this  country 
the  much  needed  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  plans  under  which  the  merchant  navy  would 
be  robbed  of  its  best  hands  in  the  interest  of  the  war  navy  and 
thus  caused  to  lay  up  in  our  harbours,  empty  and  useless? 

(1)  The  most  efficient  reserve  we  have  is  the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve,  which 
(osts  the  nation  £6  4s.  per  head  per  annum  to  maintain.  Next  in  efficiency  comes 
the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  which  costs  £5  per  head  per  annum.  The 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  the  least  efficient  of  the  three,  costs  approximately  £9 
per  head  per  annum. — The  Fleet  Annual. 
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In  January,  1902,  a  former  Board  of  Admiralty  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  to  consider  this  very  question  of  the  manning  of  the  Navy 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  Chairman.  Associated  with  him  in  the 
investigation  were  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
Admiral  Sir  Keginald  Henderson  (now  Admiral  Superintendent 
of  Coastguards  and  Eeserves),  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
Hedworth  Lambton  (now  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  China 
Squadron),  Sir  Francis  Howell,  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  and  Mr.  J. 
Clark  Hall  (Begistrar-General  of  Seamen).  As  a  result  of  a 
most  painstaking  inquiry  the  Committee  reported  : — 

One  of  the  objects  of  a  strong  Navy  is  to  enable  our  merchant 
ships  to  keep  the  sea  in  time  of  war,  and  this  object  would 
be  defeated  if  too  many  seamen  and  firemen  were  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  the  mercantile  marine  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  laid  up  in  consequence  of  want  of  crews.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  note  that  if  for  political  or  other  reasons  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  increase  gradually,  without 
mobilisation,  the  proportion  of  ships  in  commission  to  those 
in  reserve,  the  present  manning  system  would  break  down 
because  all  the  active  service  ratings  would  be  used  up  first, 
and  there  would  only  be  half-trained  reserves  left  for  the 
ships  commissioned. 

A  revolution  has  since  been  effected  in  the  scheme  for  manning 
the  Navy.  The  first  fighting  line  of  the  Navy  is  manned  by 
the  Navy’s  own  officers  and  men.  Last  summer,  without 
requisitioning  the  services  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Eeserve,  the 
Eoyal  Fleet  Eeserve,  or  the  pensioners,  the  Admiralty  were  able 
to  commission  and  send  to  sea  for  the  manoeuvres  in  the  North 
Sea  319  ships  of  war  of  various  classes  apart  from  the  men-of- 
w'ar  in  the  Mediterranean  and  still  more  distant  waters,  and 
it  was  reported  that  there  still  remained  ashore  several  thousand 
officers  and  men  to  serve  as  nucleus  crews  for  the  older  vessels  in 
“special  reserve,”  w’hich  in  time  of  war  would  be  manned  largely 
with  reservists. 

The  materiel  and  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet  have  been 
organised  on  a  basis  calculated  to  give  the  best  results  in  war. 
The  organisation  may  be  thus  summarised  : 

Ships  Manned  by  Eegul.\r  Officers  and  Men. 

(1)  The  most  modern  and  efficient  ships  are  fully  manned 
and  stored  ready  for  any  emergency  and  form — 

(а)  The  Nore  Division  of  the  Home  Fleet ; 

(б)  The  Channel  Fleet ; 

(c)  The  Atlantic  Fleet ; 

(d)  The  Mediterranean  Fleet ; 
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(e)  The  Eastern  Fleet,  comprising  the  commands  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  far  East,  the  Cape,  and  Australia; 

(/)  The  Fourth  Cruiser  Squadron,  with  its  attached 
cruisers  for  duty  in  the  West  Indies. 

(2)  The  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  Divisions  of  the  Home 
Fleets,  each  ship  with  its  war  nucleus  of  about  three-fifths 
of  the  full  crew  on  board  and  the  remainder  at  the  depots 
ashore. 

(3)  Torpedo  craft  attached  to  the  naval  ports  for  local 
defence,  some  with  full  crews  and  some  with  nucleus  crews. 

Ships  Eequieing  Eeservists  to  be  Eaised  to  a  War  Footing. 

(4)  Older  ships,  in  their  last  days  of  usefulness,  which 
are  attached  to  the  Home  Fleet,  grouped  in  threes  or  fours 
under  a  senior  captain,  and  with  about  seventy  men  on 
board  each  to  keep  them  efficient.  Twice  a  year  these 
vessels  go  to  sea  for  steam  and  other  trials. 

This  marks  a  great  step  forward  in  contrast  with  the  old 
regime  under  which  ships  in  Home  waters  which  were  not  in  the 
Channel  Fleet — then  comprising  only  eight  armoured  ships,  and 
our  only  force  even  occasionally  in  British  waters — were  left 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  except  for  the  annual  manoeuvres, 
rusting  in  the  dockyard  basins. 

There  are  indications  that  in  the  coming  discussions  on  the  Navy 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  prevail  upon  the  Government  to  cut 
down  the  numbers  voted  for  the  Fleet.  The  demand  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  specious  but  entirely  fallacious  arguments  which  are 
based  upon  a  simple  comparative  statement  of  the  regular  forces 
of  the  great  navies  of  the  wmrld.  The  figures  upon  which  an 
attack  is  usually  based  are  as  follows,  showing  that  Great 
Britain  has  more  officers  and  men  than  any  two  Powers  : 


Country.  j 

1904.  1 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

1908.  ! 

1 

Decrease.  1 

Increase. 

Great  Britain  ... 
Germany  ... 

United  States  ... 
France 

130,490 

38,000 

34,000 

53,247 

129,000 

40.843 

39,9.35 

54,549 

129,000 

43,654 

40,295 

57,108 

128,000 

46,936 

41,942 

57,461 

128,000 
;  50,526 

1  44,867 
56,785 

1  *2,490 

!  12,526 
:  10,867 
3,538 

It  wdll  be  seen  that  England  is  the  only  country  which  in  the 
past  four  years  has  decreased  the  number  of  the  regular  per¬ 
sonnel.  Every  other  country  has  made  additions  and  these,  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  have  amounted  to  12,5*26.  The  claim  of 
those  who  urge  a  further  reduction  in  the  numbers  voted  for 
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the  Fleet  rests  upon  the  fact  that  while  Germany  and  France 
combined  have  at  present  only  just  over  107,000  officers  and 
men,  Great  Britain  still  maintains  128,000.  It  is  repeatedly 
urged  that  this  is  considerably  more  than  the  Two-Power 
Standard,  and  time  and  again  the  Government  have  been  pressed 
to  effect  an  economy  by  wholesale  reductions. 

The  position  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Naval  Power  is,  however, 
so  peculiar  that  its  requirements  cannot  be  settled  by  such  casual 
methods.  In  the  first  place  the  German  and  French  flags  are 
represented  abroad  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  German  Fleet 
and  the  French  Fleet  are  concentrated  almost  entirely  in  home 
waters ;  the  British  Navy  is  on  duty  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
While  Germany  has  in  the  Mediterranean  one  yacht.  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  maintain  her  prestige  and  to  keep  open 
this  essential  artery  of  trade  and  Empire,  has  in  these  waters 
a  considerable  Fleet  manned  by  about  10,000  officers  and  men. 
In  time  of  war  in  the  English  Channel  or  the  North  Sea  this 
body  of  officers  and  men  would  be  a  full  week’s  steaming  from 
Home  w'aters.  There  are  roughly  another  10,000  or  12,000  men 
on  duty  in  the  East  Indies,  in  China,  in  Australian  waters,  at 
the  Cape,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  while  others  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  surveying  ships,  for  we  are  still  the  chart-makers  of 
the  world.  We  thus  reach  a  total  of  at  least  20,000  men  who 
would  be  unavailable  in  time  of  sudden  w^ar  in  Home  waters. 
They  form  an  essential  part  of  the  naval  machine,  but  they 
have  no  correspondirig  numbers  in  foreign  fleets,  which  are 
mainly  concentrated  in  home  waters.  In  round  figures  Germany 
has  on  foreign  service  somewhat  less  than  3,000  men ;  and  France 
and  America  about  4,000  each  ;  while  the  numbers  in  the  case  of 
Italy,  Bussia,  Austria-Hungary  and  other  smaller  navies  arc,  of 
course,  very  much  less. 

In  order  to  arrive,  therefore,  at  a  comparison  between  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain  and  the  next  two  greatest  European 
Powders — Germany  and  France — it  is  necessary  to  make  deduc¬ 
tions  as  indicated,  unless  those  wdio  urge  the  cutting  down  of  the 
British  personnel  are  walling  also  to  counsel  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  flag  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  Far  East,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Atlantic. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  statement 
of  facts  which  must  underlie  Admiralty  policy  in  providing  for 
the  manning  of  the  Fleet.  Year  by  year  the  personnel  of 
foreign  navies  is  still  being  rapidly  increased.  Six  years  hence 
the  German  Navy  will  require  about  10,000  more  officers  and 
men,  and  these  will  be  provided  under  the  naval  law  in  due 
course.  In  the  case  of  France  and  the  United  States  the  growth 
of  the  personnel  wdll  not  be  less  rapid. 
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The  maintenance  of  the  existing  organisation  and  its  future 
development  on  sound  lines  must  depend  on  an  adequate 
number  of  officers  and  men  being  provided.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  for  every  new  vessel  laid  down  sufficient 
officers  and  men  must  be  entered  to  man  it.  Older  ships  will 
automatically  pass  from  the  fully  commissioned  state  to  that  of 
a  “war  nucleus,”  yet  older  ships  from  the  full  nucleus  to  the 

“special  service”  divisions,  with  only  about  seventy  men  on 

board  each  as  a  maintenance  party,  and  the  oldest  ships  will  be 
sold  out  of  the  service.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  what  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  manning  of  the  Fleet  four  or  five  years 
hence,  because  this  can  be  decided  only  with  the  full  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Admiralty.  But  when  the  Estimates  are 
presented  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  seek  for 

the  most  definite  pledges  that  the  numbers  voted  will  be 

sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Fleet,  after  balancing  the  new 
ships  to  be  built  with  the  old  ships  to  be  broken  up. 

Archibald  S.  Hurd. 
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Most  people  whom  I  know  and  who  knew  Coquelin,  have,  as  they 
think  of  him,  an  instantaneous  picture  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Of 
which  Cyrano  the  picture  is  depends  on  the  mentality  of  the  friend. 
One’s  mental  retina  holds  Cyrano  arrogantly,  wittily  poor,  enforcing 
his  will  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  Another  sees  him  sacrificing 
self  for  Christian  under  Roxane’s  balcony.  A  third  will  see  him 
on  the  battlefield :  a  fourth  as  he  is  fighting  his  last  fight  with 
death  under  the  old  tree  in  the  convent  garden. 

My  own  mind-picture  of  Coquelin  is  none  of  these,  and  yet  it  is 
more  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  than  any  of  them.  For  I  can  always 
close  my  eyes  and  see  Coquelin  in  closely-fitting  Jaeger,  brandishing 
a  shaving-brush.  He  wanted  to  shave  and  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
me  that  morning  in  December,  1897,  but  he  was  full  of  the  beauties 
of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  the  shaving-brush  became  a  stage  sword,  I 
was  the  audience,  his  whole  flat  was  the  stage,  and  it  was  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  instead  of  other  talk  for  nearly  two  hours. 

I  have  been  remembering,  in  these  days  since  we  lost  Coquelin, 
the  remark  which  his  English  valet  Gillett  made  as  he  let  me  out 
of  the  flat  in  the  Rue  de  Presbourg  on  that  morning  of  the  shaving- 
brush.  “Always  like  that,  the  Governor,”  he  said.  “Can’t  keep 
himself  away  from  the  stage,  he  can’t.”  And  no  man  ever  said  a 
truer  word  of  Constant  Coquelin.  What  Gillett  did  not  know,  of 
course — for  to  his  valet  Coquelin  was  no  more  a  hero  than  any  man 
has  ever  been — was  that  the  w'orld,  and  nothing  less,  was  Coquelin’s 
stage.  The  man  was  an  actor  in  the  great  big  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  an  actor  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Cardinal  Newman,  Pasteur,  and  Henry  Irving  were  actors.  He  was 
essentially  a  man  of  action.  He  would  have  made  a  great  statesman, 
a  great  preacher,  a  great  writer,  a  great  general — the  only  thing  he 
never  could  have  been  was  something  small.  Whatever  he  had 
dene  Coquelin  would  have  done  it  at  its  best.  For  he  had  within 
him  that  artesian  well  of  hot  and  bubbling  energy  which  makes  the 
great  men  of  the  world  and  pushes  them  to  the  front  rank. 

And  yet  there  were  times  when  Coquelin  believed  that  he  had 
failed  in  life.  I  remember  one  evening,  some  years  ago,  when  he 
was  playing  Napoleon  in  Plus  que  Reine,  and  Jane  Hading  was  his 
Empress.  The  two  were  very  old  friends,  and  loved  one  another 
with  that  comradeship  which  exists  rarely  on  the  stage,  but  when 
it  does  exist  is  very  beautiful.  Hading  and  Coquelin  toOk  an  intense 
delight  in  one  another’s  successes,  and  always  understood,  each  of 
the  other,  just  what  each  was  trying  to  attain.  That  evening,  in 
Coquelin’s  dressing-room  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  Coquelin  was 
very  tired.  I  was  alone  with  him  except  for  Gillett.  “I  was 
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watching  Hading  just  now  in  our  big  scene,”  Coquelin  said.  “Was 
she  not  radiantly  beautiful — insolently,  insistently  beautiful,  just  as 
Josephine  should  be?  Now,  you  know,  she  was  Josephine.  To-night 
I  was  not  Napoleon  at  all,  and  I  know  that  I  must  be  getting  old.” 
It  was  a  queer  remark  for  a  man  like  Coquelin  to  make,  but  the 
remark  that  followed  it  was  Coquelin  all  over.  For  as  he  spoke  of 
feeling  old  there  were  voices  behind  the  screen,  and  two  or  three 
people  well  known  in  Paris  stage-land  came  round  to  wish  him 
good-evening.  “Old?”  said  one  of  them,  who  had  overheard  the 
last  few  words.  “Surely  you’re  not  talking  of  age,  are  you?” 
“No,”  said  Coquelin,  “I  was  talking  about  Napoleon.  I  was  saying 
that  Josephine  was  perhaps  his  real  Waterloo.  As  for  age,  I  should 
love  to  play  a  part  of  eternal  youth,  the  part  of  a  perpetual  lover. 

I  could  see  myself - ”  And  he  went  on,  predicting  Chantecler 

perhaps,  but  certainly  forgetting  as  sincerely  as  he  had  remembered 
it  a  few  minutes  before,  that  he  was  over  sixty. 

Coquelin  was  very  fond  of  saying  that  the  actor  must  always 
be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  acting.  He  believed  this  when 
he  said  it,  but  he  never  acted  up  to  it.  Even  at  rehearsal  I  have 
seen  Coquelin  so  carried  away  by  his  part  that  he  forgot  where  the 
lines  finished,  and  went  off  the  stage  talking  the  thoughts  of  the 
character  he  was  playing.  What  he  did  think,  and  what  he  always 
acted  up  to,  was  that  an  actor  should  use  his  physical  gifts,  his 
voice,  his  face,  his  body,  and  his  mind,  exactly  as  the  painter  uses 
brushes,  paint,  and  canvas,  the  musician  his  instrument,  the  writer 
pen  and  paper.  Coquelin  studied  his  parts  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
his  own.  He  never  began  by  reading  the  play,  unless,  of  course,  the 
play  was  a  classic  and  the  author  was  dead.  He  talked  it  over 
with  the  author  first,  and  made  the  author  tell  him  who  and  what 
the  people  in  it  were.  Then,  after  jumping,  with  that  quickness 
of  his,  to  an  idea  of  what  such  people  were  likely  to  do,  Coquelin 
would  get  the  author  to  talk  out  the  story  of  his  play  with  him. 
.\fter  that  the  author  read  it,  act  by  act,  and  Coquelin  argued.  He 
saw  himself,  from  the  moment  the  author  opened  his  manuscript, 
in  the  skin  of  the  part  which  was  to  be  his ;  and  Sardou  told  me 
that  when  he  read  L’ Affaire  des  Poisons  to  Coquelin  for  the  first 
time,  Coquelin  interrupted  him  suddenly  with  the  characteristically 
Coquelin  exclamation  :  “  Mais  non  !  mais  non,  mon  vieux !  Mais 
jamais  de  la  vie !  I  could  never  say  that  at  all  1  ”  And  “  I,” 
laughed  Sardou,  was  not  Coquelin,  mind  you,  but  the  Abb6  Girard. 
Sardou  and  Coquelin  loved  each  other,  for  the  two  men  played  upon 
the  public  as  their  harp,  knew  it,  and  gloried  in  it,  and  were 
admirable  duettists. 

Coquelin ’s  real  work  upon  a  play  only  began  when  he  had,  as  I 
have  just  explained,  slipped  into  the  skin  of  his  personage.  Perhaps 
you  see  now  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  my  first  mind-picture 
of  Constant  Coquelin  will  always  be  Coquelin  in  tightly-fitting 
underwear.  That  was  the  real  Coquelin.  He  was  just  out  of  bed 
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and  his  naind  clear.  A  minute  afterwards  he  ahpped  into  a 
part  to  which  Coquelin  himself  became  subser\'ient.  Cyrano, 
Mascarille,  Napoleon — all  of  them  were  animated  by  the  brain  and 
body  of  Coquelin,  and  Coquelin ’s  real  self  shone  through  them; 
but  the  real  Coquelin  was  the  Coquelin  in  undress,  the  early- 
morning  Coquelin  for  the  one  second  before  he  jumped  into  the 
part  which  he  was  playing  either  in  real  life  or  on  the  stage.  And 
he  changed  his  part  with  the  lightning  rapidity  of  an  active  mind, 
as  on  that  evening  when,  before  me,  he  jumped  out  of  the  old 
man’s  part  into  that  of  eternal  youth  for  friends  who  loved  him, 
but  who  loved  him  as  men  of  his  own  age.  Coquelin  to  me  always 
played  the  part  of  a  stage-father.  He  played  that  part  to  many 
younger  men,  and  his  advice  was  always  good,  always  heartily  and 
ungrudgingly  given,  and  always  absolutely  unselfish.  He  was  a 
great  philanthropist,  was  Constant  Coquelin.  He  loved  his  fellow- 
men  as  Leigh  Hunt’s  Abou  Ben  Adhem  loved  them,  and  with  a 
rare  insight  into  the  way  in  which  they  wanted  to  be  loved. 

I  remember  the'  first  time  that  I  went  down  to  see  his  “  Maison 
des  Comediens,”  at  Pont  aux  Dames.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring 
day.  Coquelin  was  playing  country  squire  that  morning.  He  was 
so  utterly  in  the  part  that  I  should  not  have  been  in  the  least 
surprised  if  he  had  produced  samples  of  corn  from  his  pocket  or 
insisted  on  my  prodding  pigs.  The  place  is  a  beautiful  one :  a 
great  park  with  velvety  green  lawns,  a  little  river,  and  old  trees. 
The  home  itself  was  split  up  into  little  private  residences,  and  the 
.  old  actors  and  actresses  who  lived  there  upon  charity  must  often 
have  forgotten  it.  I  mentioned  this,  and  Coquelin  smiled 
whimsically.  “Mais  evidemment,”  he  said.  “When  we  come 
here  we  want  to  forget  all  the  stupid,  sordid  troubles  that  have 
brought  us  here.  We  are  artists,  and  must  live  the  life  of  comfort¬ 
able  leisure  that  an  artist  needs  apart  from  his  work.  We  must 

have  nature  round  us  at  her  best  to  drink  in  inspiration.  And - ” 

He  caught  my  eye  and  burst  out  laughing.  “Yes,  you  are  right,” 
he  said.  “I  was  acting  again.  I  absolutely  believed  for  the 
moment  that  I  was  one  of  these  dear  old  poor  people  myself.” 
They  loved  him.  No  man  or  woman  at  Pont  aux  Dames  was  ever 
miade  to  feel  that  Coquelin  was  the  benefactor,  and  that  he  or  she 
was  living  upon  charity.  The  home  at  Pont  aux  Dames  is  a  noble 
monument  to  Coquelin ’s  memory,  for  he  succeeded  there  in  that 
most  difficult  of  arts,  the  art  of  giving  gracefully.  His  pensioners 
at  Pont  aux  Dames  were  all  his  comrades,  and  it  was  an  interesting 
and  delightful  thing  to  see  Coquelin  at  work  rehearsing  a  play  for 
production  down  there.  He  made  the  old  artists  work,  and  they 
loved  working.  He  made  them  feel  that  they  were  young  still  and 
could  still  act,  and  they  loved  him  for  the  clever  manner  in  which 
he  preserved  their  self-respect.  I  shall  never  forget  one  old  man 
who,  after  a  rehearsal,  said  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “Qu’il  est 
adorable,  le  patron  I — et  ce  qu’il  m’a  engueule  tout  a  I’heurel” 
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For  Coquelin  was  just  as  severe  on  the  acting  at  Pont  aux  Dames 
as  on  the  stage  of  his  own  theatre.  He  knew  the  old  people 
preferred  that.  They  w^ould  have  hated  not  to  have  been  taken 
seriously. 

At  rehearsal  he  was  a  veritable  Autolycus.  He  knew  his  play 
backwards,  and  knew  every  part  in  it  as  well  as  his  own,  from  the 
first  day’s  rehearsal.  If  anything  went  wrong,  Coquelin  would 
bounce  out  from  the  front,  swing  the  actor  or  the  actress  wdio  was 
in  fault  round  to  face  him,  and  play  the  passage  through.  “Et 
voila.”  he  would  say,  with  his  curiously  characteristic  snarling 
chuckle  of  satisfaction,  when  he  had  finished.  “Now  do  that,  mon 
ami !  ’’  There  were  few  things  he  enjoyed  more  than  the  piecing  of 
a  play  together.  And  I  have  never  met  an  author  yet  whom  he 
had  played  who  did  not  refer  to  him  as  the  most  wonderful  colla¬ 
borator  he  had  ever  had.  Coquelin ’s  method  was  that  of  a  careful 
woman  with  a  tangled  ball  of  wool,  or  of  an  archaeologist  who  is 
reconstituting  a  village  of  past  times.  He  took  the  skein  in  hand 
and  with  one  shake  set  it  roughly  into  something  like  order.  Then 
with  infinite  patience  he  pulled  and  patted  every  detail  into  place 
until  he  and  the  author  realised  perfection.  When  Coquelin  had 
his  play  unravelled  there  were  no  changes  to  be  made  at  the  last 
minute.  Everything  was  worked  out  (with  a  most  un-French  care 
and  thoroughness)  before  he  came  down  to  the  stage.  And  when 
he  had  it  ready,  a  play  under  Coquelin ’s  management  invariably 
made  the  impression  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  worked 
out  in  any  other  manner.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  I 
knew,  and  the  only  I’rench  actor,  who  had  learned  something  about 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  people  and  their  ways  and  ideas  from 
his  travels.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  for  instance,  has  travelled  much  and 
has  travelled  for  many  years,  but  she  knows  very  little  of  the  people 
whose  countries  she  has  visited.  She  has  always  seen  them  through 
a  haze — the  haze  of  her  own  little  court  which  travels  with  her. 
But  Coquelin  went  about  as  Haroun  A1  Raschid  did,  and  learned 
to  know  people  and  manners  other  than  his  own. 

He  would  never  speak  English  to  any  Englishman  who  spoke 
French,  but  he  could  speak  it,  and  did  speak  it  very  fairly  well. 
His  friends  were  legion  and  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  I  know — or 
knew,  rather,  for  the  man  died  last  year — an  old  French  waiter  in 
a  tiny  restaurant  in  Soho  with  whom  Coquelin  was  on  terms  of 
“tu”  et  “toi.”  I  fancy  that  the  two  men  had  done  their  military 
service  together,  and  I  know  that  Coquelin  would  always  listen 
with  perfect  readiness  to  any  criticisms  on  his  acting  which  the  old 
waiter  cared  to  make.  “Qu’est  ce  que  vous  voulez,”  he  told  me 
once,  “he  looks  on  to  the  stage  from  outside,  does  that  man, 
and  that’s  a  point  of  view  one  ought  to  get.’’ 

As  Moliere  used  to  breakfast  with  Louis  XIV.  and  Talma  with 
Napoleon,  so  Coquelin  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  crowned 
heads  and  with  many  men  of  high  position.  His  Majesty  the  King 
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honoured  him  with  affectionate  friendship,  and  he  was  extremely 
friendly  with  the  German  Emperor.  He  was  also  an  intimate  friend 
of  Gambetta,  of  Joseph  Keinach,  of  Spuller,  and  of  Waldeck 
Kousseau.  An  amusing  story  of  his  friendship  with  Gambetta  is 
the  one  which  his  brother,  poor  Coquelin  Cadet,  loved  to  tell  about 
“le  grand  tartiste,”  as  he  called  him,  because  their  father  kept  a 
baker’s  shop,  where  both  the  Coquelins  worked  as  boys.  Gambetta 
and  Coquelin  had  always  said  “  tu  ”  to  one  another,  until  one  day, 
when  Gambetta  was  Prime  Minister,  somebody  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  more  formal  “  vous  ”  would  perhaps  be  advisable  in  public. 
He  mentioned  this  to  Coquelin  once  or  twice,  but  Coquelin  never 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  it;  and  eventually,  when  Gambetta 
addressed  Coq  formally  as  “Vous,  mon  cher  ami,”  it  used  to  amuse 
everybody  to  hear  Coq  reply  with  the  familiar  “tu,”  thus  putting 
the  great  Tribune  on  the  level  of  a  child  who  has  to  use  the  “  vous  ” 
while  the  “  tu  ”  of  familiarity  is  used  to  him.  “  It  was  my  brother’s 
biggest  political  success,”  Cadet  was  fond  of  saying.  Gambetta 
always  wanted  to  give  Coquelin  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
But  Coquelin  would  never  accept  it.  He  used  to  say :  “  What  do 
I  want  with  the  red  ribbon?  When  I  walk  along  the  boulevards 
everybody  knows  me.  My  decoration  is  my  tum-up  nose,  and  1 
need  nothing  else.”  Talking  of  noses,  the  nose  of  Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac  gave  Coquelin  great  trouble.  He  must  have  tried  some 
hundred  different  noses  of  all  shapes  and  of  all  sizes,  of  cardboard, 
of  stiffened  muslin,  and  of  goldbeater  skin,  until  one  evening  his 
dresser  Gillett  hit  on  the  nose  of  diachylum  which  Coquelin 
eventually  used,  and  which  Gillett  remodelled  many  hundred  times 
for  Cyrano. 

I  do  not  think  justice  has  ever  yet  been  done  in  print  to  the 
prodigious  memory  of  Constant  Coquelin.  He  was  a  marvellously 
quick  study,  and  I  remember  hearing  that  he  learned  the  whole  of 
his  part  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  over  fourteen  hundred  lines,  during 
the  entr’actes  of  Sardou’s  play  Thermidor,  which  he  played  just 
before.  He  told  me  himself  that  he  learned  and  was  word-perfect 
in  Cyrano’s  speech  on  his  trip  to  the  moon  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  But  the  most  extraordinary  feat  of  memory  of  which 
I  know  occurred  one  evening  in  Brussels,  where  Coquelin  was 
dining  with  the  Vicomte  de  Lovenjoul.  There  were  several  guests, 
among  whom  were  several  actors,  and  they  were  talking  about 
memory.  “How  many  parts  do  you  know  well  enough  to  play 
to-night  if  need  be  ?  ”  somebody  asked  Coquelin.  He  took  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  wrote  down  the  names  of  fifty-three  plays  of  his 
repertoire.  His  friends  laughed.  “You  are  boasting  surely,  mon 
ami  ?  ”  said  the  Vicomte  de  Lovenjoul.  “  You  have  every  one  of 
these  plays  in  your  library,”  said  Coquelin  quietly.  “Get  them  all 
out  and  put  them  on  the  table.”  The  Vicomte  did  so.  “Now," 
said  Coquelin,  “let  anybody  select  a  cue  from  any  one  of  these 
plays  at  haphazard  and  give  it  me.”  They  tried  him  with 
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sixteen  plays  out  of  the  fifty-three,  and  he  never  missed  a  single 
cue  or  made  one  mistake.  A  memory  of  this  kind  is  of  itself  a 
prodigy. 

With  the  help  of  his  great  gifts  and  because  of  them,  because  of 
his  very  real  value  not  only  as  an  artist  but  as  a  man,  Coquelin 
did  much  for  the  social  position  in  France  of  the  actor.  He  did  as 
much  for  it  in  France  as  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  did  in  England. 
Politically,  France  is,  of  course,  a  Republican  country.  But  socially 
there  is  as  much  caste  feeling  in  France  as  there  is  in  England,  if 
not  more.  Coquelin,  his  whole  life  long,  struggled  against  the 
tendency  of  society  to  look  upon  the  actor  as  a  social  outcast.  And 
he  succeeded  by  the  force  of  persuasion  and  the  eloquent  charm 
and  activity  in  well-doing  which  were  his.  I  remember  a  delightful 
remark  which  he  made  one  day  to  a  duchess  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain.  She  had  asked  him  to  luncheon — he  was  a  much 
younger  man  then — and  he  had  refused  because  he  had  promised 
to  lunch  with  his  brother,  who  was  comparatively  little  known. 
“May  I  bring  him  with  me?”  he  asked,  when  Madame  la  Duchesse 
insisted.  She  smiled.  “I  have  several  young  girls  to  luncheon, 

and - ”  she  said.  Coquelin  smiled  too.  “Do  you  know  the 

nickname  which  Gambetta  and  I  gave  my  brother?”  he  asked. 
The  Duchess  shook  her  head.  “We  call  him  Printemps  (Spring),” 
said  Coquelin.  And  the  Duchess,  as  Coquelin  had  intended,  had 
not  the  heart  to  banish  “  Spring  ”  from  the  luncheon-party  to  which 
she  had  invited  her  young  friends.  It  was  by  clever  epigrammatic 
touches  of  this  kind  that  Coquelin  conquered  French  society  for 
his  comrades  of  the  stage,  and  he  used  to  say  that  his  brother  Ernest 
was  the  first  French  actor,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  ever 
received  on  equal  terms  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain. 

There  is  a  line  in  Chantecler,  the  play  on  which  Coquelin  counted 
so  much  and  which  he  never  played,  which  describes  him  remark¬ 
ably.  It  is  the  first  line  of  the  much-talked-of  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
Before  it  the  dog  has  explained  that  he  is  not  a  dog  of  any  one  breed, 
but  a  mixture  of  all  breeds  of  dogs — the  synthesis  of  all  dogs 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  this  the  cock  replies : 

“  Qa  doit  faire  un  total  enorme  de  bont6 !  ” 

That  is  just  what  Coquelin  was.  And  Coquelin,  too,  experienced 
during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  the  same  fear  that  the  cock 
in  Chantecler  experiences  each  sunrise  : 

“J’ai  peur 

De  ne  pas  retrouver  ma  chanson  dans  mon  coeur.” 

We  wonder,  all  of  us  who  knew  Coquelin  well,  whether  we  should 
be  glad  or  sorry  that  he  died  before  playing  the  part  which  he  had 
intended  to  be  his  last.  Coquelin  was  sixty-eight,  and  meant  to 
work  no  more  after  the  run  of  Chantecler.  But  it  is  now  an  open 
secret  that  although  the  first  rehearsals  of  M.  Rostand’s  play  were 
called  a  few  days  before  Coquelin’s  death,  the  play  is  still  unfinished. 
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Coquelin  believed  implicitly  in  Chaniecler,  and  at  the  last  was  fond 
of  reciting  his  favourite  passages.  But  I  know,  and  numbers  of 
other  people  know,  that  though  he  loved  a  number  of  the  lines,  he 
was  extremely  nervous  about  the  play.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
Coquelin  had  a  premonition  of  his  death  some  weeks  before  it 
happened,  and  that  he  had  made  many  of  his  friends  nervous  about 

him.  On  the  first  night  of  La  Femme  X - ,  at  the  Porte  Saint 

^Martin,  he  told  some  half-a-dozen  of  us  that  he  would  never  live 
to  play  in  Chaniecler .  Nobody  believed  him;  I  doubt  whether  for 
more  than  a  moment  he  believed  himself.  And  yet  the  premonition 
has  come  true. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  against  Coquelin ’s  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  Comddie  Francjaise.  But  when  one  thinks  of  the 
man’s  genius  and  wonderful  career,  when  one  remembers  his  great 
gifts  and  versatility,  one  cannot  fail  to  realise  that  Coquelin  felt 
himself  hampered  and  suffocated  by  the  narrowness  of  his  environ¬ 
ment.  He  began  acting  as  a  child  in  Boulogne.  His  father,  as  the 
whole  world  knows  now,  was  a  baker;  and  while  Coquelin  made  tarts 
he  spouted  verses,  as  his  son  Jean  has  done  for  many  years,  as 
Ragueneau  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  At  nineteen  he  was  already 
acting  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  and  very  soon  afterwards,  on  his 
first  performance  of  Figaro,  Theophile  Gauthier  wrote  of  him  in  the 
warmest  and  most  enthusiastic  terms.  Three  years  later  his  name 
had  become  a  by-word  for  brilliance,  and  in  1864,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  Coquelin  became  a  socidtaire  or  full  member  of  the 
Franqais.  He  left,  to  tour  the  world,  and  lost  the  action  which 
the  Framjais  brought  against  him  for  going  without  proper  leave. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  sum  of  money  his  departure 
cost  him,  he  never  lost  his  affection  for  the  theatre  in  which  he 
made  his  first  bow  to  the  public.  And  when,  in  1900,  the  Frangais 
was  burned,  Coquelin  was  the  first  to  offer  a  theatre  to  the  comrades 
with  whom  he  had  played  for  twenty-six  years. 

There  was  another  thing  which  Coquelin  never  lost,  and  that  was 
his  wonderful  gift  for  hard  work.  Work  kept  him  young  and  happy, 
he  used  always  to  say,  and  “getting  tired  rests  me  ”  was  one  of  his 
favourite  paradoxes.  I  remember  once  that  he  had  promised  to 
recite  a  monologue  at  the  Trocadero  for  a  benefit.  He  was  late, 
and  arrived  all  out  of  breath,  saying,  “I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  have 
just  come  from  America.”  He  had  come  to  the  hall  straight  from 
the  station.  He  was  always  a  happy  man,  for  he  was  always 
enthusiastic.  There  is  a  wonderful  word-picture  of  Coquelin  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five  in  one  of  the  lesser-known  pages  of 
Theodore  de  Banville.  Banville,  whose  Gringoire  Coquelin  was  to 
play  years  later,  wrote : 

“One  day,  when  the  good  God  was  very  busy  and  had  just 
finished  the  manufacture  of  a  batch  of  mortals.  He  suddenly  realised 
that  He  had  forgotten  to  make  an  actor.  He  did  not  want  to  lose 
time,  so  He  set  to  work  and  copied,  as  quickly  as  He  possibly  could, 
the  face  of  ^Moliere.  He  made  the  same  deep-set  eyes,  lively. 
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inquisitive,  and  observant,  the  same  queer  eyebrows,  the  same  thick 
but  delighted  and  mobile  lips,  the  same  wide  nostrils,  made  wide 
to  sniff  up  thoughts  of  all  kinds.  But  He  worked  so  fast  that  He 
made  a  mistake  in  the  nose,  and  turned  the  point  up  with  a  flip  of 
His  finger  without  noticing  what  He  was  doing.  For  the  moment 
He  could  hit  on  no  other  name  for  the  man  He  had  made  than  the 
name  of  Moliere,  which  was  Poquelin.  He  changed  the  ‘  P  ’  into  a 
•C,’  and  said  to  Himself  that  w’ould  do.  And  this  is  how  Coquelin 
came,  into  the  world.” 

He  left  it  after  the  happy  life  of  the  man  who  has  realised  his 
life’s  dream,  and  who  has  died  possessed  of  his  full  powers.  Whether 
or  not,  as  de  Banville  wrote,  Coquelin  was  made  after  the  model 
of  Moliere,  his  death  was  very  like  Moliere ’s  and  Hem*y  Irving’s. 
If  he  did  not  die  actually  upon  the  stage,  he  died  at  work  upon  a 
part,  and  his  death  leaves  a  gap  in  the  French  theatre  which  it  will 
take  many,  many  years  to  fill.  Coquelin ’s  chief  quality  as  an  actor 
was  life,  as  his  chief  quality  as  a  man  was  kindness.  His  voice, 
that  wonderful  metallic  voice  on  which  he  played  the  whole  gamut 
of  emotion  with  extraordinary  skill,  filled  the  whole  theatre  as  his 
acting  occupied  the  whole  stage.  There  never  was,  and  possibly 
there  never  will  be,  any  actor  who  could  speak  verse  as  Coquelin 
spoke  it.  He  never  spoke  verse  as  though  it  were  prose,  and  he 
and  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  were  perhaps  alone  upon  the  stage  of 
their  day  to  succeed  in  making  verse,  as  they  could  speak  it,  sound 
like  the  natural  language  of  the  characters  they  represented.  It  is 
hard,  when  thinking  of  Coquelin,  to  say  which  one  loved  most :  the 
man’s  art  or  his  heart.  He  himself  had  gone  through  life  from  one 
success  to  another.  Chantecler  was  his  only  failure,  and  that  because 
death  inten-ened.  The  play  might  or  might  not  be  a  masterpiece. 
Nobody  who  had  ever  heard  Coquelin  recite  bits  of  his  part  could 
doubt  that  he  would  have  a  triumph  in  it  personally.  And  yet  this 
man,  who  as  an  artist  and  a  man  of  business  had  won  artistic  laurels 
and  a  large  fortune,  had,  and  had  always  had,  the  profoundest  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  unfortunate.  It  was  not  merely  the  natural  kindness 
of  a  man  who  out  of  his  superfluity  is  willing  to  give  to  those  who 
have  less  than  himself.  Coquelin  really  believed  in  the  ill-luck  of 
others.  He  really  believed  that  success  did  not  always  follow  effort 
and  worth,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  give  an  unsuccessful  man  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  chief  charm  of  his  home  at  Pont  aux 
Dames  was  the  absolute  equality  which  reigned  there.  And  when 
death  gained  on  him,  when  he  felt  as  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  felt,  that 
the  last  moments  were  at  hand, 

“Elle  vient.  Je  me  sens  deja  botte  de  marbre, 

.  .  .  Gante  de  plomb !  ” 

Coquelin  knew  that  he  had  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  help  his 
fellow-men  and  to  brighten  the  world,  and  it  was  surely  that  belief 
whichj  when  his  valet  Gillett  found  him  dead,  face  downwards  on 
the  floor,  had  placed  a  happy  smile  upon  his  lips. 

John  N.  Baphael. 


SHAMEFUL  BEHAVIOUR! 

'  A  STORY. 

Bv  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes. 

The  fact  that  it  was  Mrs.  Rigby’s  Silver  Wedding  Day,  and  that 
she  was  now  awaiting  her  only  brother  who  was  to  be  the  fourth 
at  the  dinner  she  and  her  husband,  the  respected  Town  Clerk  of 
Market  Balling,  were  giving  in  honour  of  the  event,  appeared  to 
her  no  reason  why  she  should  sit  in  her  parlour  with  hands  idle  in 
her  lap.  There  was  a  large  work-basket  on  a  table  close  to  her 
elbow,  and  with  quick,  capable  fingers  she  was  engaged  in  mending 
a  pillow-case. 

It  was  late  June,  and  Mrs.  Rigby  sat  by  the  widely  open  French 
windows  which  gave  access  to  her  garden — one  of  those  fragrant 
walled  gardens  which  still  embellish  the  rear  of  the  High  Street  in 
every  typically  English  market  town.  Now  and  again  the  work 
would  drop  between  her  hands,  and  lie  unheeded  on  her  knee,  while 
she  looked  out,  focussing  her  dark,  bright  eyes  on  the  distant  figure 
of  a  w’oman  who  sat  in  a  summer-house  situated  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  garden;  and  as  Mrs.  Rigby  gazed  thoughtfully  at  this,  her 
other  wedding  guest,  her  whole  face  would  soften — so  might  a  mother 
look  at  a  daughter  wdiom  instinct  prompted  her  to  love,  and  reason 
to  condemn  as  foolish. 

And  yet  the  sitting  figure  w’as  that  of  a  contemporary'  of  Mrs. 
Rigby,  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  certain  Matilda  Wellow,  who 
had  been  her  bridesmaid  twenty-five  years  ago  to-day,  and  who  was 
now,  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  term,  the  most  substantial 
spinster  of  Market  Balling. 

The  sound  of  the  door  behind  her  quietly  opening  and  shutting 
made  Mrs.  Rigby  turn  round,  and  a  moment  later  she  was  looking 
up  at  a  tall,  straight,  still  young-looking  man,  who,  clad  in  evening 
dress,  stood  smiling  down  at  her.  He  was  David  Banfield,  her 
half-brother. 

"Why,  you’ve  put  on  all  your  war-paint  I  ”  she  exclaimed  in  half- 
pretended  dismay.  “Didn’t  you  know  that  there  was  only  Matilda 
Wellow  coming?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  thought  anything  about  it,”  he  answered, 
more  gaily  than  his  sister  was  now  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him  speak. 
“I  dressed  out  of  compliment  to  you,  Kate,  and  because — well,  I’ve 
got  into  the  way  of  it  lately.  But  pray  don’t  let  Matt  think  that 
he  must  needs  follow  my  example !  ” 

Then  he  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Rigby,  and  gazed  out  with  quick,  sensi¬ 
tive  appreciation  at  the  old  walled  garden.  “You’re  a  wonderful 
gardener,  Kate,”  he  said  suddenly. 
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“There’s  a  lot  of  nonsense  talked  now  about  gardening,”  she  said 
drily.  “With  the  grand  ladies  you  see  such  a  lot  of,  Dave,  it’s  just 
a  passing  fad.” 

Her  brother  made  no  answer ;  he  looked  down  at  her  with  uncritical 
and  yet  dissatisfied  eyes.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  and  even 
now  only  forty-six,  and  yet  she  managed  to  convey  an  impression  of 
age.  This  was  partly  owing  to  her  unsuitable  dress,  for  Mrs.  Rigby 
was  wearing  a  dark  blue  silk  gowm,  chosen,  not  only  to  grace  her 
silver  wedding-day,  but  also  with  a  view  to  being  her  best  dress 
during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter. 

Kate  Rigby  loved  her  half-brother,  David  Banfield,  as  only  a 
childless  woman  can  love  the  creature  to  whom  she  has  stood  for 
long  years  in  the  place  of  mother.  David  was  twelve  years  younger 
than  herself,  and,  with  one  exception,  he  had  never  caused  her  a 
moment’s  real  unhappiness  or  unease.  The  exception,  however,  had 
been  paramount,  for  wdth  him  had  been  connected  Mrs.  Rigby’s  only- 
taste  of  sharp  pain  and  sorrow-,  and,  worse  still,  to  such  a  woman 
as  herself,  of  disgrace. 

The  young  man’s  marriage  to  an  Irish  singer,  w-hich  had  taken 
place  without  his  sister’s  knowledge,  had  proved  disastrous. 
Rosaleen  Tara — to  give  her  the  stage  name  by  which  her  charming 
rendering  of  the  old  national  ballads  had  made  her  widely  known — 
bad  never  liked,  or  been  suited  to,  life  as  led  at  Market  Dalling; 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  After  a 
few  years’  unsatisfactory  married  life,  and  the  birth  of  one  child,  a 
girl,  Mrs.  David  Banfield  had  returned,  with  her  husband’s  grudging 
consent,  to  the  musical  stage.  Then,  on  the  very  day  Banfield  had 
been  expecting  his  wife  home  for  a  short  holiday,  there  had  come 
from  her  a  letter  telling  him  shortly,  bluntly,  cruelly,  that  she  had 
been  unfaithful  to  her  marriage  vow,  and  that  she  hoped  he  would 
forget  her. 

Had  he  forgotten  her?  No.  It  had  only  been  owing  to  his  sister’s 
urgency,  and  to  IMatthew  Rigby’s  more  measured  advice,  that 
Banfield  had  at  last  consented  to  take  the  step  of  divorcing  his  wife. 
This  step  Mrs.  Rigby  had  not  only  never  regretted,  but — and  in  this 
she  was  more  fortunate  than  her  husband — no  doubt  had  ever  crossed 
her  mind  of  its  having  been  the  wisest  thing  for  her  brother’s  happi¬ 
ness  and  peace.  But  Matthew  Rigby,  cautious  member  of  a  cautious 
profession,  had  learned  very  early  in  his  married  life  the  futility  of 
disagreeing  with  the  wife  with  whom  Providence  had  blessed  him. 

Now  Banfield  lived  in  solitary  state  with  his  little  girl,  his  house¬ 
hold  managed  by  the  child’s  nurse,  an  old  Irishwoman,  who,  if 
devoted  to  the  child,  was  incapable  of  managing  such  a  decorous 
household  as  should  have  been  that  of  the  Brew-  House. 

Any  day,  any  hour,  Mrs.  Rigby  would  have  bartered  her  personal 
happineSs  for  that  of  her  half-brother,  and  yet  the  two  seldom  met 
—and  they  met  almost  daily — without  the  saying  on  her  part  of 
something  likely  either  to  wound  or  to  annoy  him. 
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“  I  suppose  Rosy  is  well  ?  I  thought  you  meant  sending  the  child 
in  to  see  me  to-day  ?  ” 

“Didn’t  she  come?  ’’  A  look  of  worry  and  anger  crossed  Banfield’s 
dark,  mobile  face.  “I  can’t  think  what  prevented  it,  unless — well, 
there’s  been  rather  an  upset  at  the  Brew  House,  and  perhaps  Mary 
Scanlan  didn’t  like  to  go  out.’’ 

“I  heard  there  had  been  an  upset,’’  observed  his  sister  drily,  “for 
baker  told  cook.  He  said  your  housekeeper  turned  the  younger 
maid,  old  Hornby’s  daughter,  out  of  the  house  last  night,  and  that  | 
the  girl  could  be  heard  crying  all  down  the  street.’’  I 

Mrs.  Rigby  let  her  work  fall  unheeded  on  the  floor;  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  her  action  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together. 

“David !  How  long  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on?  ’’  she  asked,  in 
a  low,  tense  voice.  “It’s  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  aird  it  can’t 
be  good  for  your  child.’’  | 

“But  what  would  you  have  me  do?’’  he  had  hoped  that  to-day  i 
— kis  sister’s  silver  wedding  day — his  domestic  trials  would  be  | 
forgotten,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  mentioned.  “I  can’t  dismiss  Mary 
Scairlan  now — she  must  stay  on  till  Rosy  goes  to  school.  That  won't 
be  for  very  long,  for,  as  you  know,  I  promised  ’’ — he  averted  his  face 
as  he  spoke — “  to  send  the  child  to  a  conveirt  school  as  soon  as  she 
was  twelve  years  old.” 

The  idea  that  her  brother,  the  wealthy,  highly-thought-of  brewer 
of  Market  Bailing,  should  confess  himself  worsted  by  the  old 
and  ill-tempei-ed  Irishwoman  who,  together  with  little  Rosy,  had 
been  his  wife’s — his  unfaithful  wife’s — only  legacy  to  him,  was 
horrible  to  his  sister.  Even  now,  when  bitter,  disconnected  thoughts 
crowded  one  on  another,  Mrs.  Rigby,  half-unconsciously,  evoked  in 
her  mind  the  strong  personality  of  the  one  human  being  who  ever 
really  “stood  up”  to  her.  She  had  had  the  notion,  so  curiously 
common  in  England,  that  your  Irishwoman  is  invariably  slatternly, 
untruthful,  and  good-natured;  but  in  Mary  Scanlan  she  had  found 
a  human  being  as  scrupulously  neat,  truthful,  and  high-minded  as 
herself,  while  at  the  same  time  far  more  ill-tempered,  and  equally 
determined  to  have  her  own  way. 

While  Mrs.  Rigby  was  allowing  a  flood  of  very  bitter  thoughts  to 
surge  up  round  her,  David  Banfield  was  watching  her  face,  and 
awaiting  her  next  words  with  some  anxiety. 

But  when  Kate  Rigby  at  last  spoke,  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  immediate  question  under  discussion. 

“I  suppose,”  she  said  slowly,  “that  you  have  never  thought, 
Dave,  that  there  might  be  a  simple  way  out  of  your  difficulties?” 

“You  mean  that  I  might  many  again?  Well,  Kate,  yes — I  have 
thought  of  it.  I  suppose  there’s  no  man,  situated  as  I  have  been 
these  last  four  years,  but  thinks  of  a  second  marriage  as  a  way  out, 
but — but,  apart  from  other  considerations,  I  don’t  feel  as  if  I  could 
bring  myself  to  do  it.” 

“And  why  not,  pray?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Rigby  in  a  low  voice. 
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“Well,  it’s  difficult  to  explain  the  way  I  look  at  it.  Of  course, 
no  one  can  answer  for  another,  and  yet,  Kate,  if  anything  happened 
to  Matt,  I  don’t  see  you  marrying  again - ?” 

David  Banfield  was  aware  that  he  had  not  chosen  a  very  happy 
simile  with  which  to  point  his  meaning,  and  perhaps,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  he  hoped  that  what  he  had  said  would  put  an  end  to  a 
painful  discussion.  But  any  such  hope  w’as  destined  to  be  grievously 
disappointed,  for  his  sister,  with  suddenly  heightened  colour,  turned 
on  him  very  sharply. 

“Don’t  talk  nonsense!  ”  she  exclaimed.  “I’m  an  old  woman,  and 
you're  a  young  man!”  and  she  set  back  her  vigorous,  powerful 
shoulders.  “You  know  very  well  that  if  INIatthew  had  dared  to 

treat  me  as  you  were  treated  by  Rosal - ”  something  in  her 

brother’s  face  caused  his  wife’s  name  to  die  away  on  her  lips — “I 
should  have  felt  myself  free  to  do  exactly  what  suited  me  best ! 
Surely,  when  you  go  out  among  your  grand  county  friends,  you  must 
meet  nice  young  ladies  who  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  become 
Mrs.  David  Banfield,  and  to  step  into  such  a  home  as  the  Brew 
House  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Rigby  looked  eagerly,  furtivelj^  at  her  brother.  The  way 
in  which  he  had  been  welcomed,  to  a  certain  extent  absorbed,  in 
the  rather  dull  county  society  round  Market  Bailing,  had  been,  to 
his  sister,  a  source  of  mingled  pride  and  jealousy,  the  more  so  that 
it  had  begun  in  the  days  of  his  pretty  wufe,  whose  modest  profes¬ 
sional  fame  had  preceded  her,  and  made  her  a  welcome  addition  to 
county  gatherings  and  dinner  parties.  Then  had  come  the  great 
break  of  the  war,  and  in  South  Africa  Banfield  had  been  naturally 
thrown  with  the  landow’iiers  of  his  own  part  of  the  world. 

So  it  was  that  during  the  first  few  months  which  had  followed  on 
his  return  home,  Mrs.  Rigby  had  fully  expected  her  brother  to  make 
another,  maybe  as  disastrous,  a  matrimonial  experiment  as  before, 
and  in  a  class  which  was  as  little  his  own  as  that  of  his  Irish  wife 
had  been. 

But  time  had  gone  op,  and  David  Banfield  had  shown  no  dis¬ 
position  to  make  a  second  marriage,  either  in  the  county  set,  or  in 
the  little  town  world  of  ^larket  Balling,  where  the  Rigbys  them¬ 
selves  lived  and  had  their  important  being. 

“Kate — you  don’t  understand,”  he  said  at  last,  and,  even  as  he 
uttered  the  words,  they  seemed  to  him  painfully  inadequate.  “In 
fact,  you  never  did  understand  ” — there  came  a  sudden  touch  of 
passion  into  his  voice,  and  he  got  up  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room — “how  I  felt — how  for  the  matter  of  that  I  still  feel — 
about  Rosaleen.  But  for  the  war — but  for  the  getting  clear 
away — I  don’t  know  what  I  should  have  done !  Once,  when  I  was 
out  there,  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  station,  I  saw  an  old  bill  with 
her  name  on  it,  put  up,  of  course,  before  I  met  her,  when  she  was 
touring  in  South  Africa.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing — if  we  had 
been  back  in  the  days  when  a  soldier  could  get  killed  so  much  more 
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easily  than  he  can  now,  you  would  never  have  seen  me  again.  For 
days  and  days  I  couldn’t  get  her  out  of  my  mind — she’s  never  out 
of  my  mind  now - ” 

Mrs.  Eigby  was  frightened,  almost  awed,  not  so  much  by  the 
violence  of  his  feeling,  as  by  the  outspoken  expression  of  that  feeling. 

She  got  up  and  walked  quickly  to  him.  “Perhaps  I  understand 
more  than  you  think,”  she  said  in  a  moved  voice,  “but  now,  David, 
you  must  turn  your  back  on  all  that.  For  good  or  evil,  it’s  over  and 
done  with,  and  your  duty  is  to  your  child.  I  won’t  say  a  word 
against  Mary  Scanlan — I  know  she’s  been  a  faithful  servant  to  you 
— but  wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  Rosy  if  you  had  someone  who  could 
look  after  the  house,  as  well  as  after  her?  Even  you  admit  that 
you  cannot  go  on  at  the  Brew  House  as  you’ve  been  doing  lately.  I 
know  5'ou  can’t  feel  to  anyone  else  as  you  felt  to — to  Rosaleen,  but 
surely  it  would  be  best  for  the  child,  to  say  nothing  of  yourself,  to 
have  some  kind,  nice  woman  about  the  place,  instead  of  one  who’s 
only  a  servant  after  all.” 

“Of  course,  it  would  be  better,”  he  said  sombrely.  “Don’t  you 
think  I  know  that?  But  where  am  I  to  find  the  ‘  nice,  kind 
woman  ’?  As  for  the  girls  I  meet,  it’s  out  of  the  question.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  unconsciously  glanced  round  the  room  in  which 
he  and  his  sister  were  standing.  Mrs.  Eigby  had  not  inherited  the 
good  taste  which  had  distinguished  her  Banfield  forefathers :  the 
Brew  House  was  full  of  fine  old  furniture,  furniture  which  some 
of  the  young  brewer’s  “  grand  ”  friends  envied  him;  but  that  which 
the  Eigbys  had  gradually  accumulated  had  the  mean  and  yet  rather 
pretentious  commonness  which  belonged  to  the  period  in  which  they 
had  mamed. 

“There’s  one  whom  you’ve  never  thought  of,  but  who  often  thinks 
of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Eigby,  her  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper. 

I3anfield  looked  at  his  sister  attentively.  His  fastidious  mind 
passed  in  review  the  various  young  women  who  composed  the  little 
society  of  Market  Dalling.  He  regarded  them  all  with  indifference, 
rising  in  some  cases  to  positive  dislike,  and  since  his  matrimonial 
misfortunes  he  had,  as  far  as  was  possible,  avoided  every  kind  of 
social  gathering  held  in  his  native  place. 

“I  don’t  know  whom  you  mean,”  he  said  at  last  with  some  dis¬ 
comfiture.  “In  the  old  days  you  were  always  apt  to  fancy  that  the 
girls  were  after  me,  and  I  can’t  say  that  you  ever  gave  them  much 
encouragement,” — he  ended  with  a  rather  clumsy  attempt  at  play¬ 
fulness. 

“The  person  I  have  in  my  mind,”  persisted  Mrs.  Rigby,  “isn’t 
exactly  a  girl;  she’s  just  what  we  were  talking  about — a  nice,  kind 
woman — and  you  never  seem  to  mind  meeting  her.” 

“Do  you  mean — can  you  possibly  mean - ?” 

“ — Matilda  Wellow?  Yes,  of  course  I  do!  It’s  astonishing  to 
me,  it’s  even  surprising  to  Matthew,  that  you’ve  never  noticed  how 
much  she  likes  you.  Why,  she’s  the  only  person  in  Market  Dalling 
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who  ever  takes  any  trouble  about  little  Rosy,  or  who  ever  gives  the 
child  anything;  Rosy  always  calls  her  Auntie  Tiddy.” 

“Matilda  Wellow?”  he  repeated,  honestly  bewildered.  “Why, 
of  course  I  like  her,  and  think  well  of  her — but  I’ve  never  thought 
of  her — and  I  don’t  believe  she’s  ever  thought  of  me,  Kate — in  that 
way !  ” 

“Don’t  you?’’  she  said  drily.  “There’s  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  won’t  see.’’  Then,  prompted  by  a  shrewd  instinct,  she  remained 
quite  silent,  and  withdrew  her  anxious  gaze  from  her  brother’s 
face. 

Only  to-day  Banfield  had  received  a  letter  from  South  Africa  which 
had  sorely  tempted  him  to  throw  up  everything  and  make  a  home 
in  the  country  which,  perhaps  unfortunately  for  himself,  held  none 
of  the  glamour  of  the  unknown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  letter 
was  now  in  his  pocket,  and  he  felt  guiltily  aware  of  the  angry  pain 
with  which  his  sister  would  regard  the  offer,  especially  if  she 
guessed  how  tempting  was  its  effect  on  his  imagination. 

But  during  their  strange  conversation  he  had  realised,  as  he  had 
never  done  before,  that  there  were  only  two  ways  open  to  him — 
either  to  go  away  and  make  a  new  life,  or  to  attempt  some  such 
solution  of  his  troubles  as  that  which  his  sister  had  just  proposed  to 
him. 

So  it  was  that  during  those  moments  of  tense  silence  Matilda 
Wellow  assumed  in  David  Banfield ’s  mind  the  importance  of  an 
only  alternative.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  the  young  man  was  so 
familiar  with  her  personality,  while  always  regarding  her  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  his  sister,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  come  to  a  sudden 
decision.  To  another  important  fact — never  forgotten  for  a  moment 
by  Mrs.  Rigby — namely,  that  Miss  Wellow  was  the  wealthiest  spinster 
in  Market  Bailing,  Banfield  gave  no  thought,  and  it  certainly  played 
no  part  in  his  hurried,  anxious  self-communing. 

“  I  confess,”  he  said  at  last,  “  that  this  is  a  new  idea  to  me — but 
that’s  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a  bad  idea.  And  if  you  really 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  Rosy,  and  that  Miss  Wellow 
would  not — ”  he  hesitated  awkwardly,  “think  it  strange  of  me,  1 
will  do  as  you  advise,  Kate.  But  you  must  let  me  take  my  own 
time.  Perhaps  when  she’s  heard  what  I’ve  got  to  say,  she  won’t 
feel  about  it  as  you  believe  she’s  likely  to  do.  I  cannot  pretend 
that  I — well,  that  I — ”  his  lips  refused  to  form  the  word — to  him  the 
infinitely  sacred  word — of  love. 

Mrs.  Rigby  was  bewildered,  awed,  into  deep  joy.  No  piece  of 
good  fortune  which  could  have  befallen  herself  would  have  given  her 
so  acute  a  feeling — it  almost  amounted  to  pain — of  passionate  relief, 
and  David  Banfield,  dimly  gathering  that  it  was  so,  felt  exceedingly 
moved.  Surely  it  was  worth  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  self- 
sacrifice  to  have  brought  such  a  look  to  his  sister’s  face  ?  They  both 
moved  more  closely  to  one  another,  and  she,  so  chary  of  caress, 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
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“I’m  quite  sure,”  she  spoke  with  a  catch  in  her  voice,  “quite, 
quite  sure  that  you  will  never  regret  it !  After  all,  life  does  get 
smoothed  out,  doesn’t  it?  I’ll  tell  you  something  about  myself 
that  I’ve  never  told  anybody.  Before  Matthew  came  along  there 
was  someone  else  I  loved — loved,  maybe,  just  as  dearly  as  you  loved 
Piosaleen.” 

“I  know,”  said  her  brother,  wincing  at  the  sound  of  his  late  wife’s 
name,  “you  mean  Nat  Bower?” 

“Why,  how  did  you  ever  guess  that?”  she  asked,  surprised. 

“Oh !  he  used  to  take  me  walks  when  I  was  a  kid,  and  he  always 
talked  about  you.” 

Had  Mrs.  Kigby  left  the  matter  there,  she  would  have  been  a  wiser 
woman,  but  something  prompted  her  to  draw  a  moral. 

“And  don’t  you  think  I’m  glad  now?  ”  she  cried.  “Think  of  what 
that  poor  fellow  has  become,  and  what  Matthew  is  now !  ” 

But  this  was  too  much  for  David  Banfield.  “I  don’t  think  that’s 
fair!  ”  he  exclaimed.  “What  you  ought  to  say  is — ‘  Think  of  what 
that  poor  fellow  might  have  become  if  he  had  married  me !  ’  I  don’t 
believe  any  man  could  have  helped  going  straight  with  you,  Kate. 

If  I’d  been  more  like  you - ” 

Then  to  the  young  man’s  relief,  his  brother-in-law,  Matthew  Rigby, 
came  into  the  room,  with  a  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  a  joke  on  his 
tongue. 

Mrs.  Rigby  went  out  into  the  garden.  “Matilda!”  she  cried. 
“Tiddy,  dear,  come  in!  Matt  is  here.  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  a 
minute.” 

But  as  the  two  women  met,  and  together  walked  down  the  path, 
the  hostess  gave  her  guest  no  hint  of  the  good  fortune  which  lay 
in  wait  for  her — indeed,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  her 
moment  of  softening,  she  was  sharply,  almost  cruelly,  intolerant  of 
Miss  Wellow’s  sentimental  references  to  that  ceremony  of  which 
they  were  about  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

And  now  the  Silver  Wedding  festivity  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
dinner,  in  its  old-fashioned  way,  had  been  really  excellent,  for  Kate 
Rigby  was  a  notable  housewife ;  but  not  even  that  fact,  nor  the 
equally  excellent  champagne — for  Matthew  Rigby  was  too  shrewd 
a  man  to  drink  bad  wine — had  had  the  c  ffect  of  brightening  the  little 
party,  and  a  certain  constraint  now  sat  on  the  four  people  who  were 
linked  so  closely  together. 

The  host,  a  man  of  equable  temperament,  felt  faintly  uncomfort¬ 
able ;  as  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  he  told  himself  that 
something  was  wrong.  His  brother-in-law  was  certainly  oddly 
unlike  himself,  yet  surely  David  Banfield  was  too  sensible,  and  by 
this  time  too  well  accustomed  to  his  sister’s  ways,  to  have  taken 
offence  at  anything  she  might  have  said  concerning  the  well-wom 
subject  of  Brew  House  domestic  difficulties.  Mrs.  Rigby  was  also 
unnaturally  silent,  and  during  the  long  course  of  the  meal  she 
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uttered  none  of  the  shai-p,  pungent  sayings  with  which  she  generally 
enlivened  each  one  of  her  husband’s  repasts,  and  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  never  to  him  lost  their  savour.  Last,  but  not  least. 
Miss  Wellow',  whose  flowered  muslin  gown  was  as  much  too  youthful 
as  that  of  her  hostess  was  too  old,  seemed  more  sentimental  and 
more  foolish  than  usual. 

Mr.  Rigby  told  himself  with  much  satisfaction  that  his  Kato  had 
certainly  worn  better  than  Tiddy  Wellow.  And  yet — ?  Yet,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  Tiddy  had  been  such  a  pretty  girl !  Soft  and  round, 
with  dewy  brown  eyes  and  pink  dimpled  cheeks.  She  still  had  the 
appealing,  inconsequent  manner  which,  so  charming  in  a  girl,  is 
apt  to  be  absurd  in  a  woman — and  then  she  had  grown  stout !  Mr. 
Rigby  liked  a  woman  to  have  a  neat,  trim  figure — his  Kate  had  kept 
hers — but  Tiddy?  Alas!  Tiddy  had  not  been  so  fortunate.  So  it 
was  that  ^Ir.  Rigby  paid  poor  Miss  Wellow  but  little  attention,  regard¬ 
ing  her  with  a  curious  mixture  of  affectionate  contempt  and  respect, 
the  former  due  to  his  knowledge  of  her  character,  and  the  latter  to 
that  of  her  very  considerable  fortune. 

Even  to  such  a  man  as  Matthew  Rigby,  that  is,  to  a  man  whose 
profession  Implies  the  constant  hearing  of  family  secrets,  and  the 
coming  acro'ss  of  strange,  almost  inconceivable  human  occurrences, 
the  melancholy  domestic  story  of  David  Banfield  remained  painfully 
vivid.  On  him  had  fallen  all  the  arrangements  wdiich  had  finally 
resulted  in  the  divorce,  and,  unlike  his  wife,  he  had  sometimes 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  what  he  and  she  had  brought  about,  for 
Banfield,  left  to  himself,  would  never  have  severed  the  legal  tie 
between  himself  and  the  mother  of  his  child.  Even  now,  during  the 
course  of  his  Silver  Wedding  dinner,  Matthew  Rigby  wondered 
uneasily  whether  his  wife's  constrained  silence,  and  his  brother-in- 
law’s  odd,  abstracted  manner,  meant  that  any  tidings  had  been 
received  of  the  woman  who  had  now  so  completely  passed  out  of 
their  lives.  But  Mr.  Rigby  was  compelled  to  bide  his  time.  He  knew 
that  whatever  explanation  there  was  would  be  given  to  him  once 
he  and  Kate  were  alone  together. 

Sure  enough,  when  the  two  men  joined  the  ladies  in  the  now  twilit 
sitting-room,  the  hostess  lost  no  time  in  unceremoniously  turning  her 
brother  and  Miss  Wellow  out  into  the  garden.  And  then,  at  once, 
Matthew  Rigby  realised  that  something  of  real  importance  and 
moment  had  indeed  occurred.  For  the  fii*st  time  since  the  great  day 
when  her  brother’s  divorce  had  become  an  absolute  fact,  Mrs.  Rigby 
seemed  inclined  to  be  soft  and  tender  in  her  manner  to  the  man  who, 
she  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit,  had  been  to  her  the  most 
admirable  of  husbands. 

There  are  certain  human  beings,  men  perhaps  more  than  women, 
who  use  those  thej'  love  as  we  are  told  princes  of  old  used  their 
whipping  boys,  and  among  these  human  beings  Mrs.  Rigby  could 
certainly  have  claimed  a  high  place.  Matthew  Rigby  was,  therefore, 
the  more  surprised,  even,  perhaps,  a  little  relieved,  w'hen  he  noted 
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the  unwonted  tenderness  with  which  she  slipped  her  arm  through 
his:  it  couldn’t  be  anything  so  very  bad  after  all  I 

“I  don’t  suppose  I  need  tell  you,  Matt,  what  has  happened — or 
what  is  just  going  to  happen — to  our  David  and  Tiddy  M’ellow?” 
and  she  nodded  her  head  significantly  towards  the  two  figures  which 
were  now  disappearing  into  the  rustic  arbour  which,  erected  by  Mib. 
Rigby’s  father-in-law  some  thirty  years  ago,  had  always  vexed  her 
thrifty  soul  as  an  extravagant  and  useless  addition  to  her  garden; 
just  now,  however,  she  would  have  admitted  that  even  arbours  have 
their  uses. 

“  Phew  I - ”  exclaimed  Matthew  Rigby,  and  had  it  not  been  for 

the  presence  of  his  wife,  he  would  certainly  have  sworn  some 
decorous  form  of  oath  to  express  his  extreme  surprise.  His  pause 
prolonged  itself,  and  then,  with  a  certain  effort,  he  exclaimed; 
"You’re  an  even  cleverer  woman  than  I  took  you  for,  Kate,  and 
that’s  saying  a  good  deal!  ” 

Mrs.  Rigby  turned  and  looked  at  him  steadily.  Their  heads  were 
almost  on  a  level,  but  even  she  could  guess  nothing  from  his  expres¬ 
sion.  It  was  his  tone  rather,  that  jarred  on  her  very  true  content¬ 
ment.  “Surely  you  think  it’s  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
him?”  she  asked,  a  note  of  wistful  anxiety  in  her  voice.  “Why, 
you  and  I  have  talked  it  over  dozens  of  times !  ” 

"I’ve  heard  you  say  that  you  thought  Matilda  Wellow’  was  the 
very  woman  for  him,  time  and  again,  but — but  I  don’t  think,  Kate, 
you  ever  heard  me  say  so.  Still,  I  daresay  it’s  all  right;  you 
generally  know  best,” — and  the  husband  spoke  with  less  irony  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Twenty-five  years  of  married  life  had 
taught  him  that,  on  the  w'hole,  his  wife  generally  did  know'  best. 

"And  surely  you  think  so,  too?”  and  she  pressed  more  closely  to 
him,  "surely.  Matt,  you  don’t  doubt  that  Matilda  Wellow  will  make 
him  a  good  wife,  and  be  kind  to  the  child?  ” 

“Of  course,  I’ve  no  doubt  about  that,”  he  answ’ered  reassuringly. 
“But  still,  she’s  not  exactly  the  woman  I’d  have  chosen  for  myself, 
and,  after  all,  David  was  very  fond  of  that  queer,  cold  little  hussy.” 

Mrs.  Rigby  was  given  no  time  for  a  reply,  for  her  brother  and  Miss 
Wellow  were  coming  slowly  towards  the  house.  She  turned  up  the 
gas  with  a  quick  movement,  and  when  they  approached  the  window 
a  glance  at  her  future  sister-in-law’s  face  was  enough.  She  saw  that 
David  had  spoken,  but  she  also  saw  that  he  had  had  the  power— 
and  unconsciously  her  respect  for  her  brother  grew’ — to  stifle  in  his 
companion  the  mingled  emotions  his  offer  of  man-iage  had  called 
forth. 

Not  till  the  long  dull  evening  was  over,  not  till  Banfield  and  Miss 
Wellow  were  actually  bidding  the  Rigbys  good-night,  did  the  young 
man  say  the  word  which  let  loose  Matilda’s  incoherent  w'ords  of 
pathetic  joy,  of  rather  absurd  amazement,  at  the  good  fortune  w’hich 
had  befallen  her. 
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Mrs.  Bigby  bustled  out  the  two  men  into  the  hall.  “Matilda! 
Don’t  be  silly !  ’’  she  commanded. 

But  her  words  had  no  effect.  “It’s  just  a  dream — ’’  gasped  Miss 
Wellow,  “Just  a  dream  come  true!  I  never  thought,  Kate,  to  be 

so  happy — and  dear  little  Rosy,  too - ’’ 

The  other  woman  checked  her  harshly.  “  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Tiddy  !  ” 
she  said  in  a  low,  stem  voice;  “if  my  brother  were  a  different  kind 
of  man  he’d  make  you  remember  this  to  your  dying  day.  You’re 
lowering  yourself — and  you’re  not  raising  him.  Don’t  go  behaving 
like  a  pullet  that’s  just  laid  her  first  egg  !  ’’  Then,  seeing  the  other’s 
face  redden  into  a  painful  blush,  “There,  there,  I  shouldn’t  have 
said  that,  I  know.  But  I  can’t  bear  to  see  a  woman  cheapen  herself 
to  a  man  !  ” 

Banfield  and  his  new  betrothed  walked  arm  in  arm  through  the 
now  sleeping  town  to  the  garden  gate  of  the  old  Georgian  house 
where  Miss  Wellow  had  now  lived  for  some  five  years  in  solitary 
spinster  state,  and  where  her  forefathers  had  led  lives  of  agreeable, 
if  monotonous,  respectability  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

When  they  reached  the  gate,  each  hesitated  a  moment.  Miss 
Wellow  longed  to  ask  him  in,  but,  like  most  maiden  ladies  possessed 
of  means,  she  had  a  tyrant,  a  Cerberus  in  the  shape  of  a  faithful 
servant  who  would  now  be  sitting  up  waiting  sulkily  for  her 
mistress’s  return.  Banfield  was  awkwardly  debating  with  himself 
whether  Matilda  expected  him  to  kiss  her ;  on  the  whole  he  thought 
—he  hoped — not. 

But  he  was  spared  the  onus  of  decision  concerning  this  delicate 
point;  for  suddenly  he  felt  himself  drawn  on  one  side,  and  there, 
in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  wall,  his  companion  threw  her  arms  about 
him,  murmuring,  with  a  catch  in  her  voice,  “I  know  you  don’t 
love  me  yet,  but — but — David,  I’ll  make  you  love  me,”  and  the  face 
turned  up  to  his  in  the  half  darkness  was  full  of  eager  yearning. 
Feeling  a  traitor — to  himself,  to  Rosaleen,  above  all,  to  the  poor 
soul  now  leaning  on  his  breast — Banfield  bent  and  kissed  her;  then 
he  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving  her  to  make  her  way  as  best  she 
could  up  the  trim  path  leading  to  her  front  door. 

Hardly  aware  of  what  he  was^  doing,  he  walked  away  quickly, 
taking  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  quiet  lane  of  houses 
which  would  have  led  him  straight  home.  Instead  he  struck  out, 
instinctively,  towards  the  flat  open  country,  for  he  had  a  fierce, 
unreasoning  desire  to  be  alone — far  away  from  all  humankind.  As 
he  strode  along,  his  eyes  having  become  so  fully  accustomed  to  the 
dim  light  that  he  could  see  every  detail  of  the  white-rutted  road 
gleaming  between  low  hedges,  Banfield’s  feeling  of  bewilderment, 
even  of  horror,  grew  and  grew,  making  him  feel  physically  cold  in 
the  warm,  scented  night. 

For  the  first  time  there  swept  over  him  that  awful  sense  of 
unavailing  repentance  for  the  word  said  which  might  so  well  have 
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been  left  unsaid,  which  most  human  beings  are  fated  to  feel  at 
some  time  of  their  lives. 

Not  even  over  his  divorce  had  he  felt  so  desperate  a  passion  of 
revolt,  for  that  act,  or  so  he  had  believed,  was  forced  on  him  bv 
Rosaleen  herself.  But  to-night  he  realised  that  before  doing  what 
he  had  just  done  he  had  been  free — free  to  remain  free — and  he 
now  saw  with  a  sense  of  impotent  anger  how  deliberately  he  had 
given  himself  into  slavery. 

As  he  strode  along,  eager  to  escape  from  the  material  surround¬ 
ings  of  his  surrender,  Banfield  remembered  each  word  of  his  talk 
with  his  sister,  and  so  remembering,  he  was  amazed  at  hi.s  own 
weak  folly.  What  were  the  trifling  troubles  connected  with  his 
Irish  servant,  IMai’y  Scanlan,  compared  to  those  which  lay  before 
him? — to  the  awful  knowledge  that  he  was  now  the  prisoner— 
henceforth  the  body  and  soul  prisoner — of  iNIatilda  Wellow?  How- 
sluggish  had  been  his  imagination  when  he  had  thought  of  the 
woman,  whose  tears  had  but  just  now  scalded  his  lips,  as  of  a  kind, 
unobtrusive  lady  housekeeper!  He  was  now  aware  that  there  was 
another  iVIatilda  Wellow,  of  whom  till  to-night  he  had  been  ignorant 
and  it  w’as  this  stranger  who  was  demanding  as  a  right,  and  indeed 
had  the  right  to  demand,  that  tenderness  and  devotion  which  he 
knew  himself  incapable  of  bestowing  on  any  woman  except  on  the 
elusive,  cold-natured  woman  who  had  been  his  wife. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened  to  David  Banfield.  The  near 
image  of  Matilda  Wellow  faded,  giving  place  to  the  distant,  and  yet 
in  a  spiritual  and  even  physical  sense  poignantly  present,  personality 
of  Rosaleen. 

As  far  as  was  possible,  Banfield  till  to-night  had  banished  his 
wife’s  image  from  his  emotional  memory.  But  what  he  had  just 
done — that  is,  his  own  lack  of  constancy — had  the  odd  effect  of 
making  him  feel  low'ered  to  the  level  to  which  those  about  him 
regarded  Rosaleen  as  fallen.  He  told  himself  that  now  he  and 
Rosaleen  were  quits — and  deliberately  he  yielded  to  the  cruel  luxury 
of  recollection. 

His  mind  travelled  back  to  the  early  days  of  their  acquaintance, 
to  the  pretence  at  a  “  friendship  ”  which  on  his  side  had  so  soon 
become  overwhelming  passion.  Then  had  come  his  formal  offer  of 
marriage,  and  for  a  long  time  she  had  played  with  him,  spying 
neither  yes  nor  no.  Then  for  a  while  he  had  flung  everything  to 
the  winds  in  order  to  be  with  her — on  any  terms.  He  remembered 
with  a  pang  of  pain  the  trifling  reasons  which  at  last  made  her  quite 
suddenly  consent  to  become  his  wife.  A  quarrel  with  the  manager 
of  the  concert  company  to  which  she  then  belonged,  followed  by  a 
bad  notice  in  the  local  paper  of  the  town  to  which  he,  David 
Banfield,  undeterred  by  more  than  one  half-laughing  refusal,  had 
come  to  make  what  he  intended  should  be  a  final  offer — had  brought 
Rosaleen  to  the  point  of  decision. 

Even  now,  Banfield  never  heard  the  name  of  that  little  Sussex 
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town  without  a  leap  of  the  heart,  for  it  was  there  that  had  taken 
place  their  marriage,  the  quietest  and  least  adorned  of  weddings, 
celebrated  in  a  small,  bare  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  incumbent 
of  w’hich,  a  wise  old  man,  had  spoken  to  Banfield  very  seriously, 

tasking  him  to  give  the  young  Irishwoman  more  time  for  thought, 
and  impressing  upon  him  the  gravity  of  the  promises  which  he,  a 
Protestant,  had  consented  to  make  concerning  their  future  married 
life.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Banfield  had  been  scrupulously 
honourable,  going,  indeed,  out  of  his  way  to  remind  Rosaleen  of 
her  religious  obligations,  and  at  the  time  of  the  divorce,  acting  in 
the  matter  of  their  child’s  future  education  according  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  his  promise.  .  .  . 

With  bent  head  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  white  road,  David  Banfield 
insensibly  slackened  his  steps  while  his  mind  concerned  itself  with 
I  the  five  years  he  and  Rosaleen  had  spent  together  at  Market 
I  Dalling.  They  had  been  years  of  secret  drama,  on  his  part  of 

I  almost  wordless  struggle  for  some  kind  of  response  to  the  passion 
which  her  mysterious  aloofness — to  so  many  men  the  greater  part 
of  a  woman’s  attraction — evoked  and  kept  alive  in  him. 

He  now  remembered  how  during  these  years  there  had  been 
minor  causes  of  disagreement,  trifling  matters — or  so  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  them — to  which  Rosaleen  attached  far  more  importance 
11  than  he  had  done.  The  constant  criticism  and  interference  of  his 
half-sister,  the  dislike  and  jealousy  of  those  town  folk  who  regarded 
I  themselves  as  having  a  right  to  the  close  friendship  and  intimacy 
I  of  David  Banfield ’s  young  wife,  these  were  the  things — forming  such 
I  unimportant  asides  to  the  course  of  that  hidden  struggle — which 
I  Rosaleen  had  brought  forward  when  begging  her  husband,  with 
I  passionate  energy,  to  allow  her  to  go  back  to  her  profession. 

I  But  to-night,  the  grey  fear  with  which  he  now  regarded  his  own 
I  future  life  at  Market  Dalling  brought  to  David  Banfield  a  sudden 
I  understanding  of  what  Rosaleen  had  felt,  caged,  as  he  had  caged 
her,  in  the  little  town  to  which  he  was  now  reluctantly  turning  his 
1  laggard  steps,  and  which  had  been,  till  so  few  years  ago,  the  centre 
I  of  his  universe. 

i  He  told  himself  that  had  he  had  the  courage,  had  he  been  pos- 
I  sessed  of  the  necessary  imagination,  to  make  another  life  for  himself 
I  and  for  her,  none  of  this  need  have  happened. 

I  But  why  torture  himself  uselessly?  He  and  Rosaleen  had  now 
I  drifted  as  far  apart  as  a  man  and  a  woman  can  drift.  What  he  had 
I  done  to-night  was  in  its  way  as  irrevocable  as  what  she  on  her  side 
I  had  done — nay  more,  the  very  fact  that  he  had  Matilda  Wellow  so 
I  completely  at  his  mercy  made  Banfield  feel,  as  a  less  simple-hearted, 
generous-minded  man  would  never  have  felt,  how  impossible  it  was 
for  him  to  draw  back.  .  .  . 

While  returning  to  what  had  now  become  his  place  of  bondage, 
David  Banfield  made  a  determined  effort  to  dam  the  mental  flood- 
I  gates  through  which  had  run  so  strange  a  stream  of  violent  revolt 
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and  emotion,  and  he  was  so  far  rewarded  that  almost  at  once 
something  occurred  which  had  the  effect  of  bracing  him  up,  of 
hardening  him  in  his  determination  to  do  what  he  beheved  to  be 
right. 

As  he  walked  down  the  silent,  shuttered  High  Street  at  the  end 
of  which  stood  the  Brew  House,  he  saw  that  his  hall  light  had  not 
been  extinguished;  and  as  he  opened  the  front  door,  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  spare  form  and  the  gaunt  though  not  ill-visaged 
countenance  of  Mary  Scanlan,  the  elderly  Irishwoman  who  had 
for  so  long  waged  triumphant  battle  with  her  master’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Eigby.  Utterly  different  as  the  two  women  were,  they  yet,  as 
Banfield  sometimes  secretly  told  himself,  not  without  a  certain  sore 
amusement,  had  strong  points  of  resemblance  the  one  with  the 
other. 

Impelled  by  some  obscure  instinct  that  thus  was  he  certain  to 
be  strengthened  in  the  course  of  action  to  which  he  had  just  pledged 
himself,  Banfield  invited  the  woman  into  the  dining-room,  which 
had  been,  since  his  wife’s  departure,  used  by  him  as  living  and 
eating-room  in  one.  Very  deliberately  he  lit  the  gas,  and  then 
turned  and  faced  his  housekeeper.  “  I  think  it  right  that  you  should 
be  among  the  first  to  know,”  he  said,  “that  I  am  going  to  be  married 
again — to  Miss  Wellow.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause.  Banfield  expected  either  a  word 
of  sullen  acquiescence  or  an  outburst  of  anger;  he  had  known  Mary 
Scanlan  in  both  moods,  but  now  she  surprised  him  by  assuming  a 
very  disconcerting  attitude.  “If  that’s  the  case,”  she  said  slowly, 
twisting  and  untwisting  a  corner  of  the  black  apron  that  she  was 
wearing,  “I  will  be  getting  ready  little  Rosy’s  clothes,  for  you  will 
be  sending  her  to  the  Convent  rather  sooner,  I  reckon,  than  you 
meant  to  do.  I  make  no  doubt  the  nuns  wdll  let  me  stay  there  for 
a  week  or  two  till  the  child  gets  accustomed  to  the  place — that  is, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Banfield?” 

Banfield  looked  at  the  woman  in  some  perplexity.  “But  I’ve  uo 
thought  of  sending  Rosy  to  school  yet !  ”  he  exclaimed — then  added, 
“Of  course,  I  mean  to  keep  my  promise  to  her  mother,  but — but 
the  child’s  quite  a  little  thing  yet — too  young  to  go  to  school.” 

Mary  Scanlan  was  the  only  woman  to  whom  Banfield  ever  spoke 
of  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Eigby  would  have  been  amazed  indeed  had 
she  known  how  often  these  allusions  and  semi-allusions  were  made, 
for  to  Kate,  much  as  he  trusted  and  respected  his  sister,  Banfield 
had  never  till  that  day  bared  his  heart.  “I  am  going  to  ask  you,” 
he  went  on,  “  to  stay  in  my  service,  simply  to  look  after  the  child. 
I  know  well,  Mary,  how  devoted  you  are  to  my  little  girl,  and  how 
good  you’ve  been  to  her.  When  Miss  Wellow  has  become — ”  he 
hesitated  awkwardly,  and  then  with  a  certain  effort-,  uttered  the 
words  “my  wife”— “she  will,  of  course,  take  charge  of  the  house, 
and  I  suppose  she  will  bring  her  own  servants  with  her.  I  shall  no 
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longer  have  any  need  for  a  housekeeper — but  I  know  she  will  be 
only  too  glad  if  you  will  stay  on  with  Rosy.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  can  do  that,  sir.” 

Banfield  moved  uneasily.  Mary  Scanlan  almost  invariably  called 
him  Banfield”;  it  was  one  of  the  woman’s  many  Irish 

idiosyncrasies  which  ii-ritated  his  sister. 

“I  don't  think  I  can  stay  on  here,  sir,”  repeated  Mary  Scanlan 
in  a  low,  hesitating  voice.  “I  don’t  hold  with  a  man,  a  gentleman 
I  mean,  having  two  wives.  I  can’t  say  a  word  of  excuse  for  my 
poor  Miss  Rosaleen — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  mean  Mrs.  Banfield — 

I  know  she  behaved  very  wickedly  and  strangely,  but  still  you  see, 
Mr.  Banfield,  to  my  thinking  and  according  to  my  holy  religion, 
she’s  the  woman  who  owns  you,  sir,  and  no  one  else  can  ever  take 
her  place.” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  he  said  hastily.  “But  Mary,  why  don’t  you 
consult  your  priest?  If  you  explain  the  circumstances  to  him,  he 
may  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter  to  what  you  do.” 

“No,  that  he  wouldn’t!  ”  exclaimed  Mary  Scanlan,  with  a  touch 
of  her  old  passionate  temper,  “and  if  he  did,  I  shouldn’t  be  said 
by  him !  ”  She  hesitated,  and  then  in  a  low  tone  asked  the  strange 
question,  made  the  amazing  suggestion,  “I  suppose  you  wouldn’t 
be  after  seeing  Miss  Rosaleen,  Mr.  Banfield?  Not  if  I  gave  you 
her  address?” 

Banfield  made  a  nerv^ous  movement  of  recoil.  “Mary,”  he  said 
sternly,  “you  forget  yourself!  ”  and  turning,  left  her  in  possession 
of  the  room. 

How  describe  the  days  that  followed? — short  days  full  of  intense 
joy  and  looking  forward  to  Matilda  Wellow — long  days  filled  with 
perplexed  misgiving  and  self-reproach  to  David  Banfield. 

Men  and  women  of  British  birth  generally  prefer  to  conduct  their 
courtships  in  the  way  that  best  suits  themselves,  but  those  whom 
Mi-s.  Rigby  collectively  dubbed  as  “  foreigners  ”  have  long  ago 
realised  the  advantage  of  having  so  important  an  episode  of  human 
life  as  that  of  betrothal  “stage-managed”  by  someone  more  experi¬ 
enced  in  such  matters  than  the  two  most  interested. 

Mrs.  Rigby  had  no  kind  of  sympathy  with  foreign  fashions,  and 
in  theory  thoroughly  disapproved  of  the -way  in  which  the  French, 
for  instance,  arrange  their  matrimonial  affairs.  But  this  engage¬ 
ment  of  her  brother  David  Banfield  and  of  Matilda  Wellow  was 
one  of  the  supreme  exceptions  which  prove  a  rule,  and  so  she  stage- 
managed  every  entrance,  every  exit,  and,  to  pursue  the  analogy  to 
its  bitter  end,  every  bit  of  “business”  connected  with  the  affair. 

Her  stem  eyes,  her  rough  tongue,  kept  the  bride-elect  in  order, 
but  her  watchful  fear  lest  Matilda  should  get  on  David’s  nerves 
before  she  became  securely  bound  to  them  for  ever  had  one  curious 
effect;  it  made  Banfield  sorry  for  his  betrothed,  and  caused  him 
to  feel  more  kindly  to  her  than  he  would  othemdse  have  done. 
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Then  he  was  touched  and  sui-prised  by  Matilda’s  great  loyalty  to 
himself;  he  soon  discovered  that,  far  from  discussing  him  with  his 
sister,  she  often  irritated  the  latter  by  her  assumption  that  already 
she,  Matilda,  and  he,  David,  had  a  joint  life  in  which  Kate  Rigbv 
played  no  part.  This  angered  Mrs.  Rigby  keenly,  and  it  is 
a  pathetic  fact  that  the  only  tears  Matilda  Wellow  shed  during 
the  course  of  her  engagement  were  caused  by  the  woman  who 
was  her  oldest  friend,  and  to  whom  she  was  dimly  aware  that 
she  ow'cd  her  good  fortune. 

Blinded  by  that  most  blinding  of  master  passions,  jealousy,  Mrs. 
Rigby  actually  came  to  believe  that  her  brother  was  now  attached, 
in  a  far  truer  sense  than  he  had  been  to  Rosaleen,  to  the  fond, 
foolish  woman  who  was  so  soon  to  become  his  wife.  “He’s  getting 
quite  silly  about  her,’’  she  observed  angrily  to  her  husband;  “he 
goes  up  there  every  evening,  however  busy  he  may  be,  or  however 
much  I  may  want  to  have  him  here.  And  now  he  says  he  won’t 
go  to  that  good  London  tailor  for  his  wedding  clothes!  It’s  clear 
he  doesn’t  want  to  leave  Tiddy — even  for  throe  days!  ’’  But  Mr. 
Rigby,  as  was  his  prudent  wont  when  he  disagreed  with  his  wife, 
only  looked  at  her,  and  thoughtfully  wagged  his  head.  “  Why- 
don ’t  you  say  something?”  she  asked  crossly. 

“Why  should  David  go  to  London?”  observed  Mr.  Rigby  mildly. 
“He’s  a  personable  fellow';  any  tailor  could  fit  David.  If  I  were 
you,  Kate,  I’d  let  him  be.”  But  Kate,  to  her  lasting  soitow,  did 
not  let  David  be. 

Both  her  husband  and  even  ^Matilda  Wellow  herself  could  have 
told  Ml'S.  Rigby  that  it  was  in  London  that  her  brother  had  spent 
his  honeymoon  with  his  wife ;  but  though  she  had  been  made  vividly 
aware  of  the  circumstance — for  it  was  from  there  that  the  new's  of 
his  hasty  marriage  had  reached  her — that  fact  would  not  have 
seemed  to  her  any  reason  w'hy  David  should  not  now  do  the  right 
and  proper  thing  by  his  second  bride.  Thus  it  was  owing  to  Mrs. 
Rigby  that  Matilda  was  at  last  roused  to  a  sense  of  what  w'as  due 
to  herself.  Banfield,  with  some  discomfiture,  discovered  that  Miss 
Wellow  would  take  it  ill  of  him  not  to  pay  her  the  compliment  of 
going  to  the  London  tailor  for  his  wedding  clothes — “and  then,” 
had  observed  his  sister  briskly,  “you’ll  be  able  to  bring  Tiddy  bach- 
something  handsome  in  the  way  of  jewellery ;  for  that’s  a  thing  you 
ow’e  not  only  to  her,  David,  but  also  to  yourself.” 


PART  II. 


David  Banfield,  just  arrived  in  London,  stood  in  an  hotel  bedroom 
overlooking  the  trees  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Staring  out  at  the 
leafy  screen,  which  seemed  to  him  so  lacking  in  country  freshness, 
there  came  to  his  mind  poignant  memories  of  a  very  different  room 
and  a  very  different  outlook  not  half  a  mile  away  from  where  he 
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stood,  for  he  and  Rosaleen  had  spent  the  first  days  of  their  mari'ied 
life  in  one  of  those  vast  hotels  which,  overlooking  the  Embankment 


and  the  river,  are  filled  with  light  and  air,  as  well  as  instinct  with 
a  certain  material  luxury  which  had  pleased  his  young  wife’s  taste 
more  than  his  own. 

With  a  quick  movement  he  pushed  up  the  old-fashioned  guillotine 
window  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  leaned  out  dangerously  far;  then 
he  drew  back  sharply,  feeling,  as  he  now  often  felt  when  he  was 
alone,  that  he  was  living  through  an  unreal,  a  nightmare  stage  of 
his  life,  one  which  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later  to  an  abnipt 
end,  but  which  now  must  be  lived  through.  .  .  . 

With  unseeing  eyes  and  unthinking  mind  he  walked  across  to  the 
shadowed  comer  where  had  been  placed  his  portmanteau.  Slowly, 
indifferently,  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  raised  the  lid, — then 
quickened  into  alert,  painful  attention.  Lying  on  the  top  of  its 
neatly  folded  contents  was  an  envelope  so  placed  that  it  could  not 
but  attract  his  attention,  and  on  it  was  written — in  the  sprawling, 
unformed  handwriting  which  was,  perhaps,  the  only  marked  betrayal 
of  Mary  Seanlan’s  early  lack  of  education — the  one  word 
"  Important.” 

At  once  there  leapt  into  Banfield’s  mind  the  certain  knowledge 
of  what  the  Envelope  contained.  If  he  opened  it,  there  most  surely 
would  he  find  his  wife  Eosaleen’s  address.  It  w^as  this,  then,  that 
the  Irishwoman  had  in  her  thoughts  when  she  had  asked  him  the 
unseemly  question  to  which  he  had  given  so  short  and  stern  an 
answer. 

But  Mary  Scanlan  had  not  understood  the  type  of  man  with  whom 
she  had  to  deal.  As  he  stood  there,  longing  with  a  terrible  longing 
to  verify  his  belief,  telling  himself,  with  a  leap  of  the  heart,  that, 
if  he  were  not  mistaken,  then  Rosaleen  must  be  living  alone,  for  if 
this  had  not  been  so  the  old  seiwant  would  never  have  thought 
of  trying  to  bring  them  together  again — the  claims  of  others, 
especially  those  of  the  woman  from  whom  he  had  only  parted  that 
morning,  became  paramount.  He  told  himself  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  whom  he  respected,  it  was  his 
duty  to  destroy  unopened  the  envelope  lying  before  him. 

Banfield  tumed  away,  and  once  more  walked  across  to  the 
window ;  and  then  his  agitation  suddenly  became  puerile  in  his  eyes. 
What  the  Irishwoman  had  regarded  as  important  when  packing  his 
bag  might  well  be  a  trifling  matter,  something  wanted,  maybe,  for 
the  child.  The  uncertainty  seemed  to  steady  his  conscience;  he  felt 
that  he  must  hnotv. 

Bending  down,  he  took  up  the  envelope ;  the  flap  was  open,  and 
out  of  it  there  slipped  into  his  hand  a  shabby  little  card  on  which 
was  printed ;  — 

AIiss  Rosaleen  Tara  (The  Colleen  Bawn), 

18,  Abbey  Sh*eet, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
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There  followed  for  David  Banfield  three  days  of  agonising  struggle 
and  temptation.  All  the  feelings  and  instincts  he  had  battened 
down,  put  determinedly  from  him  for  so  long,  sprang  into  life.  Now 
that  he  knew  w'here  to  find  her,  he  became  obsessed  by  a  deep, 
unreasoning  longing  to  see  Rosaleen  once  more — even  if  a  meeting 
could  only  result  in  pain  for  him,  in  shame  for  her. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  stay  in  London,  he  offered  conscience  a 
salve  in  the  fonn  of  a  fine  ruby  ring,  which  was  despatched  to  Miss 
Wellow  in  lieu  of  the  letter  which  he  knew  only  too  well  she  must 
be  anxiously  awaiting. 

Had  Banfield  been  a  stronger  man  he  would  have  left  London. 
But  that,  or  so  he  told  himself,  there  was  no  need  to  do;  and  as  the 
hours  dragged  on,  bringing  him  closer  to  the  moment  which  must  see 
his  return  to  Market  Balling — to  Matilda  Wellow — the  fact  that  he 
and  Rosaleen  were  in  a  material  sense  so  near  to  one  another  began 
to  affect  his  imagination  in  strangest  and  most  poignant  fashion. 

Walking  aimlessly  along  the  hot  airless  streets  of  London  in  July, 
he  found  himself  ever  furtively  seeking  her.  .  .  .  Such  chance 
meetings  are  not  impossible ;  they  happen  every  day.  Why  should 
such  a  thing  not  come  to  him  as  well  as  to  another?  And  so  in  the 
summer  twilight,  not  once  but  many  times,  some  woman’s  form- 
slender,  graceful,  light-footed  as  was  Rosaleen ’s — would  create  for 
a  moment  the  illusion  that  she  was  there,  close  to  him,  would  bring 
the  wild  hope  that  in  a  moment  his  hungry  heart  would  be  satisfied, 
his  conscience  cheated.  And  then  the  woman  in  whom  he  had  seen 
for  a  moment  his  poor  lost  love,  would  turn  her  head — and  Banfield, 
cast  down  but  undismayed,  would  again  pursue  his  eager,  aimless 
search. 

On  the  last  evening  of  his  stay  in  London,  this  obsession  became 
so  intense  that  Banfield  saw  Rosaleen  in  every  woman’s  shape 
that  passed  him  by.  He  grew  afraid ;  and  after  an  hour  spent 
in  the  peopled  streets,  he  told  himself  that  that  way 
madness  lay.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the  dusty  pavements,  ho 
made  his  w'ay  back  to  his  hotel,  and  sitting  down  he  wrote 
a  letter — a  kind,  cheerful  letter — to  Matilda  Wellow,  telling 
her  that  he  would  be  with  her  the  next  afternoon  at  five  o’clock. 
And  then,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  that  Rosaleen  was 
in  London,  his  sleep  W'as  restful  and  unbroken.  But  in  the  early 
morning  he  dreamed  a  curious  dream;  Rosaleen,  the  beloved,  the 
longed-for  woman,  was  again  with  him — elusive,  mysterious,  teasing 
as  she  had  ever  been — and  Banfield,  waking  in  the  early  dawn,  felt 
tears  of  joy  standing  on  his  face. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  faced  the  day  which  w^as  to 
see  him  go  back  to  Market  Balling,  he  felt  as  must  feel  a  man  who 
sees  stretching  before  him  a  lifelong  period  of  servitude;  but  with 
that  feeling  came  the  gloomy  belief  that  he  had  conquered  the 
temptation  that  had  so  beset  him,  and  this  being  so,  he  argued  that 
he  had  at  least  a  right  to  see  the  place  where  Rosaleen  now  lived. 
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Having  come  to  this  specious  understanding  with  himself,  Banfield 
felt  his  heart  lighten.  He  told  himself  that  he  would  wait  till  he 
was  within  some  two  hours  of  the  time  when  he  knew  he  must  leave 
London,  and,  having  so  decided,  he  checked  his  impatience  by 
various  devices,  packing  his  portmanteau,  paying  his  bill,  doing  first 
one  thing  and  then  another,  till  the  moment  came  for  him  to  start 
walking  along  the  Embankment  to  Westminster. 

When  at  last  he  reached  the  broad,  wind-swept  space  out  of  which 
be  had  been  told  turned  Abbey  Street,  quietest  and  most  sequestered 
of  urban  backwaters,  he  lingered  for  awhile,  suddenly  filled  with  an 
obscure  fear  of  that  for  which  he  had  so  longed — a  chance  meeting 
with  his  wife.  After  a  few  moments  of  indecision,  he  started 
walking  slowly  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  his  footfalls  echoing 
on  the  cobblestones. 

Banfield  looked  about  him  curiously.  To  the  right  stretched  the 
rough  grey  wall  of  London’s  oldest  garden,  framing  a  green  oasis 
opposite  the  row  of  small  eighteenth-century  houses  which  stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  They  were  quaint,  shabby  little 
dwellings,  and  against  more  than  one  fanlight  was  displayed  a  card 
bearing  the  word  “Lodgings.” 

When  Banfield  came  opposite  No.  18,  he  stopped  and  looked  up 
at  the  windows  with  beating  heart,  and  the  colour  rushed  into  his 
face,  flooding  it  under  the  sunburn ;  following  a  sudden,  an  irresistible 
impulse,  he  stepped  up  on  to  the  pavement,  and  with  a  nenous 
movement  pulled  the  bell. 

Then  followed  what  seemed  to  him  a  long  wait  on  the  doorstep, 
but  at  last  a  thin,  fretful  woman  came  to  the  door  and  inquired  his 
business. 

“Does  Miss  Eosaleen  Tara  live  here?  Can  I  see  her?” 

“  Yes,  she  lives  ’ere  right  enough  ” — the  woman  spoke  with  weary 
indifference — “come  this  way.” 

Banfield  paused;  he  had  never  thought  that  access  to  Eosaleen 
would  be  so  easy,  and  he  was  bewildered  by  the  ease  with  which 
this,  to  him  so  momentous  a  step,  had  been  compassed. 

He  followed  the  woman  up  the  narrow,  wainscotted  staircase  to 
a  tiny  landing.  “Stop,”  he  said  almost  inaudibly,  “I  must  tell  you 
what  to  say — you  must  not  show  me  straight  in  to  her,  like  this.” 
But  even  as  he  spoke,  there  was  another  tinkle  of  the  bell,  and 
the  woman  began  running  heavily  down  the  little  staircase,  leaving 
him  standing  in  front  of  the  door. 

He  knocked,  but  there  came  no  answer,  and  at  last  he  turned  the 
handle,  and  walked  into  the  room.  It  was  empty  of  human  presence, 
and  yet  his  wife  had  stamped  something  of  herself  on  the  shabby 
furnished  sitting-room.  Certain  dainty  trifles  which  he  had  known 
as  hers  were  there,  and  before  him,  on  the  piano,  was  a  music-case 
which  he  himself  had  given  her. 

The  sight  of  this,  his  own  gift,  affected  Banfield  oddly,  giving  him 
a  feeling  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  there.  After  a  moment’s  hesita- 
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tion,  he  walked  over  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  into  the  old 
Abbey  garden.  There  he  would  wait  patiently — for  hours  if  need 
be — till  Rosaleen  came  in. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  there  fell  on  his  ear  the  voice  which  he 
had  so  often  heard  in  dreams,  and  which  he  had  of  late  so  passionately 
longed  to  hear.  He  turned  sharply  I'ound,  and  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  the  door  of  the  inner  room  was  ajar.  It  was  from  thence 
that  the  light,  indifferent  tones  floated  impalpably  towards  him. 

“Ah!  but  it’s  kind  of  you,  doctor,  to  come  so  soon  after  Mies 
Ijonsdale  asked  you  to  see  me !  I’ve  only  just  come  in,  but  I  won’t 
be  a  moment — I  didn’t  expect  you  yet.  Miss  Lonsdale  will  be  in 
long  before  you  leave,  I  hope;  she’s  almost  as  anxious  about  my 
voice  as  I  am — and  the  faith  she  has  in  you,  why,  it’s  something 
wonderful !  “ 

To  Banfield,  the  words  recalled,  not  Rosaleen  his  wife,  but  Rosaleen 
the  girl,  the  dear  bewitching  stranger  he  had  first  known  and  wooed, 
though  never  won.  Unconsciously  he  visualised  the  speaker;  he 
seemed  to  see  the  quick,  bird-like  movements  with  which  she  was 
taking  off  her  hat,  and  smoothing  her  hair  before  the  glass.  He 
even  saw  her  smiling — smiling  as  she  used  to  smile  at  him  in  the 
very  early  days  of  their  acquaintance. 

He  know  that  he  ought  to  cry  out — tell  her  that  it  was  he,  her 
husband,  David  Banfield,  who  was  there,  and  not  the  stranger  whom 
she  had  apparently  been  expecting;  but  though  he  opened  his  lips, 
no  word  would  come. 

At  last  the  door  swung  open  quickly  and  for  a  moment  Banfield 
saw  her  face,  lit  up  by  that  touch  of  wholly  innocent  coquetry  of 
which  your  pretty  Irishwoman  seems  to  have  the  secret.  Then,  as 
suddenly  she  realised  the  identity  of  the  tall  man  standing  between 
her  and  the  window,  a  peculiar — to  Banfield  a  very  terrible — change  ' 
of  expression  stiffened  Rosaleen ’s  face  into  watchful  fear  and 
attention. 

“What  is  it?  ’’  she  asked.  “Tell  me  quickly,  David.  Is  Rosy  ill, 
or — or  dead  ?  ” 

“Rosy?”  he  stammered.  “She’s  all  right.  I  heard  this 
morning - ” 

“ — And  I  yesterday,”  she  breathed  quickly.  Then  she  sat  down, 
and  Banfield  let  his  eyes  rest  on  her  with  a  painful,  yearning  scrutiny. 
He  had  thought  to  find  her  altered,  coarsened  by  the  experience  he 
believed  her  to  have  gone  through,  but  she  had  the  same  look  of 
delicate,  rather  frigid  refinement,  which  had  first  attracted  him.  He 
noted  the  perfection  of  her  delicate  profile,  the  determined,  well¬ 
shaped  mouth — then  saw  with  a  pang  that  there  were  a  few  threads 
of  white  in  the  dark  curly  hair  which,  with  her  bright  blue  eyes,  had 
always  been  Rosaleen ’s  principal  beauties ;  and  yet  she  looked  scarcely 
older  than  on  the  day  he  had  last  seen  her — that  on  which  he  had 
accompanied  her  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  station  at  Market  Bailing 
to  see  her  off  to  London.  Now,  looking  at  her,  it  stabbed  him  to 
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remember  how  even  then  she  had  shown  an  almost  childish  joy  in 
leaving  him.  She  had  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him 
in  sign  of  gratitude.  “  It’s  kind  of  you  to  let  me  go,  Dave !  ”  she 
had  whispered.  He  had  often  thought  of  those  last  words,  the  last 
he  had  heard  her  speak.  Now  he  again  remembered  them.  Alas ! 
alas !  why  had  he  let  her  go  ? 

She  sat,  looking  away  from  him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  empty  grate. 
“You  frightened  me,”  she  said  plaintively.  “Why  did  you  come 
here,  David,  and  frighten  me  like  this?  Why  have  you  come  here 
at  all  after — after  what  you  did  to  me?  ” 

“What  I  did  to  you?”  he  stammered  confusedly,  and  there  came 
over  him  the  shamed  fear  that  she  had  already  heard  of  his  coming 
marriage  with  Matilda  Wellow. 

“Yes,  what  you  did  to  me — the  documents  you  sent  me — divorce 

papers  they’re  called - ”  He  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  his  wife’s 

eyes  were  filling,  brimming  over  with  indignant  tears.  “We  don’t 
have  those  things  at  home — in  Ireland,  I  mean.  And  then  reading 
out  my  letter — the  mad  letter  I  sent  you — before  a  lot  of  men !  ” 

Rosaleen  had  always  possessed  the  wifely  art  of  being  able  to  make 
David  Banfield  feel  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  now,  on  hearing  her 
last  words,  the  man  before  her  told  himself  with  a  pang  that  he  had 
indeed  acted  in  an  unkind,  even  an  unmanly  fashion  to  the  fragile- 
looking  w’oman  who  sat  with  her  face  averted  from  him. 

“  I  thought — of  course  I  thought  ” — he  plucked  up  courage  as  he 
six)ke — “that  you  w’anted  to  be  free.  You  said  you  hoped  I  should 
forget  you.” 

“ — And  so  I  did,”  she  said  quickly,  “I  did  wish  to  be  free — not 
so  much  from  you,  as  from  the  miserable,  the  stiflingly  dull  life  you 
made  me  lead  at  Market  Dalling.  That’s  why  I  wrote  that  foolish — 
that  wicked  letter.  I  thought  it  would  make  you  leave  me  alone. 
But,  David,”  she  made  a  restless  movement,  “I  didn’t  understand. 
However,  I’ve  been  well  punished.” 

There  was  a  short,  strained  silence.  Then  Rosaleen  got  up.  “I’m 
afraid  I  can’t  ask  you  to  stay  on  much  longer,”  she  began  nervously, 
“for  I’m  expecting  a  doctor  who  was  very  kind  to  me  once  when  I 
was  ill  before.  He’s  a  friend  of  Carrie  Lonsdale — you  remember  her, 
David?  The  truth  is,  my  voice  has  given  out,  and  I’ve  been  trying 
to  give  lessons,  but  Carrie  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  make  it  come 
back  again  soon.” 

"And  what  will  you  do,”  asked  Banfield  in  a  very  low  voice,  “if 
he  fails?  ” 

She  turned  and  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  meeting  his  in  direct 
challenge.  “Whatever  I  do,”  she  said  proudly,  “you  need  not  fear 
that  I  shall  come  to  you  for  any  help.” 

And  then  David  Banfield  felt  shaken,  overwhelmed  by  a  fierce 
spasm  of  violent,  primitive  jealousy.  The  name  of  the  other  man 
had  never  been  forthcoming,  Rosaleen’s  letter  had  sufficed  to  win 
the  undefended  suit.  “I  suppose,”  he  said  brutally,  “that  you  can 
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always  depeud  on  getting  help  from  your  lover?  ”  Rosaleen’s  eyes 
dropped,  her  face  flushed  darkly  as  she  saw  the  change  which  came 
over  her  husband’s  face,  and  as  there  came  into  his  voice  accents 
she  had  never  heard  there. 

She  sprang  up.  “How  dare  you  insult  me?  You  have  no  right 
to  say  such  a  thing  to  me !  I  am  free  to  do  exactly  what  I  like  and 
to  go  to  whom  I  choose — you  yourself  made  me  free !  ’’ 

But  a  very  different  man  from  the  man  she  had  believed  David 
Banfield  to  be  now  stood  before  her.  Of  the  words  she  had  said, 
the  last  alone  remained  with  him.  Free?  Nay,  nay,  Eosaleen  was 
in  no  sense  free ;  his  whole  nature  rose  up  and  protested  against  such 
a  statement.  There  could  be  no  question  of  choice,  for  she  belonged 
to  him,  only  to  him,  solely  to  him,  and  that  even  if  she  had  in  a 
moment  of  aberration,  of  madness — his  mind  refused  to  follow  the 
thought  to  its  logical  conclusion — not  even  in  the  most  secret  recess 
of  his  imagination  had  Banfield  ever  consented  to  dwell  on  what  he 
believed  had  been.  Not  till  the  last  few  moments  had  he  seen  the 
torturing  vision  which  almost  always  haunts  the  man  who  has  been 
betrayed  by  a  beloved  woman. 

He  came  yet  closer,  and  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“Eosaleen,”  he  said  hoarsely,  “you  don’t  understand.  You  want 
to  know  why  I  came  here  to-day?  Well,  I  came  to  say  that  I  am 
thinking  of  leaving  Market  Balling.  I  came  to  ask  you  if  you  are 
willing  to  come  back  to  me — to  make  a  fresh  start.  You  said  just 
now  that  it  was  Market  Dalling  and  our  life  there  that  you  hated — 
not  me.  I’ve  had  a  very  good  offer  to  go  to  South  Africa,  to  Durban, 
and  settle  there.  There’s  even  a  house  waiting  for  us,  and  a  convent 
school  for  Eosy.  But  whether  I  go  or  not  depends  on  you,  Eosaleen. 
If  you  are  willing  to  come  with  us,  we’ll  all  go  together — if  not,  I 
mean  to  stay  at  Market  Dalling.” 

Eosaleen  remained  quite  still.  She  made  no  effort  to  move  away 
from  his  touch.  “Did  you  really  come  to  ask  me  to  do  that,  David, 
and  that  although  you  think  so  ill  of  me  ?  ”  There  was  a  wondering 
doubt,  a  softer,  kindlier  note  than  Banfield  had  ever  heard  in  his 
wife’s  voice. 

He  set  his  teeth  and  lied.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “that  is  why  I  came. 
!Mary  Scanlan  gave  me  your  address.” 

“  Poor  old  ^lary  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  I  suppose  everyone  at  Market 
Dalling  thinks  I’m  a  bad  woman?  Your  sister,  of  course,  always 
hoped  that  I  was  a  bad  woman?”  She  looked  at  him  as  if  half 
expecting  him  to  make  some  kind  of  denial.  But  he  remained 
silent.  What  answer,  what  denial  could  he  make?  Of  course, 
everyone  at  Market  Dalling  thought  Eosaleen  a  bad  woman.  For 
the  matter  of  that,  none  of  them  had  ever  thought  well  of  her,  not 
even  his  own  people,  not  even  his  sister  and  her  husband  had  made 
any  attempt  to  understand  her. 

Eosaleen ’s  imprudent  question  made  yet  another  matter,  one 
which  Banfield  had  succeeded  for  a  few  moments  in  completely 
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forgetting,  become  once  more  very  present  to  him.  With  a  feeling 
of  terrible  self-reproach  there  rose  before  him  the  helpless  figure  of 
Matilda  Wellow. 

“It’s  not  only  you,”  he  said  slowly,  “but  I  myself  who  need  to 
make  a  fresh  start.  I  haven’t  so  much  right  to  blame  you  as  you, 
Eosaleen,  perhaps  think — for  I  myself  did  a  very  wrong,  a  wicked 
thing - ” 

She  slipped  aw'ay  from  under  his  hand  and  got  up,  facing  him. 
“It’s  absurd  for  you  to  say  that,”  she  exclaimed  petulantly,  “why, 
you  couldn’t  do  anything  wicked,  David,  if  you  tried!  For  the 
matter  of  that,  I  never  could  see — I  never  have  seen — why  people 

are — why  people  make - ”  she  seemed  to  be  seeking  for  a  word,  a 

phrase;  and  it  was  in  a  whisper  that  she  added  the  words,  “beasts 
of  themselves.”  Banfield  stared  at  her,  not  understanding;  for  the 
moment  h’e  was  too  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings,  in  his  own  remorse, 
to  take  much  heed  of  what  she  w^as  saying. 

“Well?”  he  asked,  “well,  Rosaleen,  shall  we  both  forgive  each 
other — and  make  a  fresh  beginning  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered,  hanging  her  head  as  might  have  done  a 
naughty  child.  With  a  gesture  of  surrender,  she  held  out  her  hands. 
“I’m  ashamed  of  what  I  did,  David — and  I’ll  try  to  be  a  better  wife 
to  you  than  I’ve  been  up  to  now.” 

Poor  Banfield !  As  he  took  her  in  his  arms  his  heart  beat  with 
suffocating  joy;  almost  any  other  man  would  have  felt  her  words, 
her  implied  prayer  for  forgiveness,  curiously  inadequate. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  peculiar,  earnest  look,  as  if  trying  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  a  certain  course,  and  then,  with  a  quick  move¬ 
ment,  she  shook  herself  free  and  disappeared  into  the  back  room. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  a  drawer  opening,  the  fumbling  of  a  key. 
A  moment  later  she  came  back  and  thrust  a  small  packet  into  his 
hand.  “There,”  she  said,  “open  that,  read  what’s  inside,  and  then 
we’ll  bum  it.  Thank  God,  Kosy  will  never  know  now  the  shame  you 
put  on  her  mother.  I’ve  often  thought  how  you  would  feel  reading 
it,  if  I — died — before — you — did  !  ”  and  each  word  was  punctuated 
by  an  angry  sob. 

The  little  packet  which  Eosaleen  had  placed  in  Banfield’s  hand 
was  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  and  on  it  was  written; — “In  case  of  my 
death,  to  be  foi-warded  to  Mr.  Banfield,  The  Brew  House,  Market 
Dalling.” 

It  was  Rosaleen ’s  fingers  which  untied  the  knotted  ribbon  and 
which  showed  him,  laid  amid  her  little  store  of  jewellery — he  had 
noticed  that  she  still  wore  her  wedding  ring — a  sheet  of  notepaper 
on  which  was  an  attestation  sworn  before  a  Commissioner  of  Oaths, 
that  the  letter  which  she  had  written  to  him,  the  confession  which 
had  sufficed  to  procure  him  his  divorce — had  been  false. 

“But  why?”  he  stammered.  “Rosaleen — why?” 

“  Because  I  hated  the  life  you  made  me  lead  at  Market  Dalling ! 
I  hate  Market  Dalling  and  the  hateful  people  who  live  there !  You 
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wouldn’t  even  let  me  play  or  sing  on  Sunday.  And  then,  your 
sister  Kate !  She  never  gave  me  a  kind  word  or  look !  D’you  think 
that  was  pleasant?”  she  asked  fiercely, — then  more  gently  she 
added,  “But  I’m  ashamed,  I’ve  always  been  ashamed  of  that  letter, 
and  I’d  no  idea,  Dave,  that  it  would  make  you  do  what  it  did.” 

The  door  behind  them  opened.  Bosaleen  turned  round;  she 
brushed  the  angry  tears  from  her  cheeks ;  there  came  over  her 
tremulous  mouth  a  charming,  i-ather  shy  smile.  “Doctor,”  she  said 
quietly,  “you’ve  just  come  in  time  to  see  my  husband.  David,  this 
is  Dr.  Bendall,  who  was  so  kind  to  me  when  I  was  ill.” 

Banfield  held  out  his  hand.  .  .  . 


PART  III. 

It  was  the  late  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  Mrs.  Rigby  was 
sitting  as  she  had  sat  on  her  silver  wedding  day,  close  to  the 
window  of  her  sitting-room,  her  busy  hands  engaged  now,  as  then, 
in  mending  house-linen.  Now,  as  then  also,  she  was  expecting  her 
brother  and  Matilda  Wellow  to  dinner,  for  before  Banfield  left  for 
TiOndon  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  and  his  betrothed  should  spend 
that  evening  with  the  Rigbys. 

Mrs.  Rigby  allowed  the  work  she  was  holding  to  fall  on  her  lap. 
She  looked  into  her  garden  w'ith  a  preoccupied  air.  The  month 
which  had  elapsed  since  her  silver  wedding  day  had  brought  with  it 
great  changes  in  her  life,  and  what  she  saw  before  her  seemed,  in  a 
sense,  symbolic  of  those  changes,  for  in  spite  of  her  careful  watering 
and  constant  attention,  the  flower-beds,  and  above  all  the  beautiful 
herbaceous  borders  of  which  she  was  so  proud,  were  beginning  to 
look  parched  and  withered. 

To-night  more  than  ever  Mrs.  Rigby  realised  that  the  mamage  of 
David  and  Matilda  would  alter  her  own  life,  and  that  not  for  the 
better.  Why,  in  old  days  David  would  of  course  have  come  in  to 
see  his  sister  on  his  way  from  the  station,  and  that  even  in  the  now- 
forgotten  time  when  Rosaleen  was  mistress  of  the  Brew  House. 
To-day  her  brother  had  evidently  gone  straight  to  Matilda 
Wellow.  .  .  . 

But  Mrs.  Rigby  reminded  herself  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  her 
garden  was  incomparably  fresher  and  greener  than  were  those  of  her 
neighbours  on  either  side ;  and  as  to  David  and  Tiddy,  she  now  told 
herself,  almost  speaking  the  w’ords  aloud  in  her  anxiety  to  make  them 
true,  that  she  was  pleased — very  pleased — with  the  way  everything 
was  going  on. 

Thus  she  was  glad  that  the  rather  absurd  secrecy,  so  insisted  on 
by  her  brother,  would  come  to  an  end  to-morrow.  Of  course  a  few- 
old  friends  had  been  told  in  confidence  of  the  engagement — but 
considering  that  this  was  so,  the  secret  had  been  very  well  kept.  It 
was  not  as  if  David  were  a  real  widower ;  Mrs.  Rigby  could  not  help 
hoping  that  he  w’ould  be  spared  some  of  the  silly  remarks,  the  foolish 
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congratulations,  which  fall  to  the  ordinary  engaged  man.  It  must 
be  bad  enough  for  him,  so  the  sister  told  heraelf,  to  put  up  with 
Tiddy’s  sentimental  raptures.  Still,  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that 
Matilda  Wellow  was  well  aware  that  she  was  in  luck’s  way!  How 
Tiddy  studied  David  in  everything — any  other  man  would  have  been 
spoilt  I 

For  the  first  time,  a  smile,  not  a  very  kind  smile,  came  over  Mrs. 
Rigby’s  shrewd,  rather  hard  face.  During  the  last  month,  Matilda 
had  actually  given  up  eating  potatoes  and  butter,  because  some  fool 
had  told  her  that  in  that  way  she  might  hope  to  regain  the  youthful 
slenderness  of  her  figure  !  As  for  David,  his  betrothed's  little  atten¬ 
tions  evidently  touched  him,  and  no  one  could  say  that  he  was  not 
an  attentive  lover.  Think  of  the  ring  he  had  sent  Tiddy,  the  ruby 
ring  which  had  arrived  yesterday  moming,  and  which  must  have  cost 
— so  Matt,  who  was  learned  in  such  things,  declared — not  a  penny 
less  than  £50 ! 

The  exact  date  of  the  wedding  would  probably  be  fixed  to-night, 
for  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  marriage  was  to  follow  very  soon 
after  the  announcement  of  the  engagement.  There  was  no  reason 
for  delay.  Mrs.  Rigby  had  herself  chosen  the  3rd  of  August  as  the 
best  date,  and  she  had  little  doubt  that  she  would  be  able  to  persuade 
Dave  and  Tiddy  that  no  other  day  would  suit  them  so  well. 

Suddenly  her  quick  ears  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps  treading 
down  the  path  to  the  left,  a  path  hidden  from  the  place  where  she 
was  now  sitting,  and  a  slight  frown  came  over  her  face.  Mrs.  Rigby 
liked  her  husband  to  come  straight  in  to  her  from  the  office;  but 
lately,  he  had  taken  to  the  tiresome  habit  of  going  out  by  the  back 
way,  into  the  garden,  and  then  suddenly  popping  round  on  her. 

She  looked  out  expectantly,  but  the  sound  of  footsteps  died  away. 
It  must  have  been  one  of  the  maids  going  down  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  garden  in  search  of  some  kitchen  stuff. 

Mrs.  Rigby  again  took  up  her  work  and  began  sewing  diligently. 
Yes,  the  marriage  should  take  place  quite  quietly  on  the  3rd  of 
August.  Everything  was  ready — in  fact,  there  was  nothing  left  to 
wait  for.  Even  Tiddy’s  wedding  gown  and  headgear  had  come  home. 

David  had  shown  himself  oddly  interested  in  this  wholly  feminine 
question  of  his  bride’s  attire.  He  had  actually  been  to  the  trouble 
of  choosing  the  material  of  which  Tiddy’s  wedding  gown  was  to  be 
made;  a  white  and  grey  stripe,  a  thin,  gauzy  stuff  not  nearly  sub¬ 
stantial  enough — or  so  Airs.  Rigby  had  thought — for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  destined.  And  then  he  had  persuaded  Matilda  to  go 
to  a  new  dressmaker,  a  Frenchwoman  who  had  been  lady’s  maid  to 
one  of  his  grand  county  acquaintances,  and  who  had  just  set  up  for 
herself  in  Market  Dalling.  More  wonderful  still,  David  had  made  a 
rough  drawing  from  some  old  picture  that  had  taken  his  fancy  of 
the  hat  he  desired  Matilda  to  wear  on  her  wedding  day !  It  was  a 
white  hat  trimmed  with  long  grey  feathers,  quite  unlike  Tiddy’s  usual 
style.  .  .  . 
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Suddenly  looking  up,  Mrs.  Eigby  felt  a  thrill  of  something  like 
superstitious  fear,  for  there,  making  her  way  round  the  comer  from 
the  summer-house,  came,  walking  very  slowly,  a  woman  at  once 
like  and  unlike  Matilda  Wellow,  clad  in  a  silvei-y-looking  gown  and 
wearing  a  white  hat  trimmed  with  long  grey  feathers. 

As  the  figure  advanced  down  the  path,  it  took  unmistakable  shape 
and  substance;  here,  without  a  doubt,  was  ^latilda  wearing  what 
were  to  be  her  wedding  garments,  and,  as  Mrs.  Eigby  suddenly 
became  aware,  a  Matilda  quite  unlike  her  usual  homely  self ! 

Who  would  have  thought  that  simply  leaving  off  potatoes  and 
butter  for  a  month  would  have  made  such  a  change !  Or  was  that 
change  due  to  the  art  of  the  French  dressmaker?  The  silvery- 
flounced  skirt  fell  in  graceful,  billowy  folds  to  the  ground,  for  Miss 
Wellow  was  not  even  holding  up  her  gown,  as  a  more  sensible  woman 
would  have  done.  The  muslin  ’kerchief  edged  with  real  lace,  out¬ 
lined  the  wearer’s  still  pretty  shoulders,  and  the  hat — well,  the  hat 
was  certainly  becoming,  especially  now  that  Tiddy’s  cheeks  were 
flushed — as  well  they  might  be,  considering  what  a  fool  the  \yoman 
was  making  of  herself  ! 

Mrs.  Eigby  felt  rather  cross  at  having  been  so  startled;  she  got 
up,  and  walked  out  to  meet  her  guest,  detennined  not  to  be 
drawn  into  any  praise  of  the  becoming  hat  and  gown.  “I  hope 
David  won’t  keep  us  waiting  long,”  she  said  tartly.  “I  suppose  he 
thought  that  he  must  put  on  his  dress  suit,”  and  her  expression 
showed  clearly  that  in  the  matter  of  overdressing  there  was  not 
much  to  choose  between  her  brother  and  the  woman  who  was  to 
become  his  wife. 

“David  will  not  be  here  to-night,  Kate.  He  came,  but  he  has 
gone  away  again — back  to  London.”  Miss  Wellow  spoke  in  a  low, 
collected  voice,  and  certain  little  irritating  mannerisms  with  which 
she  usually  punctuated  her  words  were  absent.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
quiet,  expressionless  way  in  which  she  made  her  surprising  statement 
that  caused  Mrs.  Eigby,  as  she  afterwards  aven-ed  to  her  husband, 
at  once  to  feel  that  something  was  wrong. 

“Gone  back  to  London?”  the  sister  repeated.  “Why,  whatever 
has  he  done  that  for?  What  business  took  him  back  to  London, 
to-day?”  and  she  looked  searchingly  at  the  other’s  flushed  face. 

“Kate,”  said  Miss  Wellow,  again  speaking  in  the  soft,  emotionless 
voice  which  was  so  unlike  her  own,  “I  have  got  to  tell  you  something 
which  I  fear  will  upset  you — and  make  you  very  angry  with  poor 
David.  Kate — he  has  gone  back  to  Eosaleen.” 

Mrs.  Eigby  withdrew  her  eyes  quickly  from  Matilda  Wellow ’s 
face.  She  did  not  then  realise  that  the  words  which  had  just  been 
spoken  would  for  ever  spoil  to  her  this  fragrant,  familiar  corner  of 
her  garden.  All  she  felt  now  was  a  fierce,  instinctive  wish  to  get 
under  shelter, — to  hear  whatever  shameful  thing  had  to  be  heard 
within  four  walls, — and  so  she  put  out  her  right  hand  and  pushed 
her  visitor  before  her  into  the  sitting-room. 
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Then,  keeping  her  back  to  the  window,  she  forced  Miss  Wellow 
to  turn  round.  “Now  tell  me  the  truth,”  she  commanded,  “and 
Tiddy — above  all,  don’t  let  yourself  be  upset,  and  don’t  get  hysterical ! 

I  know  what  it  is — you  and  David  have  had  some  silly  quarrel.  I 
saw  from  the  first  that  you  were  making  yourself  too  cheap !  He 
can’t  go  back  to  Rosaleen;  he  divorced  her — and  she’s  with  another 
man.  Besides,  David  is  my  brother!  He  wouldn’t  dare  do  such  a 
wicked  thing  I  You  have  no  right,  Tiddy,  to  accuse  him  of  such 
shameful  behaviour  I  ”  She  spoke  with  quick,  savage  decision. 

But  Miss  Wellow  faced  her  with  a  strange,  untoward  courage — “I 
won’t  have  you  speak  so  of  him — of  David,  I  mean!  ”  she  exclaimed 
passionately,  “j^ou’re  his  sister  and  ought  to  take  his  part!  ”  Then 
her  voice  broke,  and  with  a  touch  of  her  old  feebleness  she  added, 
“If  you  had  heard  him  telling  me  about  it,  even  you,  Kate,  who  are 
so  hard,  would  maybe  have  understood  and  felt  sorry  for  him.  I  felt 
very  sorry  for  him - ” 

‘'You!” — said  Mrs.  Rigby,  with  what  appeared  to  the  other 
withering  contempt,  “you! - ” 

“He  put  it  very  beautifully,”  continued  Miss  Wellow;  her  voice 
was  now'  almost  inaudible,  but  Mrs.  Rigby  caught  the  w'ord  and 
repeated  it  wdth  terrible  irony  :  — 

“  Beautifully  !  ”  she  said, — “  beautifully  !  ” 

Matilda  shraidi  back  as  though  she  feared  the  other  was  about  to 
strike  her,  but  Mrs.  Rigby  did  not  see  the  gesture.  “  And  did  he  tell 

you  w'hen  he  proposes  to  bring - ”  she  made  a  scarcely  perceptible 

pause  and  then  shot  out  the  w'ords — “  his  bride  home?  If  it’s  to¬ 
morrow',  I’ll  make  Matt  take  me  away  to-night!  ” 

“  He’s  not  going  to  bring  her  home,”  said  Matilda,  quietly.  “  He’s 
never  coming  back  himself;  they  are  going  right  aw'ay — out  of 
England.” 

“  A  good  thing  too !  ”  said  Mrs.  Rigby. 

“He  says  that  will  be  more  respectful  to  me;  he  has  considered 
my  feelings,  Kate — he  has  indeed.” 

“  Has  he  ?  Why - ”  she  suddenly  held  up  a  w'arning  finger  for 

there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  passage;  the  sound  stopped 
outside  the  door,  and  both  women  instinctively  held  their  breath, 
united  by  a  common  fear  of  servants’  gossip. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the  handle  of  the  door  was 
slowly  turned,  and  Mr.  Rigby  came  into  the  room,  his  ruddy  colour 
gone,  or  rather,  lying  in  curious  streaks  across  his  face,  a  nervous 
smile  hovering  over  his  lips. 

He  shut  the  door  behind  him  and  looked,  with  a  world  of  interro¬ 
gation  and  anxiety  in  his  eyes,  at  his  wife. 

“You  needn’t  smile,”  she  said  sharply,  “this  is  no  smiling 
matter !  ” 

His  eyes  fell;  instinctively  he  turned  to  the  other,  the  weaker 
vessel.  But  the  reproof  which  Mrs.  Rigby  had  just  addressed  to 
her  husband  penetrated  Miss  Wellow ’s  brain. 
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“I’m  afraid  I  do  look  rather  silly!  ’’  she  said  nervously,  “wearing 
this  dress,  I  mean.  But,  j'ou  see,  knowing  that  now  I  shall  never 
wear  it,  I  thought  I  would  put  it  on  to-night.” 

The  odd  collocation  of  her  words  passed  unnoticed ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Rigby,  even  had  he  wished  to  answer  her,  was  not  given  time  to 
do  so,  for  his  wife  had  turned  on  him  and  was  avenging  in  his  person 
the  heaped-up  wrongs  of  her  sex. 

“It’s  all  your  fault,  IMatt  1  You  were  always  against  David  going 
to  Ix)ndon  from  the  first,  and  you  ought  to  have  prevented  his  doing 
so  I  But  no — you  stood  aside  and  did  nothing !  I  suppose  you 

guessed  he  might  meet  that — that - ”  her  lips  snapped  together, 

she  would  not  soil  them  by  uttering  the  word  which  to  her  mind  alone 
described  Rosaleen.  As  her  husband  did  not  answer,  suspicion  grew 
into  certainty.  “  Did  you  know  that  she  was  there  ?  Did  you  think 
he  would  see  her?  ”  she  demanded. 

Mr.  Rigby  looked  mildly  at  his  Kate.  “I  didn’t  know  anything, 
but  I  did  just  think  it  possible,”  he  said.  But  his  triumph,  if 
triumph  it  was,  was  short-lived. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  then?  A  decent  woman  would  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing,  but  men  have  such  disgusting  minds!  ” 
cried  his  wife  shaiply.  She  added  suspiciously,  “But  how  did  you 
learn  what’s  happened?  Did  David  write  to  you?” 

“He  came  into  the  office  on  his  way  back  to  the  station,”  said 
Mr.  Rigby,  briefly.  “  And  Kate — I’ve  promised  to  see  to  things  for 
him.  Rosy  will  join  them  ” — he  gave  a  little  cough — “the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  they  will  all  sail  for  South  Africa  as  soon  as  matters 
can  be  settled  up.  It’s  better  so,  my  dear.” 

Suddenly  ^liss  Wellow  bent  down.  Her  hand  fumbled  blindly 
among  the  soft,  voluminous  flounces  of  her  skirt.  “I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  here,”  she  said  in  a  muffled  voice,  “that  I  want  you  to  give 
Rosy,  Matt.  But  though  I  know  it’s  there,  I  can’t  find  the  pocket: 
you  know  I  had  one  put  in  because  David  once  said  that  he  didn’t 
like  a  woman  without  a  pocket  in  her  dress.  I’ve  found  it — here 
it  is  !  ” — she  took  a  step  forward,  and  standing  close  to  her  old  friend, 
thrust  into  his  unresisting  hand  a  small  hard  substance.  He  looked 
down  and  saw  it  was  the  ruby  ring.  “You  can  give  this  to  the 
child,”  she  said  breathlessly',  “I  don’t  want  to  see  her  again — with 
love  from  Auntie  Tiddy.” 

But  this  was  more  than  IMrs.  Rigby  could  stand.  “Well,  it’s  a 
good  thing,”  she  exclaimed  to  her  husband,  “that  Tiddy  takes  it 
like  that !  No  man  would  ever  have  dared  to  treat  me  so !  But 
as  long  as  she  doesn’t  care — still,  she  needn’t  take  David’s  part 
against  his  own  sister,  who  has  the  right - ” 

But  what  right  David’s  sister  had  was  never  explained,  for  Miss 
Wellow  suddenly  swayed  forward  :  she  would  have  fallen  to  tlie 
ground  had  not  Mr.  Rigby  caught  her. 

“Why,  she’s  fainted!  ”  he  said  pitifully,  “she  does  care — more 
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than  you  think,  Kate.  But  she  will  come  round  soon — too  soon,” 
he  muttered  to  himself. 

It  was  the  same  night,  or  rather  the  next  morning,  for  the  dawn 
was  beginning  to  make  its  grey  way  into  the  bed-chamber  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eigby;  it  threw  into  dim  relief  the  large,  almost  square 
four-poster,  under  the  chintz-covered  canopy  of  w^hich  the  husband 
and  wife  lay,  rigid  as  if  carved  in  stone. 

"Kate,”  said  Matt,  "are  you  awake?”  He  could  just  see  her 
head  lying  on  the  other  pillow  beside  him.  Her  still  abundant  hair 
was  loosened  and  gave  her  a  look  of  youth.  Tears  had  made  a 
furrow  down  her  cheeks. 

"Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Eigby,  "I  am  aw'ake.  Matt.  What  is  it  you 
want  ?  ” 

"I’m  afraid,  my  dear,  that  you  are  very  much  upset.”  There 
were  understanding,  sympathy,  aye,  and  tenderness  expressed  in  the 
way  Mr.  Eigby  uttered  the  homely  word. 

His  wife,  for  the  first  time  in  their  twenty-five  years  of  married 
life,  felt  a  responsive  thrill.  For  the  first  time  she  was  unfaithful 
to  Nat  Bower. 

"It’s  of  you  I’m  thinking,”  she  whispered.  “I’ve  been  trying  all 
night  to  forget  David — my  poor  little  David — but  it’s  terrible  to  me 
to  think  that  you.  Matt,  married  into  a  family  that  could  be  guilty 
of  such  shameful  behaviour !  ” 
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